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Cotton 


What a royal plant it is! The world waits in attendance on its growth. 
The shower that falls whispering on its leaves is heard around the earth. 
The sun that shines upon it is tempered by the prayers of all people. The 
frost that chills it, and the dew that descends from the stars are noted, and 
the trespass of a little worm on its green leaf is more to England than the 

advance of the Russian army on her Asian outposts. It is gold 
from the instant it puts forth its tiny shoot. Its fiber is current in 
every bank; and when, loosing its fleeces to the sun it floats a sunny 
banner that glorifies the field of the humble farmer, that man is marshaled 
under a flag that will compel the allegiance of the world and wring a sub- 
sidy from every nation of the earth. It is the heritage that God gave to 
this people forever as their own when He arched our skies, established our 
mountains, girt us about with the ocean, loosed the breezes, 
tempered the sunshine and measured the rain. Ours and 
our children’s forever. As princely a talent as ever came 

from His hand to mortal stewardship.— Henry W. Grady. 
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The pure mint leaf 
juice is the most enjoyable 
r known. 


—AND THE BENEFICIAL CON. 
FECTION IS THE INEXPEN- 
SIVE CONFECTION! 
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According to the 1911 report of the 
HS. Department of Agriculture, 
Texas, with a cultivated area of 
26,035,000 acres, is the leading state 
in the total annual value of agricul- 
tural products. The uncultivated area 


is 141,872,060 acres, about 
100,000,000 acres of which is prime 


farming land. 

Texas is the largest state in the Union, its area 
being 267,072 square miles—170,926,080 
acres—ol which 3,498 square miles is water. 
It is seven times as large as Ohio, 100,000 


“square miles larger than all of the Eastern and 


Middle states, including Delaware and Maryland; 


-has 62,000 square miles more than the German 


empire, AND NEARLY 70,000 SQUARE 


-MILESTHAN FRANCE. When it is considered 


that Texas has a population of 83,896,542—one- 


~ tenth that of France and one-seventeenth that of 


the German empire—it is not difficult to figure 
that the Lone Star state can accommodate with 
ease at least 80,000,000 persons. The mean 


~ elevation is about 850 feet above sea level, the 


extremes ranging from a few feet to one peak as 


high as 9,500 feet. 


Texas has immense timber and mineral re- 
sources, though at present it is principally an 
agricultural and a splendid stock raising country. 


IT RANKS FIRST IN THE NUMBER OF CAT- 
TLE RAISED, contains about one-eighth of the 
cattle and more than one-third of all the goats in 
the Union, while IN THE NUMBER OF HORSES 
AND MULES IT OUTRANKS ANY OTHER 
STATE. It also raises great numbers of hogs 
and sheep. On January 1, 1910, there were in 
Texas 2,071,000 horses and mules, 8,268,000 
cattle, 1,909,000 sheep, and 3,304,000 hogs. 


Texas raises vast quantities of cotton, corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, alfalfa, sorghum, sugar 
cane, kaffir corn, milo maize, rice, sweet and Irish 
potatoes, onions, melons, grapes, oranges, figs, 
apples, peaches and berries—all of the best quality. 
It is estimated.by reliable authorities that not 
more than 25 per cent. of the acreage of the State 
suitable for the purpose is now planted in cotton, 
MAKING PROPER ALLOWANCES FOR 
DIVERSIFICATION IN FARMING. This 
means that, whenever there is need, TEXAS CAN 
RAISE MORE COTTON THAN THE ENTIRE 
WORLD CROP OF 1910-11* and then have 


cotton acreage to spare. 


More than 108 bushels of corn per acre can 
grown in Texas and since the long summers 
of Texas permit the corn to ripen fully, it never 
heats while being transported across the ocean. 


Texas has a total of about 1,000,000 acres 


- of land under irrigation and which will be irri- 


gated by works under construction, the investment 
in this property being, approximately $17,000,- 
000. There are 2,500,000 more acres in the 
State susceptible of being irrigated. 


In East Texas are the largest peach orchards 
in the world and Texas now boasts beekeepers 
Who annually produce more than 100,000 
pounds of honey each. Incidentally, it leads the 
world in the production of pecans. 


Not only has Texas ten agriculiural experiment 
stations but PROVISION IS MADE BY LAW 
FOR TEACHING AGRICULTURE IN THE 
FREE NORMAL SCHOOLS, in the summer 
normal school held by the University of Texas, 
AND IN THE PUBLIC FREE SCHOOLS. 

gislative acts just passed provide for THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF AGRICULTURAL HIGH 
SCHOOLS and authorize counties to establish 
agricultural experiment farms; while at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College there is for adult 
farmers a short winter course of which advantage 
is being eagerly taken. 

, While all the most desirable public lands have 
een sold, the purchasers in many instances would 
sell their rights at a small advance. 
axes are lower in Texas than in any other 
late and there are no occupation taxes on any 
pursuit. 
All in all, Texas is not only big, but alive. 
Ou can get real information and plenty of it from 
+ Kone, its Commissioner of Agriculture. 


. Write us if you want information about the South. 
xt month we'll talk about another Southern State. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE'TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When notified that your subscription has expired, renew 
at once. Use the blank enclosed in your final copy, writing your 
name as it has appeared on your address label. Some times a 
subscriber who has renewed may receive this blank. This 
does not necessarily mean that the renewal has failed to reach 
us, but only that it was received after we began to mail the cur- 
rent issue. The change in the label will appear the next month. 
If your subscription expires with this issue, your renewal should 
be sent at once if you would avoid missing the next number. 
We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. In remit- 
ting it is wise touse Post Office or Express Money Orders. It 
is unsafe to send silver by mail, but bills or two-cent stamps 
may be enclosed ina letter with but little risk of loss. When 
necessary to order your address changed always give us the old 
as well as the new address. 


A blue 
pencil mark 
here indicates 
that your 
subscription 
expires with 
this issue. 


ADVERTISING GUARANTEED TO SUBSCRIBERS 


THE SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY guarantees the reliability of every ad- 
vertisement appearing in UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE. It is intended that sub- 
scribers shall deal with advertisers in full confidence. If by any oversight some 
advertisement should appear through which any subscriber is imposed upon or dis- 
honestly dealt with, we will make good to such subscriber the full amount of loss 
sustained. ‘This offer will hold good for thirty days after date of issue containing the 
advertisement. In writing to advertisers always mention UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 
MAGAZINE. Advertisements should be carefully read so that they may be fully un- 
derstood. They are full of interest and worth any one’s time and attention. 


$15 


for this genuine 


Victor-Victrola 


Other styles of 
the Victor-Victrola 
$50, $75, $100, 
$150, $200, $250 
Victors $10 to $100 


Victor -Victrola IV, $15 


Equipped with all the latest Victor 
improveinents, including Exhibition 
sound box, tapering arm, ‘oose- 
neck’’, ten-inch turntable and con- 
cealed sound-amplifying 
features. 


The fact that this instrument bears the famous Victor trade-mark 


and is a genuine Victor-Victrola guarantees to you the same high quality 
and standard of excellence so well established and recognized in all 
products of the Victor Company. 

There is no reason on earth why you should 
hesitate another moment in placing this greatest 
of all musical instruments in your home. 
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Joe ~neglect 


—and neglect is un- 
necessary—is Waste- 
ful—is wrong. 


Use reasonable care— 
twice a year see your 
dentist. Twice a day 
use 


COLG@TE'S 


He pith R Í BBON 


TRADE OM Atm f 


DENTAL CREAM 


The Dentifrice with 
differences — different 
because— 


—it cleans and polishes 
with that necessary me- 
chanical action which a 
mere liquid lacks 


—it has absolutely none 
of the grit which in 
many dentifrices injures 
gums and enamel 


—it leaves the mouth 
non-acid and is so deli- 
cious in flavor that its use 
is a treat. 


Trial tube of generous 
size sent for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 26 

199 Fulton St, 

New York 


Makers of the 
Famous Cash- 
mere Bouquet 
Soap. 
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F Under Management 

that has Long Catered 
to the Demands of 
Discriminating Visitors, 


THE HOLLAND HOUSE 
enjoys a unique distinction among ex- } 
clusive and democratic travellers from all 
parts of the union. lts 


= COMFORTS AND LUXURY 


appeal to the requirements of each individual. | 


The rooms, single or en suite, with or without bath, 
are as well attended, arranged and patronized as the 
Royal suite, which is always in demand, 


The grill, public dining 
room, and the cozy saloon 
reserved exclusively for ladies, 
~)set New York's standard in 
| epicurcan art. 


The Hotel is advantageously § 
located in New York Cir. near all 
railway terminals, underground 
J and elevated stations, theatres, 
f shopping centres, and commer- 
cial districts, 

THE HOLLAND HOUSE & 
5th Ave. & 30th St. 


When in Detroit Stop at 


Cor. Adams and Park Sts, 


New and Absolutely 
Fire Proof 


In the center of the theatre, shopping and business district. 
Has large convention hall and grand roof garden cafe. Music 
from 6.00 p. m. to 12.00 p. m. Every room has private bath. 
European plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up. 


All we ask is that you go to any music store 
and hear this new Victor-Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


UNCLE REMUS’S 
HOME MAGAZINE 
Atlanta, - - Georgia 


d z —Write us for Holiday Bargains 
Attention Ladies —Laces, Plumes, Shirtwaists, 
Neckwear, Corsets, Fineries, Games and other Merchandise Bargains. 


CINCINNATI MERCHANDISE COMPANY 
809 Traction Building, CINCINNATI, O. 


Poems Wante 


CASH PAID FOR SONGS. 
Needham Music House, St, Louis, Mo 
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Of course, Mr. Grocer, you are telling your 
customers about Heinz Mince Meat and 
Plum Pudding. 


You are telling the housewife crown Valencias. We wash and 


that the Heinz way is her own way 
of making mince meat. 

We not only make it as good 
and clean as she makes it—but we 
have facilities—materials—that she 
cannot possess. 

More than that,we have achieved 


a wonderful distinct flavor in Heinz 


Mince Meat. 


Heinz Mince Meat is the very 
soul of good mince pies. 

Every housewife knows how e/z- 
sive a good mince meat flavor is. She 
may strike it one time and miss it the 
next. The delicious taste of Heinz 
Mince Meat is a/ways the same. 

Andthen,no home kitchen could 
be cleaner than the Heinz kitchens 
where it is made. ‘The floors are 
clean. The walls are spotless. The 
workers are neatly uniformed. 

Our apples are selected, pared, 
quartered and cored in the old- 
fashioned, housewifely way. Every 
bruised spot and blemish is rejected. 


We send to 
Spain for raisins; 
the plump, full- 
flavored, four- 


seed them carefully. | 

W euse only the biggest and most 
luscious Grecian currants. They are 
inspected and given two washings. 

We get our beef—choice cuts 
fresh every day—boil it ourselves. 
The white, rich, whole knob kidney 
suet is as good as it looks. 

The candied fruits and peels are 
Leghorn importations. Our spices 
come from the Orient, whole. We 
orind them as we need them. 

And everything in Heinz Mince 
Meat is so pure and so sound 
that Benzoate of Soda is not nec- 
essary to make it keep. 

Explain that you can supply it in 
glass jars, in stone crocks or in Heinz 
Improved ‘Tins—also by the pound 
from bulk packages. 

You can also tell your customers 
that Heinz Plum Pudding is just as 
good as Heinz Mince Meat. 

It, too, is made with finest raisins 
and currants and generously filled 
with candied fruit. Like Heinz 
Mince Meat, it also forms a splendid, 
satisfying finish to a perfect meal. 
And when youare 
> selling Heinz prod- 
€ ucts, don’t forget to 
à tell your custo- 
è mers that you wil- 
i lingly pay a little 
f more in order to 
= Live them more 

eed Ln equality for their 
= lØ money. It’s only 
{ie just to you that 


B you should know 
this. 


I those who buy of 


oo OE ee ae ee oe ee 


| aa 
And don’t forget, Mr. Grocer, other seasonable Heinz delicacies —Tomato Soup, Cranberry 
| Sauce, Preserves, Jellies, Sweet Pickles, etc., etc. Also Heinz Pure Vinegars. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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Editorial 


Chicago ‘‘Tribune’’ Leads Attack on Our Heritage 


ESPLENDENT in her great industrial and agricultural recrudescence, is 
the South about to lose, without a struggle, the laurels that once by 
acclaim were hers in the realm of ardent eloquence, picturesque phrase, 
ornate simile and perfervid peroration? Read the following editorial 

from the Chicago Tribune on the approach of winter and ask yourself if the sil- 
ver tongues of Dixie should not be silent now, her golden pens forever sheathed 
and the star-eyed goddess of Southern poesy sent slinking away for a scuttle 
of coal: . 


There is no timid hiding behind the grays and drabs of apprehension and grief. 
September, like a Manchu queen, calls for her cloth of gold and bids her tire-maidens 
bring her scarlet robes. When the Tartar conqueror comes he will find her resplen- 
dent and unafraid. 


The tall, graceful helianthus outbraves even the great masses of late golden rod 
in bedecking the court for its last revels. The wild aster, a modest beauty, is maid in 
waiting to the dowager queen whose reign is drawing to a close. The red sumac is 
the courtier bowing at the throne. 

Frightened messengers from the North, passing on swift wings, have brought word 
of the mighty array of the Tartar with a million sharp spear points sparkling in the 


receding sun—far away as yet, but the chill shadow of its vedettes can be seen at 
sundown. : 


Let the timid flee, but the courageous dowager puts on her cloth of gold. The 
invader will destroy, but he must admire. 

After this blow straight to her melliflous heart, what shall the South say? 
Henceforth, our magnolia-scented verbiage will turn wan and fall wasted; our 
most impassioned panegyric by comparison with this ponent brand will sound 
like the sad sob of an autumn rain. The South’s heritage of word-painting and 
pen picture has been ruthlessly snatched from her typewriter; and yet, though 
our thoughts now are voiceless, the untramelled, undaunted imagination may still 
wander ecstatically, if mutely, through a mystical maze of manifold beauties— 


Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 


Though we may weep, we do not despair, for we can rejoice that in the utili- 
tarian West the exquisite charm of the i: :piring autumnal season has won the 
pen which heretofore Las recorded politically candals and the price of pork. And if 
the South cannot answer the Tribune, rhapsody for rhapsody, we are preparing a 
reply which may be read in our smiling fields, and on our close-browsed meadows: 

“More and better Corn, more and better Wheat and more and better Cattle.” 


F F F 
Wiley Vindicated and McCabe Let Out 
HE Personnel Board of the Department of Agriculture, backed by the Attor- 
ney-General, attempted to have Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, fired bodily. 

Following this recommendation, which brought a howling protest from the 
press and the people in general, the Moss Committee, was appointed by Congress 
to see what was wrong with Dr. Wiley, and startling developments followed. 

It has been shown beyond the shadow of a doubt that the real head of one 
of the most important, supposedly scientific bureaus of the government was a 
lawyer—Geo. P. McCabe, Solicitor of the Department:of Agriculture. He held 
up more than one-fifth of the 2,800 cases recommended for prosecution by the 
Bureau of Chemistry since J uly, 1910. It was McCabe who started the fight for 
the remoyal of Dr. Wiley, Dr. Bigelow, Dr. Kebler, and Dr. Rusby; and the 
very violence of his attack proved a boomerang. 

It was shown beyond a doubt that McCabe and his Me-too, Dunlap, had 
maneuvered at every turn to hamper the honest, efficient and patriotic work of 
Dr. Wiley in his effort to see that the pure food law meant pure food. Presi- 
dent Taft was quicker than usual in seeing the true status—no more Wicker- 
sham-Ballinger reports for him—and before the Moss Committee reported he 
refused to accept the recommendations of the Personnel Board, even though 
backed by that of the Attorney-General. 7 i 

Following the vindication of Wiley, came the announcement that McCabe had 
been dropped from the pure food and drug board where for so long he antagonized 
Wiley. The retirement of Solicitor McCabe was a logical step in freeing the 
Bureau of Chemistry from restraint. 


F F F 


Is Flip on President Taft’s Trail? 


Fe PRESIDENT TAFT has a pet whale handy there is certainly a swallowing 
job ready, for it would seem that the President has on his trail a hoodoo—a 
regular political Flip. 

First, we find Mr. Taft signing a tariff bill which had in it “an indefensible 
Schedule on wool ;” next, he is seen indorsing the Hon. Richard Ballinger, and 
assisting in the firing of Pinchot; thirdly, we find him permitting an Alaskan 
Syndicate to take over land without the usual legal publicity. Again we observe 
him stirring up the vigorous West by vetoing the judiciary recall. 

Alas! Is our hero lost? 

No! At least for the moment Fate and Flip waver. By the aid—rather 
through the efforts—of the Democrats the President gets through his Canadian 
reciprocity bill. 

Stop! Flip enters again. The Senate and T. Roosevelt smash the arbitra- 
tion treaty programme; and the President vetoes the revision of the wool, cot- 
ton and chemical schedules, as well as the free list bill. 

Hope once more—the President sustains Dr. Wiley in the latter’s great and 
bopular fight for pure food. 

Once more darkness! The Canadian reciprocity plans fall to the ground. 
By a literally overwhelming vote Canada rejects reciprocity, throws out the 
Liberal ministry and Laurier, and puts R. L. Borden, Imperialist, in control. 


“or T 


Last, but not least, Senator La Follette is squarely in the race for the Republican 
presidential nomination. 

Mr. Taft has been too much of a compromiser—and compromises are ever 
dangerous. He has yet to realize that it were better 


“To take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them.” 


F F F 
The Season, Sneezing, and Sir T. Browne 


HAT unmistakable tang of the autumn has touched the air. No longer do we 

lean forward to tell our friend on the car that it was the hottest yesterday 
in ten years. Instead, we babble of brisk business, the cotton crop and the pos- 
sibility of an exceptionally early frost. 

If we chance to sit where the summer breeze was lately grateful, the nippish 
air may strike us on a spot where our pores are relaxed and then we sneeze. If 
Louis Saloshin chances to be standing near enough to hear our sternutation, he 
exclaims: “God bless you.” 

For the life of him he can’t tell you why the sneeze evokes from him this salu- 
tation, or unpremeditated call for a higher beneficence. So we are driven to con- 
sult our old friend, Sir Thomas Browne, whose delight in controversy was 
equalled only by the joy he felt in investigation. No question is too ornate for 
good Sir T. Browne. He does not besitate to overthrow the contentions of Aris- 
totle, Pliny, Diodorus, Sisulus and other less notables who had insisted that an 
elephant has no joints; cheerfully he batters the ancient traditions concerning 
the basilisk, puts the age of a deer at forty years, proves that a Kingfisher, hanged 
by the bill, will not show in what quarter the wind is; and places the phoenix 
among the myths. Nor does he fail to correct such ancient errors as the belief 
that chameleons live on air only, that peacocks are ashamed of their legs, and 
storks will live only in republics or free states—all the foregoing, and much else, 
did Sir T., more than 800 years ago, rescue from the haze of myth, mystery, tra- 
dition, superstition and over-credulity. 

Small wonder that having been saluted on sneezing, we turn to find if he has 
looked into this survival of ancient custom; and we wonder at the same time if he 
had occasion to investigate the thumb salute of the Thibetans, which is used by - 
the negroes in the South when driving. Another sneeze, and we discover Sir T. 
Browne's dissertation. He traces the salutation to Apuleius, in the fable of the 
fuller’s wife; and Apuleius was three hundred years before Gregory. Tiberius 
insisted on a sneeze salutation, and in Codignus, says Sir T., we read that “upon 
a sneeze of the Emperor of Monomotapa, there passed acclamations successive 
through the city.” 

In short, he says that superstition has given a sneeze a good or a bad mean- 
ing—if an ancient sneezed while putting on a shoe, unless there was some one 
present to salute him, he crawled back to bed and arose later. Thus a sneeze 
salutation may be a felicitation of the good or a deprecation of the evil to follow. 

We, therefore, on the authority of Sir T. Browne, salute not only the season but 
the sneeze, hoping that the latter will bring abundant joyousness and the former 
joyous abundance. 

F F F 


Pendulum of Prosperity Swings Southward 


ICK up almost any publication these days and you will have an opportunity 

to read something about the South—its progress, its possibilities and its 

prosperity. Five years ago we began preaching this doctrine, and it is a great 

pleasure to find that throughout the North and West there is a spirit of fairness 
and helpfulness toward this section. 

The World's Work, in its current issue, begins a series of articles under the 
caption, “The South Realizing Itself.” This series is by Professor Edwin Mims, 
of the University of North Carolina. 

Professor Mims says, in the introduction to his first article—which deals 
principally with the splendid lesson taught by Hartsville, S. C.—that there is in 
the South “a new spirit in work, a new outlook on life, and opportunities for 
success such as was not before dreamed of. It can now surely be said that the 
South is realizing itself and solving problems that the whole country will 
profit by.” 

Not only are publications discovering the South, but individuals from the 
West and East are planning to move into this section. Follows a letter which 
is one of fifty similar received in the past three weeks: 


Custer, Mich.—I am thinking of coming to the South to locate a farm. Please 
send all information a home-seeker would desire. Like many in the North, I am tired 
of the long winters that take so much to carry the householder through. 


If you want to know about the South—write us. The South needs the right 
folks from the North and West, and can furnish the land and the seasons. 


F F F 
Southern Securities in the Front Rank 


Collies Weekly, which is inclined to reflect thoroughly before it indorses 
a financial proposition, puts Southern securities right at the front of investments 
which it would be well to look into before buying elsewhere, and adds: 


Farm lands in the South are increasing in value more rapidly than in any other 
section. For the whole South, to the extent of about 340,000,000 acres, values jumped 
from $6.88 an acre to $15.84 in the ten years from 1900 to 1910. It does not require 
the vision of a seventh son to foresee further extraordinary increases in value. Securi- 


ties based on such prosperity, if thoroughly inspected and tested, should rank high on 
an investor's list. 


Suppose you read Mr. Kellar’s article in this issue on King Cotton and 
Queen Diversify, and find out what the South is doing with her farm acreage. 


NE Southern state is first and 
another is fourth in the list 
of crop producers for 1910. 
They are Texas and Georgia. 
Other “cotton states” have climbed up 
rapidly in the list in recent years. The 
reason is that the Southern farmers, 
while still admitting the value of 
the cotton crop, yet have begun to 
break the bonds that the former 
“King Cotton’ kept wrapped 
around them for nearly a century. 
Their cotton crops have helped 
greatly to give the Southern states their high posi- 
tion as agricultural districts, but they would not 
be nearly so high in the list if it were not for diver- 
sified farming. 

From 1820 to the outbreak of the Civil War the 
people of the South talked cotton, dreamed cotton. 
Cotton was King, an absolute monarch, without a 
rival, without a serious opponent. The world de- 
manded it and the South was the only place where 
the supply could be raised. It was this fact, more 
than any other one thing, that made the Southern 
people so confident they would win in that historic 
struggle. They believed that when the world was 
shut off from its cotton supply it would force the 
North to yield independence to the South. 

After the war the King’s grasp on his scepter be- 
came more firm. That contest had exhausted the 
world’s cotton supply and the world was clamor- 
ing for raw material to keep its mills going and its 
people clothed. India could not raise it; Egypt 
could not nearly meet the demand. 

So cotton again became the one object of con- 
sideration in the cultivation of Southern fields. 
Prices were high—after-the-war-prices. Fortunes 
could be made where in former times only moder- 
ate independence could be expected. Every farmer 
owning cotton soil was possessed with the one aim 
of planting cotton. 

Conditions, however, were changed. Cheap slave 
labor was a thing of the past. The planters had 
not learned to deal with other kind. They had no 
sapital and were forced to borrow money in order 
to tide over from season to season. Cotton factors 
flocked to the South from all parts of the world, 
especially the North and Englend. They knew the 
money was in cotton; they were willing and anx- 
ious to advance money on the future crops, condi- 
tional upon the planter putting all his acres in cot- 
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Absolutely Amazing Figures That 
Show How the South is Wresting 
Agricultural Prestige from the West 


ILIP R. KELLA 


ton. It was a sure crop; it made their money ab- 
solutely safe. 

The result was a sort of hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence for years. With soil rich enough to raise all 
they needed the Southerners were forced to look to 
the West for their corn and wheat and meat. They 
could not take their noses away from the cotton 
g rindstone long enough to grow such things them- 
selves. 

The little profit left after paying back the higher 
cost of production, the factors’ loans and the big 
interest charges, was nearly all absorbed in the 
purchase of food from other sections. Between 
1863 and 1869 the cotton growers also paid $68,- 
072,355 into the federal treasury on the “raw cotton 
tax” levied during the war. 


What Has Been Done in Eleven Years 


HE country as a whole realized enormous 

profits from the cotton crops, but little re- 
mained in the Southern pockets and banks. Grad- 
ually, however, the planters worked their way up 
through the system until they began to get ahead. 
As their own capital grew their loans decreased. 
Then they saw the folly of making a one-crop 
country of their land, and began to go in for diver- 
sified farming. They became corn farmers, wheat 
farmers, live stock growers, fruit farmers. This 
change had reachéd the point where it was notice- 
able about twenty years ago, but the greatest 
growth has been in the last eleven years. It was 
beginning to get under full headway in 1899. 

The results of the last eleven years’ work along 
this line are shown in the table recently issued by 
the Department of Agriculture showing the value 
of the farm crops in the various states. Farm 
crops compose cotton, corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, flaxseed,: rice, potatoes, hay and to- 
bacco. For many years Il- 
linois has led the list. But 
in 1910 Texas took first 
place with a total of $364,- 
110,000 worth of crops. This 


state was second in 1909 
and third in 1899. In the 


eleven years she jumped 
from $151,856,000, increas- 
ing her farm crops in that 
period by 140 per cent, 
while the increase for the 
entire country was only 
86.9 per cent. 

Illinois has been pushed 
into second place, Iowa in- 
to third, and Georgia has 
jumped up to fourth. 

The farm crops for 1910 
in Georgia were worth 
$210,192,000, not much less 
than those of Iowa, a little 
more than Missouri’s, and 
much more than the crops 
of Ohio, Minnesota, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, Kansas, 
New York, or Nebraska. 

In 1909 Georgia was in 

tenth place with ‘a produc- 
a tion of only $166,177,000. 

H Eleven years ago, in 1899, 
she was fourteenth, her 
crops being worth but $72,- 
985,000. Georgia’s gain in 
the eleven years has been 
188 per cent. 

The value of Georgia’s 
crops, exclusive of cotton, 
was $62,150,000. Without 
any cotton Georgian would 
rank above North Dakota, 
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Washington, Oregon, Colorado, West 
Virginia, Montana, New Jersey, not to 
mention the other less productive 
states, and would be nearly on the 
same footing as California. Georgia’s 
1910 crops other than cotton, were 
worth nearly as much as the cotton 
and all others combined just eleven 
years ago. 

Cotton of course had a great deal 
to do with piling up these big totals, 
and continues to be the largest and 
most valuable crop in both states, 

but both Texas and Georgia have ceased being one- 
crop states. Texas grows more cotton than any 
other state, more than any other country except 
India, and Georgia’s crop is close to two million 
bales, which is more than Egypt raises, and nearly 
half as much as the India crop. The following 
table of crop values for 1910 in these two states 
will show hoy they are curtailing the power of 
the old king; 


CROP TEXAS GEORGIA 
Cotton . .. - $201,940,000 $148,042,000 
Corn . 114,206,000 51,256,000 
Wheat . 18,404,000 3,549,000 
Oats . 11,433,000 3,996,000 
Barley . BRIO ie! e a ha seas e 
Rye . 47,000 204,000 
Rice . 5,942,000 66,000 
Potatoes. 35,366,000 861,000 
Hay . 8,582,000 2,001,000 
Tobacco . 105,000 217,000 

Total . $364,110,000 $210,192,000 


The value of farm crops other than cotton raised 
by Texas in 1910 was $162,170,000. This exceeds 
the value of the farm crops for that year in eight 
states that are usually looked upon as good agricul- 
tural states. They are Nebraska, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, South Dakota, California, North Dakota, 
Washington and Oregon. In other words, Texas 
could have lost every acre of cotton planted in 1910 
and still‘have ranked tenth in the list. In farm 
crops other than cotton Texas was surpassed by 
Tilinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas and New York. 

Texas, Georgia and the other “Cotton” states 
have greatly increased the value of their cotton 
crops, and have increased the acreage and produc- 
tion to a less degree. The amount of land devoted 
to cotton is not nearly so much now, in proportion 
to that devoted to other crops, as it was in 1899. 
The production of cotton in Texas has increased 
only slightly; it was 2,556,413 bales in 1899, and 
3,140,000 bales in 1910. Georgia increased her cot- 
ton crop from 1,800,184 bales in 1899 to 1,750,000 
bales in 1910, 

Texas has ten million acres planted in cotton 
and nearly nine millions planted in corn. Georgia 
has nearly five million acres in cotton and almost 
as much in corn. The exact figures are: Cotton, 
Texas, 10,094,000 acres; Georgia, 4,883,000 acres; 
corn, Texas, 8,800,000 acres; Georgia, 4,532,000 
acres. 


Increased Prices Responsible for Big Gain 
ET the fact that cotton ts the second most valu- 
able crop in the United States, being surpassed 
only by corn, makes it apparent that the Southern 
farmers are not-neglecting it in their efforts to 
grow something else. A thirty-two million acre 
cotton field in 1910 doesn’t seem like neglect. The 
farmers are not taking anything away from the old 
king; they are just getting something else. 

The cotton crop of 1899 was worth $376,566,000, 
which is not much more than the value of the crops 
of Texas alone for 1910. The value of the 1910 cot- 
ton crop is estimated at $808,000,000. A great part 
of this tremendous gain in eleven years has been 
due to increased prices rather than increased 
yields. At the 1899 prices the 1910 cotton crop 
would be worth only about $450,000,000. 

The attention that has been iven to the raising 
of corn in the Southern states in the last dozen 
years is beginning to bring results. Texas, Geor- 
gia, North and South Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, have successfully exploded the old fallacy 
that corn could not be grown south of the Ohio 
river. Of those states, Louisiana raised the least 
valuable corn crop in 1910, but hers was worth 
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$32,359,000; while Texas was surpassed, in corn 
crop values, by only three states, Illinois, lowa and 
Missouri—the latter a semi-Southern state. 

The thirteen “cotton states” raised $604,696,000 
worth of corn in 1910, and that was considerably 
more than the cotton crop of 1905, or 1908, and 
nearly as much as that of 1906 and 1907. That “lit- 
tle” corm crop proves that the soil of the South is 
not “worn out”. so that it will not produce corn; 
that “little” corn crop will help greatly in augment- 
ing the bank account of the Southern farmer. He 
still has a great deal of work to do on his corn fields 
before they will yield as abundantly as they should, 
and before his profit per acre will compare with the 
profit of his fellow countryman in the Middle West. 

The “cotton states” corn crop for 1910 was grown 
as follows: 


PAINTED FROM LIFE BY WILBUR G. KURTZ 


Type of Cotton Picker in the South 


——_— 


STATE VALUE BUSHELS 
TOXHS.. 3s so) > GL1S, 200,000 151,260,000 
Kentucky. 55,794,000 105,270,000 
Tennessee. 53,955,000 96,348,000 
Georgia. 51,257,000 65,714,000 
Oklahoma. 47,100,000 92,352,000 
Alabama. . .. . - 45,087,000 °° 63,432,000 
North Carolina. ... . 43,426,000 57,139,000 
Mississippi. 41,741,000 66,256,000 
Arkansas. . . . 4 40,145,000 69,216,000 
South Carolina. .:.. 36,681,000 44,733,000 
Virginia. . . ” 85,504,000 54,621,000 
PAU IBIOTIR ss se ne 32,359,000 58,835,000 
Florida. 7,492,000 8,814,000 


NDIANA and Nebraska grew 


more corn 


than 


Texas but the crop was not worth as much. 

The cotton states in 1899 grew farm crops to the 
value of $771,998,000. The total for the country was 
$2,511,155,000. The South raised 30 per cent of the 
total. ; . 

In 1909 the South’s farm crops were worth $1,528,- 
263,000; that of the entire country $4,652,656,000. 
The South raised 32.6 per cent of the total. 

The value of the 1910 farm crops of the South was 
$1,711,297,000; of the country $4,547,554,000. The 
cotton states raised 37.7 per cent of the total. 

The percentage of gain for the entire country be- 
tween 1899 and 1909 was 85 per cent; for the cotton 
states it was 98 per cent. The gain from 1899 to 
1910 was at. the rate of 81 per cent for the entire 
country and 108 per cent for the cotton states. 

The big total for 1910 was distributed among the 
Southern states as follows 


a V O S os <8 ee oo sO OSLO, G00 
GCOPQiG cw. |. ceeds Abts se ae A £...010,192:0G0 
South Carolina. .............. 140,009,000 
ARDADA. Ss. cists ho ated: crayitase F LO OE aioe 
MUISSISSIDDI -i oki a otis ke ope ts.% 16k AOR 
WORAS ODI. yn 6 oOo ew ae ee cea 131,872,000 
Worth’ Garoling s. irigas a «5-0 we’ 3) ee, OO 
LAAT LE E sete oe tos in os ia cong eg he «Fs: 0 04 ape, OO 
MTRANGAB. -sir Kiva cers adie antena, aiet LOO COO) 
DOMNCSESCE, Go Lb cess css atii ono L02,009;000 
EDU rg astra cia cite aL ar aE d 1a ARO 
TOWANDA. oo 6 E AE S os ET 
DLOMGS ME 2) sieR eRe 6 BEAL. PaO O00 


The agricultural efforts of Florida are devoted 
principally to growing deciduous fruits and vege- 
tables, but counting this state as a farming state 
there are eight of the cotton states in the first twenty 
on the list for the entire country; four more South- 
ern states are in the next six. Thus, of the first 
twenty-six states in the list, nearly one-half, or 
twelve, are cotton states, 


if IS interesting to note that Georgia in 1899 was 
surpassed by Ohio, Minnesota, New York; Kan- 
sas, Indiana, Missouri, Pennsylvania and Nebraska, 
in the order named; while in 1910, just eleven years 
after she began to grow something besides cotton, 
she leads all of those states. 

The farm crops of the South, in 1910, estimating 
the value of the cotton crop, were worth: 


COUR rte ie Sars Saws: oe oO RAO 
OOPN Gerais “esheets oe Ge es bo es CONTAGIO 
WUE se” «occas, + lat T ee sie cs, aE ROU 
DODECCOs. i i is rere Leh ee Po eal eine OLED 
SAO Fiat. sss at Mah Ma eee as ees BORED OOD 
ORIEN. Sete a Wis eck.) we ae” SBD 
EURUOCS s,s Ste oe Pe eo Ak oe OOO 
RiEs fa ojos eee A 5 Sea OO Oe OO 
gS ee = aes oF oat oP 1,000,000 
ELON > ana SRN oo. wine ig) ss a 746,000 - 
Buck whit... 2.6" 4 se. eee 380,000 
MIRESE.. y AAE s cath eS 50,000 
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The other crops were worth nearly one hundred 
million dollars more than the cotton crop. That is 
a good record for a country that raised nothing but 
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In Which Certain Sharpers Fail to Reckon With Human Nature 


6 6 NE more touchdown,” urged the 
coach. 

The red-haired quarterback rat- 

tled off a string of signals and flung 
his team against the tired scrub. Through and over 
the line went the plays, around ends, across tackle. 
The eleven was working superbly now, like an accu- 
rately-fitted, well-oiled machine, each part adjusted 
to increase the driving power of the whole. In six 
plays the scrub was driven back to the 5-yard line. 

“Take it over, Hackett,’ ordered the quarterback, 
disdaining the use of signals for this final rush. A 
big blonde giant left his position at right guard 
and came back to carry the ball. 

“Straight through, now. Ready! Go!” cried the 
quarter and the big guard, with the ball bugged to 
his breast and all the team shoving and hauling, 
struggled through the opposing mass to the goal line. 

Felton, the head coach, carefully disentangled the 
heap and gave the command, “all in,” which sent 
the players scurrying away to the gymnasium. Only 
Hackett, the captain, and Tom Elverson, the quarter- 
back, remained, as usual, to talk over with Felton 
the work of the team. 

The coach gave a sigh of relief. “Last scrimmage 
and no bones broken. I tell you that’s a weight off 
my mind,” he said. “There hasn’t been an-injury in 
three weeks and the team worked like a ball-bearing 
trip-hammer this afternoon.” 

Hackett laughed, contentedly. “Things did go 
pretty smoothly. I hope we can walk through ’em 
on Saturday like we tore up the scrub.” 

“T guess they’re tearing up their scrub, and hoping 
the same thing, only reversed,” put in Elverson. 

“Yes, but they don’t have a mainspring in their 
team like our red-topped field general,” replied the 
big captain, putting an arm on Elverson’s shoulder. 

“That’s right,” said Felton. “You must continue to 
take good care of yourself, Elverson. We haven't 
another decent quarter in the squad, you know.” 

“He’s tougher than spring steel,” continued Hack- 
ett. “He hasn’t been laid up for any cause in two 
years and there isn’t another man on the team of 
whom that can be said. Always out here, and always 
working hard. You should have been captain this 
year, Tom.” 

Felton fidgetted a little. His influence had been 
potent in the selection of a captain and it was not 
a matter he cared to discuss before the quarterback. 
“You two hustle before you catch cold,” he admon- 
ished. “I must see the ground keeper about covering 
the field.” As he strode away, Hackett and Elver- 
son walked slowly toward the gymnasium. 

“There’s no doubt of it; you should been captain,” 
repeated Hackett, as if the idea burdened him. 


A Gall for Eiverson Swept the Crowd, 


By PAUL LEWIS 


Filustrations by TERIO RGE EF: 


“I wont be captain next year, either,” said Tom, 
quietly. 

Hackett did not reply. He knew that it was true, 
and Tom knew that he knew. 

It had been a rarely beautiful November after- 
noon with a gorgeous sunset. The red light was fad- 
ing out of the west and a white moon was climbing 
upward in the eastern sky, filling the huge bowl of 
the stadium with a flood of sliver light. From far 
off toward the Quadrangle came the sound of much 
shouting and the refrain of a stirring song. 

The grandstands were wholly emptied of the crowd 
which had gathered for the last public practice, but 
a few stragglers still lingered near the gymnasium 
entrance. One of these, a heavy, bland-faced man 
with a clerical air, intercepted Tom as he mounted 
the terrace steps with Hackett. 

“How do you do, Mr. Elverson,” he said. Then, as 
Hackett passed into the gymnasium: “I see you 
don’t remember me. My name is Albert Donahue, 
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and I live near your old home in New York. I 

used to know you when you were a little kid.” 
Tom recalled him now, not from boyhood mem- 

ory, but from his reputation as a small politician, 


and somewhat notorious gambler. He was better 
known as “Policy Al.” “Oh, yes, I believe I remem- 
ber you,”. said Tom, and put out his hand. 

“I wont detain you now, but I would like you to 
come up to the Arlington Hotel and see me tonight,” 
explained Donahue. “I have a little proposition I 
want to lay before you.” 

“Well, I’m pretty busy now. 
asked Tom, doubtfully. 

“Yes, it is,’ Donahue replied. “It’s a chance for 
you to earn two thousand dollars in cash before this 
time next week without lifting a hand. But we wont 
discuss the matter now. TIl expect you at the 
Arlington sometime during the evening.” 

With this he turned and walked toward the gates, 
leaving Tom gasping in surprise and amazement. 
For a moment he stood thus, wondering what such 
a wonderful chance could possibly be; then the 
truth of the thing flashed in. It could have only 
one meaning. His heart seemed to grow cold as he 

turned to enter the gymnasium, 


Is it important?’ 


j 


Most of the players were already coming from | 


the baths and donning their street clothes leisure- 
ly. The scrubs, who, after a season’s gruelling 
work, would not have even a place on the bench 
in the great game, were in a cheerful mood. The 
long strain of training and practice was over for 
them. 

“First time this fall I’ve found any consolation 
in being a second-rater,” observed a big Sopho- 
more. “I’m going up to the Rathskeller tonight 
and get a planked steak—maybe two of them. 
And I’m going to take these other fellows along 
and treat ’em to a real dinner while you cracks 
give your usual imitation of eating at the train- 
ing table.” 3 

Hackett pulled off a cleated shoe, and balanced 
it in his hand. 

“Don’t break your fast too violently, Sonny,” 
he admonished. “I shouldn’t like to see you get 
the colic, for you may be needed to practice on 
next year.” 

Tom, in no mood for chafing, sought a secluded 
corner. As he slowly divested himself of his togs, 
he pondered Donahue’s astounding offer. He had 
little doubt of the manner in which he was ex- 
pected to “earn” the two thousand dollars, but he 


did not consider that now. The idea of having 


so much money engrossed his thoughts. 
What a vast sum it seemed. What long cov- 
eted delights and luxuries it would purchase! It 
would enable him to wear good clothes and to 
take a better room. He might yet be asked to 
join a fraternity and perhaps would be chosen to one 
of the influential clubs which dominated the social 
life of the University. The promise of such munifi- 
cence seemed to double the acuteness of the want of 
money which had so keenly galled him through all 
his course in Prep. school and college. 

When Tom went in to the shower baths a loud 
conversation between two of the football men there 
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was suddenly stopped. He surmised that they were 
probably talking about the Captaincy. Both were 
Delta Theta men, and the captain was usually picked 
in their Frat house. Tom. hurried through with his 
bath and rub down and donned his street clothes as 
quickly as possible. It was the custom in these last 
days of the season to linger long in the dressing room 
discussing events of the practice and speculating on 
what might happen in the big game. Tom was in no 
mood for it this evening. He left the gymnasium and 
struck off across the moonlit campus without regard 
to direction. 

His thoughts were in a turmoil. The idea that he 
must and should have that money intrenched itself 
in his mind and flouted all arguments he brought 
against it. ; 

It wouldn’t be fair to Forbes. Absurd! Forbes 
had picked him off the city lots and paid his ex- 
penses through Prep. school and two years of college. 
But why had he done it? Only because he had seen 
with practised eye that Tom was a natural quarter- 
back, a great star in embryo who would be certain 
to win games and glory for his Alma Mater. On the 
first big game in which Tom had played Forbes had 
won more in wagers than he had expended on the 
lad in four years. The following year he had bet 
three times as much, a matter of many thousands, 
and won again. 

Forbes had not lacked money when he was in col- 

lege. He had been a swell, belonged to fraternities 
and clubs and was generally popular, like big 
Hackett. For the first time Tom began to feel bitter 
toward his benefactor. He had been grateful always 
before, but now he told himself that Forbes had done 
wrong in taking him out of his old environment with- 
out making it possible to associate as an equal with 
the fellows among whom he was placed. 
_ It wouldn’t be fair to the fellows. Why not? What 
did he owe the fellows? What had they done for 
him? Had he not been the great factor in winning 
the big games in each of the last two seasons? Games 
that the coaches and sporting writers and even his 
fellow players conceded would have been lost with- 
out him. What had he received in return? A few 
cheers and a pat on the back on the football field, 
and the cold shoulder off it. A sort of impersonal 
hero worship for the brilliant quarterback without 
the intimate fellowship which he craved. 


| seco the average college boy, Tom BPlverson 
had no well-defined code of ethics and no ideals 
to guide him. Ethics and ideals were not inherited 
in the social strata from which he came. The money 
caste which he had learned to recognize in the city 
Streets was the only one he knew. He wanted this 
money very much and he would acknowledge no 
reason why he should not take it. He considered 
the question still undecided when he arrived at the 
training house where the other. members of the 
team were already gathered about the table. 

Tom ate his carefully measured meal in silence, 
even morosely, but as such a peculiarity was not 
rare during the strain of a big game it passed un- 
noticed. What cheerfulness there was mostly radi- 
ated from Hackett and the coaches, and the big 
guard, alone, laughed with apparent spontaneity. 
- When dinner was over, Tom went directly to the 
Arlington and asked for Donahue. The New Yorker 
Was still in the dining room, but he came out im- 
mediately, and led the way to his room. 

‘I suppose I had better explain fully, at once,” 
he saig, noting Tom’s strained face. “I don’t sup- 
pose you remember much about me, but ‘I knew 
your father pretty well. He used to vote with our 
crowd in the Sixth Ward. 

‘Now it looks to us down there as if these peo- 
ple have been using you to boost their game along 
Without you getting very much out of it. You’ve 
been the whole thing on their team for three years 
and they've won games that wouldn’t have been 
in sight without you. Of course I know you’re 
not paying your own expenses here, but what are 
expenses when a big game like this next Saturday 
is at stake? 

“We fellows have got together a little wad to 
bet on the game, but we can’t afford to lose it. With 
Some of us, it’s all we have. But we want you to 
have a good share of what comes in, and that’s 
why I came up to see you. 

You know that your team can’t win without you. 
All that’s necessary is for you to make one or two 
plays like your substitute quarter would make if he 
were playing, and I’ll come here next week and hand 
Py two thousand dollars cash.” 

ES i mean you want me to throw the game,” 
ig Sipe Tom. The remark was superfluous, but 

Zs PS forced the words unconsciously. 

Some of these swells might call it that—the rich 
men’s sons who have nothing to do but spend 
money,” replied Donahue. Tom dropped his head to 

oe sig bewildered. 

i im Rorabaugh, who knows the game, says it all 
pends upon the quarterback,” the gambler con- 
N ued. “I don’t know myself, but it seemed to 
e this afternoon that if you’d ever miss the ball 
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when it’s kicked ’way back there, the other side 
would have a fine chance.” 

“One missed punt in that game would just about 
lose it,” said Tom,. slowly. 

“Well, lets call it settled, then,” said Donahue, 
rising and putting a hand on the boy’s arm. “Just 
one missed punt, and I’ll come up with the two 
thousand. You have my word and any one from 
the Sixth Ward knows that’s good.. We don’t go 
back on our friends down there, if we aint swells.” 

On thé morning ofter Tom’s interview with Don- 
ahue, the Varsity squad was taken to Denman’s 
point to remain until Saturday morning. The trainer 
made his usual announcement to the newspapers 
that the sharp mountain air of the Point was nec- 
essary to prevent the players’ growing stale, but 
the real motive was the coaches’ desire to have 
their charges away from the college hurly burly. 
To nervous systems strung fine by long training, the 
surcharged fever of expectancy about the campus 
and dormitories would be damaging. 

Two bright mornings spent in long walks over the 
country, short afternoons of signal practice on the 
hotel lawn, and shorter evenings of conversation 
and lectures by the coaches before a log fire, and 
then the team was bound back to college on the 


_morning of the big game. 


The entire student body turned out to meet the 
players. There was- a band and a parade and a mass 
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a pink New York sporting sheet before Tom’s eyes. 
The front page was covered with photographs of 
the two big teams, and a wondrous drawing of him- 
self, in the act of “smothering” a punt, was the cen- 
tral figure. A short paragraph, with big headlines, 
in a side column, said that the odds were 3 to 2 
on the home team on the Stock Exchange. 

“T was lucky to get my little five hundred plunks 
placed at even money,” commented Hackett. The 
quarterback winced. He had not known that Hack- 
ett was betting. 


WENTY thousand partisans on the blue side of 
the field flung back the defiant cheers of the 
twenty thousand on the red side. The band crashed 
out a battle hymn. The cheering sections with their 
organized yells formed a diapason in the medley of 
noise. White sweatered cheer leaders in front of 
the stands swayed with rhythmic energy. Over- 
head, a wan sickly sun looked down from a pale 
sky that was put to shame by the dazzling blue of 
the south stand. 

Then forth from the gymnasium issued two 
groups of sturdy, lithe young men, who ran through 
futile, seeming, charges while the forty thousand 
spectators redoubled their noise-making efforts. 
The great game was about to begin. 

In the first test of strength, the red team gained 
but four yards in two downs. Then their tall right 
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He Leaped Aside to Avoid Two Red Tacklers Who Were Almost Upon Him 


meeting in front of the training house where every 
member of the team was called upon to make a 
short speech. Tom would have escaped,this ordeal. 
Hackett, serious for once, assured the crowd of his 
teammates’ fitness and their determination to battle 
to the last ounce of energy. Two or three of the 
older players repeated this assurance in as few 
words as they could manage it, and then a call for 
“Blverson—Elverson !” swept the crowd. 

Not until he was pushed forward and lifted to 
the stone wall of the veranda did Tom realize the 
deceit he had undertaken. His face flushed, his 
voice choked and died in his throat. At last he 
found breath to begin: “I don’t know what to say, 
fellows—” but that was enough for his listeners who 
wanted only an opportunity to cheer. 

“Who's all right? Elverson! Elverson! Elver- 
son!” they yelled, winding up with three long lo- 
comotives. 

Through a mist that swam before his eyes, Tom 
dimly saw a sea of waving hats and upturned faces, 
He had been through these mass meetings before, 
but never had the cheering for him seemed so 
hearty and trustful. Then came Forbes, bigger 
than ever, and smiling proudly, pushing through 
the groups of coaches and old grads to shake his 
hand. 

In the three hours that remained before the be- 
ginning of the game, Tom wished many times that 
he could withdraw from his bargain. His curiously 
tense condition of mind did not permit him to think 
clearly; only to wish. - But he clung fast:to the 
idea that he had made the bargain, and must ful- 
fill it. His father’s friends down there in the city 
had bet their all on his promise, and he couldn’t let 
them lose their money. 

As the team dressed for the game, some one thrust 


halfback, a famous punter, booted the ball past the 
middle of the field, where it dropped snugly in Tom’s 
waiting arms. With a quick sidewise leap to avoid 
the end who was almost upon him, he dodged and 
twisted back twenty yards before a tackle brought 
him low. 

The long, rolling yell from the blue stand be- 
came a frenzied yell as this unexpected dash brought 
the spectators to their feet. But the hope of an 
immediate touchdown was short lived. Twice the 
quarter flung his plays into line, once on the shoul- 
ders of the mighty Hackett, and only a scant three 
yards were yielded. On the third down, he called 
on Norton, the fullback, to punt as close to the 
line as possible without driving the ball over for 
a touchback, 

It was quickly apparent that the teams were very 
evenly matched. The blue eleven, driven by its 
quarterback with perfect method, worked with pre- 
cision, speed and power, like the well-driiled ma- 
chine it was; but the enemy was unexpectedly 
strong. Their line held tenaciously, and their back 
field, which had been an unknown quantity, proved 
to be marvelously welded, alert and speedy. ` 

A few yards would be hammered out; perhaps a 
first down. Then the defense would rouse and stiffen 
into impenetrability. 
ends that after Elverson’s first dash, not a runner 
was able to get around for appreciable gain, 


Tom used every play in his repertory in the vain 
effort to pierce or encircle the red line. He worked 


Hackett unmercifully, partly from a half ironical 


desire to make the Captain earn his glory, and 
partly with the idea that a steady hammering on 
one point would eventually develop a weak spot 


where none was yet apparent. 
(Continued on Page 25) 


So quick and agile were the 
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PASSING OF STEAN 


T WAS seldom that Mike Carbine left his 
boat. For more than forty years, man 
and boy, he had lived upon the Missis- 
sippi. Tonight, though, he had concluded 

to have a dish of river shrimp, a bisque of cray- 
fish, and a roast teal duck stuffed with the salty 
Cyprian Bay oysters. Nowhere, in 1875, could 
these delights be found in the same perfection 
as in the old Cafe Victor, in Bourbon Street. 

The meal had just been disposed of, and Mike 
and the Cub Pilot were sipping their brandied 
black coffee and smoking some of Jules Sarraz- 
in’s corn-husk wrapped cigarettes in silent con- 
tentment. Old Pierre, the waiter, leaned 
against the oyster counter and shuffled his feet on 
the sanded floor. Behind the counter the oyster- 
shucker dozed audibly. Above the door a moon- 
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“Right in his treacherous black heart the first 


By GARRARD HARRIS „2 


The Cub drew a long, quivering breath. 
“What did they do to him—hang him?’ 
“Are you crazy, boy? They did nothing to a 
man in those days—for that. It was his duty.” 
“I was so r-rejoice,”’ said Pierre, “tha’ sweet 
lil’ babby Gabrielle was with my Seraphine tha’ 
night. In fae’, tha’ blessed lil’ gal fo’ two year 
stay with me an’ Seraphine mo’s all the time 
w'en her daddy h’out on hees run. We have no 
enfants, h’ourselves, an’ we biccom a ver’ much 
attach’ to tha’ chile. She never know nozzing 
h’about it all.” 
“And what became of Gilmore—and the baby 
girl?’ asked the Cub after awhile. 
“Went up with me to St. Louis next trip.” 


Illustrations by R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


«sQ TEAMBOAT SUE” was not always known by that name. Her 

story was one full of tragedy, and she suffered for whatever 
her sins may have been. (But who can read the inmost soul and see 
with the eyes. of another?) This night she heard something calling 
to her—calling across the stretch of her past life from the sunshiny 
meadows of her young wife-hood. It is a strong story—a story full 
of life, with no rounding of the angles, that Garrard Harris tells 
unflinchingly yet sympathetically in “Passing of Steamboat Sue”. 


help him. Then his wife’s daddy’s old tub blowed 
up at Island 42—killed the old man—and Suzette 
didn’t have him to draw on for expenses.” 


“I Was Sitting in This Very Place . 
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faced old clock pointed to half-past twelve. These 
were the sole occupants of the place. 

A blast of wind roared down the deserted, nar- 
row street, rattled the front door, and flung a hiss- 
ing spurt of rain against the windows. 

“Ver bad night, Capatain Mique; an’ tha’ r-rain 
an’ tha’ ween—she ver’ col’,” ventured Pierre with 
the intimacy of many years’ acquaintance. Mike 
Carbine nodded. He was a man of few words, 
grave and silent. 

“T think January is about the meanest, rawest 
month we have in New Orleans,” said the Cub 
Pilot, who was Mike’s guest for the meal. Again 
Carbine nodded. His mind was far away. 

“Just such a night as this in ’59,” he said, reflec- 
tively, “I was sitting in this very place and about 
this time of night, when John Gilmore came in. Re- 
member, Pierre?” The old waiter nodded. 

“Pauvre ‘Sieur Geelmo’—he was one wil’ man 
that’ night. He dreenk one brandy after ’nother— 
an’ laugh, uh! I have the r-rigor to r-remember.” 

“Bring us two more demi-tasse coffee—black, and 
two ponies of brandy—and you take one, too,” in- 
terrupted the Cub. The waiter nodded apprecia- 
tively. Directly he joined them at the table. Other 
customers on such a night and at such a time were 
unlikely. 

“Gilmore was mighty near crazy, too. He knew 
he’d find me here, knew I always eat here when the 
Rainbow was in port. I passed his boat at Red 
Store Landing going up as we were coming down. 
He got off at Donaldsonville, caught the Lone Star, 
and followed us about three hours.” 

“But — what was the matter—I don’t under- 
stand?’ said the perplexed Cub. “Was he on a 
spree?” Carbine glanced tolerantly at him. 

“Woman,” said Pierre, between sips of brandied 
coffee. 

“Oh!” sapiently remarked the Cub, lighting an- 
other Uncle Toby. 

“T told him he was a fool to marry that girl, and 
tried to keep him from it. He was fifteen years 
older than her—and wasn’t anything but mud-clerk 
on the Rainbow. Her daddy was a cap’n—owned 
his boat, such as she was—an old fat-headed 
widower with this one girl who was raised on the 
boat and lived on it with him. Took about all his 
little old craft made to buy finery for Suzette.” 

“Geelmo’ was cr-razy "bout tha’ gal,” said Pierre. 

“Oh, yes—so his friends had to make the best of 
it. I got him that job as mate on the Imperial to 


+ When John Gilmore Came In.” 


“What did she want 
with so much money?’ 
inquired the Cub. 

“Clothes, hats and fool- 
ishness. John spent all 
he made on her, but 
when he got in off the 
boat he wanted to be 
quiet at home. And she, 
having been reasonably 
quiet, for her, while he 
was out catching -the 
devil in all sorts of 
weather on that bends 
packet, wanted him to 
tear around with her to 
shows and such, They 
used to have some right 
lively times arguing the 
proposition in that cot- 
tage he had down on 
Marais street.” 

“We live fo’ doors f’m 
theem — I know,” said 
Pierre “Me an’ Seraph- 
ine we h’allow w’en that 
babby come, Mme. Geel- 
: mo’ she settle up — no, 
down—but w'en she get so she œn leave th’ babby, 
she fly h’about mo’ so, to mek up fo’ the los’ time.” 

“Just as soon as John’s boat would back out from 
the levee and get her nose upstream, that girl hit 
the street, hunting excitement and entertain- 
ment—” 

“Sailormens an’ steamboatmens is fools to marry 
—they’s ’way fm home much too much,” said 
Pierre, 

“Exactly. Everybody on the river knew how she 
was traipsing the town, except John. But I don’t 
think she was right down bad, do you, Pierre?’ 

“N-no—jes’ a fool, crazy to have mens notice 
her—” 

“At least until she met that blamed ’Cajun—Gas- 
ton Herbert—” 

“She wen’ ploom distract’ bout heem—that clerk 
on the Fawn. She down to the levee w'en the Fawn 
come in—an’ Gaston, he up at the house mos’ all 
the time w’en the Fawn loadin’. Ah, that Gaston 
—he was one ladies man—so 
han’some—so verve—so—ah, 
la, la!” 

Pierre slipped away and 
came back with three more 
coffees and brandy and an- 
other bundle of the Uncle 
Toby cigarettes. 

“So, that night like this, 
when John came in here, his 
face the color of chalk and 
his eyes blazing, when I and 
everybody else thought he 
was at least at Natchez—I 
knew that he knew at last. 
The Fawn was lying off Poy- 
dras street then. And I knew 
what John had come for.” 

There was a silence. 

“And — and did you stop 
him?’ queried the Cub Pilot 
hopefully with a click in his 
dry throat. Mike Carbine 
eyed him with tolerant dis- 
favor. 

“I did not,” he answered 
slowly. “I loaned him my 
Bowie knife.” 

“And — did — did he?” al- 
most whispered the Cub. 

The elder man nodded. 
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Then, From the Height, He Launched Himself. 


“And—?” 

“Oh—she?”’ Pierre shrugged his shoulders and 
made a gesture outward with his right hand. The 
Cub understood. The sweep of the arm included 
the vieux carre—the town. 

“John got to trading in cattle about in St. Louis 
and made a pile, then went up about Chicago and 
made more. He was worth—oh, I reckon mighty 
near a million when he died last year. He never 
married again—but he was crazy about that girl— 
sent her to Europe to school, and all that sort of 
thing. 

“T saw her once, afterward. She was about four- 
teen—all feet and legs and paws like a puppy—but 
TIl bet she’s a beauty now—she had the makings 
of one—and her mother was one of the prettiest 
women I ever saw. That’s what caught John.” 

The storm had subsided into a steady drizzle. 
In the quietude of the early hours a steamboat 
whistle boomed unnaturally loud on the air. Mike 
Carbine started and looked at the clock. 

“Good Lord—two o’clock! There’s the Natchez 
blowing now. Nice time of night for a boat to be 
leaving !” he grumbled, getting into his mackintosh. 

With the Cub Pilot at his elbow, the two started 
riverward. The rain had fallen to a dismal, gusty 
drizzle, and the wind came in fitful squalls. The 
air was damp with the smell of the streets and gut- 
ters. The gas lamps at the corners glowed dully 
through the mist-rimmed lanterns. There was not 
a soul abroad but the two. A half-drowned rat 
emerged from a gurgling drain and hopped with 
dismal, staccato squeaks in a dazed manner across 
the glistening cobblestones, weakly slipping into 
the icy puddles. 

The men turned from Customhouse street into 
Chartres, and then into Canal toward the levee 
landing. At the foot of the street lay the queenly 
Natchez, ablaze with lights, belching clouds of 
dense smoke from her chimneys, white pennons of 
steam eddying and trailing from the exhaust pipes. 

The bus from the St. Charles Hotel clattered up, 
stopped, and discharged a young man and young 
woman, the latter elegantly and richly dressed. 
The couple hurried aboard out of the rain, followed 
by a half dozen trunks from a dray. 

Out of the tenebrous doorway of a river-front 
dive below where the Natchez lay, there lurched an 
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eldritch figure which came hastening along, ignor- 
ing the puddies of liquid mud. To the Cub Pilot 
she seemed some grotesque human rat—she re- 
minded him of the one they had seen in Custom- 
house street. 

She was old and blear-eyed. Her rag of a hat, 
adorned with two or three artificial roses fished 
from some ash barrel, sat rakishly over one ear. 
The rain had faded the roses, and pink streaks 
from them incarnadined the sallow countenance. 
A strand of grizzled hair blew witch-like in the 
keen blast from the river. 
thrown about her shoulders: one hand clutched the 
ends across the shrunken bosom. 

The wind whipped the muddy calico skirt above 
a pair of man’s discarded shoes that 
gaped at the toes. On she came, more 
like a rat than ever—an old, gray 
human wharf rat from a noisome 
hole on the levee. 

The paths of the men converged 
with hers at the gang-plank. In the 
glare of the great headlight she halt- 
ed, and first seemed aware of their 
presence. 

“Ah—Mister Mike—gimme a quar- 
ter, Mister Mike— you know I’m 
steamboat folks myself —-steamboat 
folks—steamboat—steamboat—” 

The raucous tones of her voice 
sank to a mumble, as she stood, her 
eyes stretched unblinkingly at the 
shining eye of the great water craft. 

She even forgot to put out her 
hand—nor minded a sudden spit of 
sleety rain which pelted against her 
face, 

“Here, Sue,” said Mike Carbine, 
kindly touching her on the shoulder 
to recall her wandering senses, and 
dropping a dollar in her hand. The 
Cub in his pity gave her a handful of 
small change. 

She did not take her eyes off the 
boat, or look to see the extent of their 
charity. 

She seemed to be listening — waiting — with 
senses attuned to something beyond their ken. 

“Take that money and go get you a bed and get 
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_ those soaking clothes off, Sue,” said the older man. 


“Full of gin,” he said in an aside to the Cub. 

“Pm not!” retorted the woman, with a flash of 
passion, her eyes still on the boat. “There's some- 
thing calling me. Something calling me—calling 
me—calling—” Her tones trailed again into an 
inarticulate whisper and died away as her lips 
noiselessly iterated the words over and over again. 

The last blast of the whistle sounded. Three 
sonorous taps of the bell warned all who were not 
passengers to get off the boat. Carbine and his 
companion stepped up on the stage. 

“I’m going on that boat—I’ve got to go!” croaked 
the draggled woman, starting out of her reverie, 
and attempting to follow. 

“Get back, Sue—you’ve no business aboard—the 
Stage will be stowed in a minute—get back !” 

Carbine gently pushed her from the end. She 
made no resistance, but stood as one in a dream. 
The men walked onto the boat and up to the saloon 
deck. 

“Who is that poor old soul?” asked the Cub Pilot. 
“She’s either drunk or crazy.” 

“A bit of both,” said Mike Carbine. “She’s lived 
about the levee on the charity of steamboat men, 
begging from them for years because her folks used 
to be on the river, and we all help her. She goes 
by the name of ‘Steamboat Sue’—that’s all most 
folks know, or care to know.” 

“But who is she?” 

“Well, if you must know—that’s Jobn Gilmore's 
wife, Suzette.” 

The Cub Pilot gasped. How the shuttle of Fate 
Seemed to be weaving! 


HE final bell clanged, the donkey engine was k 


rattling, taking up the slack in the staging 
cables—they tautened—bow and stern lines were 
cast off—the stage began slowly to rise from the 
wharf. 

A bell tinkled far down in the engine room, and a 
titantic sigh came from the exhaust pipes as the 
paddle wheels started. 

The bow of the boat gradually drew away from 
the piling — the stage was sweeping in a semi- 
Circle riverward at about the height of one’s shoul- 
ders. A cry—an inarticulate, despairing cry—rang 
out from the lonely wharf. 

In the gloom a grotesque figure was seen to 
Clutch the end of the circling stage, and was swept 
out over the boiling yellow current. 

From the boat an echoing yell of horror went up 
when the plight of the woman was seen, as she 


A faded shawl was. 
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hung with weakening, clawing fingers above cer- 
tain death, 

Mike Carbine with one movement flung his two 
coats off, plunged down the main stairway and 
raced out upon the quivering gangplank, its end 
now high in the air. Before he could traverse its 
seventy feet of length, a wail broke from the pallid 
lips of the woman—age and dissipation had left 
her little strength — one hand slipped from the 
planking. She hung by the other the fraction of a 
second—and fell like a plummet into the Missis- 
sippi. 

“Man overboard —starb’d bow! 
board !” 

A hundred rousters echoed the call: involunta- 


Man over- 


rily it spread from pilot house to boiler room— 


“Man overboard!” ‘The great paddle wheels 
stopped, and for a moment on the swaying stage 
far out over the water, Mike Carbine stood poised, 
waiting. Would she never rise? 

Forty feet down the river from where she 
dropped, a white, distorted, strangling face showed 
wraith-like for an instant just under the surface 
of the tawny current, and began to sink again, 

Mike Carbine raced down the stage and caleu- 
lated the drift—he poised a moment with his palms 
laid together in front of him — then from the 
height he launched himself like a human javelin 
at the spot he picked. 

A groan went up from the boat—Cap’n Mike, the 
greatest mate on the river, was throwing away his 
life to save a drunken old hag of a wharf rat! 

There was an agonized wait—then far below, 
almost under the right paddle-box, Mike Carbine 
rose, and grasped with his right hand a ready 
rope. In his left arm he held the limp form of 
Steamboat Sue. 

They were hustled into the warm boiler room— 
he badly winded, and the woman unconscious. A 
tumblerful of brandy restored him, while the boat's 
doctor was working with the woman and haying a 
hard time reviving her. 

Passengers came crowding in. Among the first 
was the couple who had boarded the boat last. 


“Love 


By HELEN STEWART ADAMS 


A lily hung oera garden wall 

And beekoned the wandering breeze to woo; 
A bird sang from the tree-top tall 

Notes of love to his nest-mate true; 

And I am dreaming of you—of you; 

I'm dreaming alway of you. 

There is nothing so sweet as love, 


Ah, sweet 1s love—is love. 


The lil droops on its broken stem, 

For as was too fondly bold; 
The song died in the song-bird’s throat, 
For his mate on the ground lies still and cold; 
And an empty dream to my heart I hold; 
An empty dream I hold. 

There is nothing so sad as love, 

Ah, sad is love . . . is love. 
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The girl—she seemed scarcely more—came direct 
to the embarrassed mate. 

“Tt was grand,” she said simply, placing her soft 
hand in his; “but I knew you'd do it. You don’t 
remember me? I’m John Gilmore’s little girl— 
and this is my husband.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the mate, beads of per- 
spiration bursting from his brow as he gazed at her. 
The girl mistook his astonishment, and smiled. 

The bells tinkled in the engine room again, the 
great hull quivered with the impact of mighty 
wheels on water, and the boat swung out into the 
current on the trip to St. Louis. 

“Who is that poor old soul—I have such a feel- 
ing of sympathy for her I just Had to come and see 
if I could do anything to help her— 
do you know?” said the girl. The 
mate did not answer. 

The captain had cleared everybody 
out from the boiler room except the 
doctor and the two people talking to 
the mate. 

“Who is she?’ iterated the girl, 
looking at the pathetic figure lying 
on a mattress on the floor with the 
doctor bending over her. 

“She’s a poor old woman that had 
a heap of trouble, and she’s: sort of 
off in her mind,” stammered Mike 
Carbine. 

“How is she now, doctor?” in- 
quired the girl with tender solici- 
tude. 

“She'll live,” said’ the doctor, not 
stopping or looking up from where 
the life hung trembling in the bal- 
ance with death. 

“Oh, the poor, poor old woman— 
would it help if I held her head in 
my lap?” 

The doctor nodded. 

Down on the mattress sat the girl, 
and lifted the dripping head, all care- 
less of the effect on her expensive 
raiment. She chafed the temples and 
wiped from the closed eyes the water 
with a dainty handkerchief. 

A long, tremulous sigh escaped the lips of the old 
woman—she stirred and opened her eyes. They 
closed, and gazed again in dazed wonderment. 

“Here, lift up her head—tlet’s get this brandy 
down her —she'll be all right now — needs dry 
clothes and a warm bed more than anything.” 

“There isn’t a spare stateroom on the boat,” said 
the captain. 

“Put her in one of the berths in ours,” said John 
Gilmore’s girl. 

The captain hurried out to get a stretcher and 
hands to carry it. 

“Baby girl—my little Gabrielle—I knew I’d meet 
you in Heaven,” faltered the woman. 

“Wh—what does she mean?—that’s my name!” 
cried the girl with blanching cheeks. 

She looked appealingly at the doctor. 

“Mind a bit flighty yet,” he said. 

The girl turned her eyes in inquiry to those of 
Mike Carbine. He tried to avoid her gaze. 

“Captain Mike—do you know—do you—who?” 

He did not answer. 

“Do you know?” 

The tone was imperative now. 

The old woman half turned, and threw her drip- 
ping, skinny arms about the girl’s neck. There 
was an agony of pleading in the staring eyes. 

“Oh, my baby girl—my baby girl—you’ve been 
calling me—it was you—it was you! They took 
you away from me once—don’t leave me again— 
I’m so old—so old—so old—” Her voice trailed 
away into faint whispers. 

Again the girl’s gaze sought that of Mike Car- 
bine. He met the look without flinching—there 
was no need for words—the question was there. 
He nodded. 

“Is she—is she my—?’ 

“Yes,” he said simply. 

Gabrielle looked into the seamed, entreating 
countenance. Two great tears welled and coursed 
down her rounded cheeks. 

Then she put her arms about the frail form and 
drew the old woman to her | reast. With one hand 
she caressed the parchment-like brow, and brushed 
back the matted gray locks. 

“I always knew there was something — father 
never told me, but I knew—I came to New Orleans 
to look for you—I have asked and searched every- 
where—but nobody would tell me the truth—but 
nobody would tell me.” 

“And you, wont leave me, baby girl—my baby 
girl?” quavered the ashen lips. 

The girl bent and kissed them. 

“You are going home with’ me, mother—going 
home,” she said, gently. 
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“He Writes a Play for Edwin Booth, and Gets a Letter From Longfellow 


WROTE a tragedy—in two acts— 


a 


all told. There ws very little rea- 
son for the carnage — only that 


selves and the play. In my inno- 
cence and youthful ignorance I 
then and there established a prece- 
dent for other authors — fond of 
writing books for 
present profit 
and uncertain 
posterity — by 
closing out the 
agony in that 
wholesale fash- 
ion. How many 
readers would 
feel grateful to 
an author for 
winding up the 
careers of objec- 
tionable heroes 
before they have 
a chance to 
spread them- 
selves over four hundred pages of determined type! 
I had Indians in my tragedy, of course; hence, the 
bloody business of it. But it was not designed for 
posterity. It died early, but game. I forwarded a 
manuscript copy to Edwin Booth with the request 
that he assume the leading character, hinting that he 
might add several acts to it, if he felt like writing 
them; and I eagerly scanned the morning papers and 
the theater posters for announcements of “a brand 
new tragedy by a brand new author.” But if it ever 
was staged I never heard of it. Edwin Booth never 
wrote me a line about it. He had played Hamlet 
three nights in succession just before I sent my 
tragedy, and I charitably decided that his conscience 
would not permit him to kill any more people than 
those he had previously contracted for, and I let it go 
at that. 

I also sketched a poem in four cantos, but as its 
theme was the Civil War, it died a violent, but fortu- 
nate death ere I had proceeded to the 
second canto. My hero, having 
“caught cold’ at the battle of Bull 
Run, pneumonia set in, and he “fell 
in the blaze of his fame.” In his un- 
expected death, I had the consolation 
of knowing that he was good, as far 
as he went, and as my time for liter- 
ary work was limited, I did not “call 
him back again.” 

All of my heroes died young. Had 
they lived to be old they might have 
been in somebody’s way, unromantic- 
ally puffing a clay pipe in a chimney 
corner, and growling at the wild 
weather of this pitiless old world. I 
spared them all by making quick 
work of them. 

Just about this time, some kindly- 
disposed critic had told me that if I 
was determined to be a poet the very 
best place for me would be the coun- 
try—where I could listen to the sap 
rising, and the birds singing, and 
take in the scenery, and saw wood 
and write sonnets. So to the country 
I went and accepted a position with 
a sawmill man, who was to ration 
and room me and pay me ten cents a 
day for the first six months’ work, with the prospect 
of a raise, if I made good. As the old mill was in the 
hurricane belt, I soon discovered that a “raise” of 
some sort wasn’t far off; for the windstorms that 
swept that section sometimes expressed their disap- 
proval of the location of various wooden buildings— 
such as courthouses, postoffices, town halls and 
churches—by giving them free and sudden transpor- 
tation to other parts. 

However, as our mill was also in the timber-de- 
stroying business, it seemed to be immune; so, as the 
saw sang in the log I dreamed my dreams and made 


So, as the Saw Sang in the Log, I Dreamed 
My Dreams and Made My Rhymes. 


my rhymes—which were duly recorded on ruled paper’ 


by a pine-knot blaze at night. I found a friend in the 
watchman of the mill, who had read Byron and could 
quote from “Richard III” and Hamlets Soliloquy; 
and many a summer evening together we watched 
the stars and discussed poets and sawmills past and 
present. On one of these occasions he said to me: 
“Why don’t you copy off some o’ those rhymes you 


in which there were nine murders, 


when my characters got in the kill-- 
ing mood I couldn’t stop them.’ 
They just went at it for all it was’ 
worth, and put an-end to them-. 


have been writing and send ‘em to some Editor up 
North? There’s a New York weekly story paper that 
prints poetry and pays for it, and I’m sure you’d get 
a show there. Fix up that one about the owl hooting 
in the cypress by the dead lake, and send it on. I 
bet they'll take it and pay for it.” 

“How much shall I charge ’em?’ I asked, fearfully. 

“Three dollars,” he said, promptly. “Put a good 
value like that on your work and they’ll think it’s 
worth it.” 

The next day the owl and dead lake poem was trav- 
eling towards the Editor of that weekly paper, and 
on the margin was written (the watchman 
had dictated it): “I want $3 for this.” 

For nearly five weeks thereafter I was in 
a state of mind over the possible fate of that 
poem. One day the sawmill man handed me 


a yellow envelope with a New York stamp oy 


and my name thereon; and within that en- 
velope were three one-dollar bills, and a little 
receipt for me to sign, with the information 
that my poem had been accepted ! 

That was a 10-stroke! First poem sub- 
mitted accepted, and three dollars honor- 
arium! Then I took stock: All told, I had 
on hand ten poems, all rhyming nicely at . 
each end: Three dollars for one: Why not 
send on ten, and get thirty dollars at one fell s 
swoop? The ten vent. It seemed to me the 
Editor of that paper must have met them 
half-way and turned them round again— 
they got back so quick! <A brief note ex- 
plained that the Editor was sorry, but that 
his contributions had accumulated so he 
could not find room for those on hand. And 
he didn’t hope to hear from me soon again. I was in 
despair, but the watchman came to the rescue: 

“You shouldn’t have tried the wholesale business 
on ’em,” he said; “no Editor buys poetry by the yard 
—unless he’s short on wood and the stove’s cold: then 
he might invest in a few tons; but it’s pretty expen- 
sive fuel, even at reduced rates. ` Don’t be in too big 
a hurry; in fact, don’t be in a hurry at all. Lie low 
awhile, until he forgets how you tried to rush him; 
then send one poem out of the same lot. That’s the 
way to work it. He wont know it’s one o’ the late 
ten; for the ten floored him, and I don’t think he was 
conscious of reading one!” 


I Finally Let the Noble Creature Go for a Week's Board at a Rural Hostelry. 


I followed his advice, and in the course of a year Į 
worked the ten off. As unpoetical as it may seem, I 
invested the. $30 received for them in a mule; blind of 
an eye and prone to kick without warning. But the 
animal was invaluable to me: I rode all over the 
country and made notes: I mean, I rode when the 
mule let me, for it had a habit of stopping at all barns 
along the way for an indefinite period. Poetry af- 
fected it not and I was unable to swear at it in the 
language it had been used to. When I had made suf- 
ficient notes of the country I could get no one to give 
me one note for that mule. I finally let the noble 
creature go for a week’s board at a rural hostlery, a 
copy of Walker’s Dictionary and an old musket. I 
had vainly tried to get railroad trains to put the mule 
where it would do the most good—in damages—but it 
always looked out for the locomotive when it heard 
the whistle blow; and engineers were afraid to 
tackle it. 

I can recall no parting poem that I wrote as the 


the poetry output. 


And Within That Envelope Were Three One-Dollar Bills and a Little Receipt 
for Me to Sign, With the Information That My Poem Had Been Accepted. 


mule faded from my view. There is not even a line 
of regret for it in my “Journal”. 

Many magazines — then struggling for existence, 
but now prosperous—owe me a debt of gratitude. I 
would forward a poem, inform all my friends of the 
event and advise them to subscribe to that particular 
magazine, or at least forward sufficient stamps for 
the next number. 

They “had it in for me,” of course, when they 
bought the publications and my poem didn’t show up! 
But they generally got their money’s worth out of the 
more fortunate contributors, who happened to be rep- 
resented, and looked hopefully forward to the next 
number, and as I failed not to pur- 
chase, at a risk, every periodical 
against which I had designs, I shared 
their disappointment with them. I 
am sure the Editors would have 
thanked me, had they known how 
great a factor I was in the work of 
increasing their circulation. 

Several Editors advised me to 
“stick to the soil’, but I told them 
that plowing and hoeing didn’t agree 
with me. I think my mistake was in 
attacking the high-class magazines 
too early in life. 

One Editor seemed much impressed 
with an “Ode to the Pleiades”, but it ` 
evidently soared too high for him, 
for he said he thought they had been 
written up before, by eminent poets, 
who lived in garrets, and perhaps, 
had greater opportunities to observe — 
them through cracks in the roof, 

To one Editor I had written that I 
knew he would decline my poem, but, 
as I expected'to be an Editor myself 
some day, my revenge was certain: 
I’d be in a position to decline things — 
myself. “He wrote as follows: f 

“We would be more hospitably in- ` 
clined to this poem but for the statement that you will 
one day assist in the laudable work of keeping down 
To accept your poem might cause ` 
you to change your mind. Believe me, my dear youth, 
literature needs your help in the manner indicated !” 

It was only when I “got right down to the soil” that 
I, occasionally, “made good’’—with the lesser lights 
in periodical literature. As I have said, I was too 
early and frequent for the big, blazing fellows. 

I once sent a poem to Mr. Longfellow, and asked 
him if he thought I had any chance to “go down to 
posterity.” I had prefaced the poem with a Latin 
quotation—out of a dictionary. He replied in a 
kindly note, in which he said that the Latin quotation 
was ail right, 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The next instalment of the ` 


“Memoirs of a Poet”, which will appear in the Decem- 
ber issue, relates how a trunk-check led an old negro 
astray, and explains the effect of poetry on a mule. 
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JOSEPH H. JOHNSON 
Fire Commissioner of New York City 


HEN Joe Johnson, now Fire 
Commissioner of New York 


City, was—but why betray a 
friend? Let us genesisward. His first 
work was on the Journal, an afternoon 
paper in Atlanta, where he was born 
and reared. His first step toward fame 
was when he tackled a professional 
strong man, Sampson by name, and 
threw him out of the newspaper office. 
That was fifteen years ago when John- 
son was as red-headed as a Donegal lad, 
some huskier, and not quite 24 years 
old. Always aggressive, Johnson started 
in his paper a “Done, Heard, Seen and 
Said” column, which was the direct in- 
fluence in securihg the Broad Street 
bridge, in the buying of up-to-date ap- 
paratus for the fire department and in 
laying the foundation for a three pla- 
toon police department. From Atlanta 
young Joseph went to New York City 
and became. Great Oak of the Acorns, 
his own political organization. After 
that short term in politics, Mayor Gay- 
nor recently named him to take charge 
of New York City’s fire department— 
the greatest fire-fighting organization in 
the world. Bearing in mind the Samp- 
son incident, we dare not prophesy 
other than a great record for this 
young Atlantan in his $15,000 per 
year job. 
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ORN in Atlanta 35 years ago, Ed- 

ward G. Lowry has been busy 

every minute since. He is now 
Managing Editor of the dignified and 
influential New York Evening Post, 
and unless they are careful he will 
shoot a streak of ginger into it wide 
enough to reverberate over to the Na- 
tion where Paul More is in retreat. 
Like all good newspaper men, Edward 
started on the Atlanta Constitution, 
where he did the sports—and that 
was a sporting page then: sizzling 
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EDWARD G. LOWRY 
Managing Editor of the New York “Evening Post” 


accompanying sketches and like- 


HE 
ée nesses of Southerners who have made 

good away from home comprise the 
first of a similar series which will appear 
from time to time. Nor shall we overlook 
the Southerners who have remained at 
home and ‘“‘made good.’’ In this first of the 
series it is a matter for remark that all 
five of the gentlemen were at one time 
newspaper men in Georgia. 


slang, hectic hot-stuff and columns of 
chilli-concarne. It is believed in At- 
lanta that Edward wrote most of 
George Ade’s stuff. Edward's friends 
received a shock when he became Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Evening 
Post, but they were proud when they 
heard of his trips to Cuba, Canada, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii 
and Europe. When Edward was on 
the Constitution he was the sometime 
correspondent of the Chuckalucka, Ala., 
Home-Tribune-Herald, which wired 
him one night: “Send ten words on 
Queen Victoria’s death.” “One or two 
syllables,” wired Edward in reply. 
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ON. JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, 
Editor-in-Chief of the New York 
American—that is the way it is 

related by Southrons. Is W. R. Hearst 
the owner and publisher of the New 


HON. JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 
Editor of the New York “American” 


York American? Maybe he is, north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, but around, 
in and near these present environs the 
Hon. John Temple Graves is regarded 


as the man who keeps that New York. 


daily growing. ` For he it was who ed- 
ited the Rome Tribune and had as his 
telegraph editor the now famous Frank 
L. Stanton. In those days the scare- 
heads on the Rome paper were, poems 
and the editorials orations. But when 
all is said and done, the South has a 
warm spot in her breast for the Hon. 


John Temple Graves, for she knows: 


that he is a fine, ‘loyal’ fellow, whose 
sincerity protrudes beyond his phrase- 
ology. He was born near Abbeville, S. 
C., fifty-five years ago, and at this writ- 
ing fills several hundred lines in Who’s 
Who, and that without having to intro- 
duce any extraneous matter. He is also 
the author of several books that con- 
cern Florida and South Carolina. 
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OBERT ADAMSON, Secretary 

to Mayor Gaynor, of New York, 

is just 38 years old—but he’d 
bə older if he could without being il- 
logical. When he was 20 years old he 
came in from the country—from Cal- 
ico district, near Carrollton, Ga., the 
home of his uncle, Congressman Adam- 
son—and asked Clark Howell for “a 
job writing up things.” (We won- 
der if Bob still has a penchant for 
wearing a red tie with a purple shirt?) 
Editor Howell, as a try-out, told the 
young countryman to write up the 
points of interest about the city. Two 
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ROBERT ADAMSON 
Secretary to Mayor Gaynor of New York 


weeks later Adamson was back. The 
stuff he got together was cut down 
later and printed in four volumes un- 
der the title of “Full and Compre- 
hensive Chronicles of the Gate City.” 
When there was a vacancy in the city 
editorship, every reporter on the Con- 
stitution was unanimous in suggest- 
ing Adamson to fill it—they were 
tired of having him pointed out as the 
man who was turning in as much mat- 
ter as all the rest combined. From 
the Constitution he went to the New 
York World, where he handled poli- 
tics. Mayor Gaynor selected Adamson 
for his secretary because he thought 
Adamson the best man for the job. The 
Mayor was right that time, anyway. 


a R B 
ILDEN ADAMSON, Chief of the 


Bureau of Municipal Investiga- 
tion and Statistics of the New 


York City government, is a brother of 
Secretary Bob Adamson and came 
from the same district in Georgia. Like 
Bob, Tilden worked off his verdure on 
the Constitution. He resigned to go to 
Cuba as second lieutenant of the Third 
Georgia U. S. Volunteers. From Cuba 
he went to New York City, where he 
worked on the New York World, went 
to the Brooklyn Hagle, and later came 
back to Atlanta as city editor of the 
Journal. Then returned to the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, where he soon became city 
editor. In 1909 he was. made auditor 
in the Finance Department of New 
York City, and after six months was 
promoted to fit the title he now has. 


‘As he is a Democrat and the promo- 


tion was made by a Republican comp- 
troller, we take it Tilden was as- good 
an auditor:as:he was a reporter. - This 


year he is working. out a budget of 
$200,000,000, which sum is to be spent 
by New York City in. 1912, which is 
some speed for a youngster aged 33. 


TILDEN ADAMSON 


Chief of the Bureau of Municipal Investigations and 


Statistics of the City of New York 
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Perfect 
Soda 


Cracker 


Uneeda Biscuit are the 
perfect soda crackers. 


The flour used must 
meet a perfect test. 


The very purity of the 
water is made doubly 
sure. 


Even the air in the 
mixing and bake-rooms 
is filtered. 


The temperature and 
humidity of the atmos- 
phere is accurately 
regulated to a uniform 
degree. 


The sponge is kneaded 
by polished paddles. 


The baking is done in 
the cleanest of modern 
ovens. Then, Uneeda 
Biscuit are packedfresh 
in the purple and white 
packagethatkeepsthem 
crisp and good from 
oven to table. 


Is it any wonder that 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


are recognized as the 
National Soda Cracker. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


(Never sold in bulk) 


In the 
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They Met the Engineer Brandishing a Slice-Bar and Searching His Soul for “Cuss” Words to Express His Rage 


By BEN H. BLANTON 


WILSBUR Gr EVR Tes 


DECISION was quickly reached. The 
miner seized his pick and shovel 
and strode out on the broken wall 
of the old mill dam and began to 

loosen up the rocks to get down to a solid 
foundation. As the work progressed the interest in- 
creased and the two other men were soon working 
like beavers, rolling into place the heavy stones 
which the miner dug from the bed of the creek, now 
almost dry from the continued drouth. 

All through the afternoon they toiled, Bill working 
with a grim vindictiveness, the two others, joking 
and telling tales of the law and the court. Several 
trains stopped and the float on the tank showed 
that the water was steadily falling. By the follow- 
ing morning it would be exhausted and the creek 
bed below the mill would be dry. The section boss 
who attended to the tank was in the habit of pump- 
ing the tank full at daylight and locking up the 
pump-house for the remainder of the day while he 
was away on the road. These facts were known to 
Turner and the conspirators planned that the creek 
bed should be empty just when the tank needed 
filling. The miner remained at the mill and they 
brought him his supper. With his trusty rifle he 
spent the night in the building on guard. Bill Tur- 
ner, in his simple way, expressed in every movement 
his loyalty to Mary Emmons and her father. They 
had gained his confidence and he knew he could 
trust them to any extent. The characteristic sus- 
picion, inherent in the average miner, had been 
changed in Bill to a dog-like fidelity and love. 

Randolph Sanderson Jones was a lawyer by birth 
and grew up in his father’s office immersed in “the 
Law”, as it is spoken of by members of the legal 
fraternity in the South. The Law was his soul and 
existence, his trade, but not always for money. He 
made a living, and a good living, when he had a 
wealthy client, but it was the game that possessed 
his soul and made “the Law” a part of his life. 
Like a charitable country doctor, he never refused 
the poor or needy and at every term of court he was 
on one side of half the cases on the docket. During 
his vacation in the neighborhood he had spent most 
of his time around the mine and it appeared in the 
line of his work most natural to him to take up the 
fight of his friends. 


FTER supper Mary Emmons had a conversation 

with her father over the long distance tele- 
phone. The Miners’ National refused to advance 
the money for the payroll and the railroad officials 
would give him no satisfaction as to when they 
would move the loaded cars or furnish another sup- 
ply of empties. A strike in the machine shops and 
a shortage of engines and cars afforded a plausible 
excuse. The.-Emmons company was a very small 
factor compared to the enormous Great Southern 
with its forty mines strung over the two divisions 


Trituest rarion S oy 


of the road. Some of his best customers were 
threatening to buy coal on the open market and 
charge him with the loss, if he did not fill all back 
orders within the next week. 

The girl did not worry over her own future. She 
had given up a good salary as stenographer and 
bookkeeper to take charge of her father’s office and 
save additional expense. It is hard to see the sav- 
ings of a life-time swept away. Failures are dis- 
couraging to the young but when the hairs of a 
man’s head are white from age, bankruptcy and a 
life of dependence on his children are trials that 
few can face, A payment on the mortgage was only 
a month away and the inevitable ruin of the Em- 
mons Jellico Coal Co. would wipe out not only the 
savings of Emmons and his family but the smaller 
competence of a half-dozen of his best friends who 
had trusted in Emmons to make them all rich in 
their old age. It seemed so easy to figure out suc- 
cess on paper, but their foresight did not reckon 
with the Great Southern corporation. 

The belated sun hung low over the hills, red and 
lowering, as an old man rises from a bed of troubled, 
restless sleep, to plunge forward into another hot 
day of toil. 

“The drouth’s goin’ ter break an’ spile our fun,” 
growled Turner, without wasting the formality of 
a morning greeting. 

“Whats one man’s meat is t’other’s pizen. Be 
sangwine and cheerful, Son,” quoth Uncle Eph. “All 
signs fail in dry weather.” 

“Old Thunderhead is a good barometer, Mr. 
Skaggs,” smiled Mary Emmons. “TI bet you it is 
pouring rain before night.” 

“If you have opened the court in due form, Your 
Honor, I move that we pass the weather to the 
heels of the docket and receive the report from the 
Sergeant-at-Arms on how the dam is holding out,” 
rejoined the lawyer. 

“You'd think she was holdin’ out fine, if you’d 
heerd that section-boss cussin’ a while back,” Bill 
replied. Briefly he recounted the efforts of the rail- 
road man to pump the rocks out of the creek bed, 
as he expressed it, his pleadings and threats and 


Synopsis of Previous Instalment 


N the previous instalment of “The Triumph of Law” it is 

related how the Great Southern Coal Company sells an ap- 
parently worn out mine to the father of Mary Emmons. He 
develops it into a paying proposition and the “‘interests’’ begin 
to fight him. ‘The first move is to cut off Emmons’s credit, and 
the next, to foment a strike. Mary consults Randolph San- 
derson Jones, a young lawyer, who gives her the advice which 
she has taken in the opening of this present and concluding 
instalment. : á 


final retreat, vowing vengeance on all mines 
in general and the Mary Mine in particular. 

A high shrill whistle drowned the recital 
and a long, heavy freight train slid past 
the mill, brakes set, screaming and whist- 
ling like fiends. In vain the train crew tugged at 
the valve ropes on the tank and when the section 
boss arrived with his gang on a hand car they met 
the engineer brandishing a slice-bar and searching 
his soul for “cuss” words to express his rage. The 
minutes flew by as the train crew, watches in hand, 
raved and threatened. The hand car departed, four 
men working desperately at the handles. The en- 
gineer of the freight train accompanied the flagman 
down the track and waited for the approach of the 
passenger train they were to pass five miles below. 
The fireman opened the furnace doors and began 
pulling the fire and the watchers in the mill knew 
they had part of the game won. 


HEN the passenger train arrived, there was 

more consultation, more oaths and more 
trouble. Finally the passenger train crawled slowly 
up the track and the lower switch was again thrown. 
Then the long freight train slid down the grade, 
around the other train and onto the main track 
again. The setting of the brakes assured the watch- 
ers in the mill that the track was blocked until help 
arrived. As the passenger train swung by, forty 
minutes late, “The Court” delivered an opinion. 

“When that injine hits the first telegraph station 
them wires out there are going to git red hot.” 

“They’ve sho got ter haul a train-load of water if 
they run over this division any more tell the drouth 
breaks,” and Bill chuckled at his joke. 

While they were discussing the sale of the water 
rights to the railroad, Bill was measuring the height 
of the water on the dam. When he came back he 
explained that an old abandoned entry of the Mary 
Mine overlapped an entry of the mine of the Great 
Seuthern from the opposite side of the mountain. 
The dam had backed the water of the creek up to a 
level with the top of the dyke which had been thrown 
around the mouth of the shaft of the Mary Mine 
and by blowing up this dyke, all the surplus water of 
the mill-pond would rush through the lower entry 
and flood the Great Southern mine. It was not such 
a matter of what the ultimate damages would amount 
to but it would bring about a series of complications 
that fairly filled the soul of the lawyer with delight. 

Mary Emmons, at the little office, had put in a long- 
distance call for her father, but nowhere could he be 
found. Bill Turner blew up the dyke at the mouth 
of the Mary Mine and when he returned to the mill 
he reported that the old channel was running like a 
mill race. With ominous silence he slipped cartridge 
after cartridge into his repeating rifle and stood it 
up in the corner of the mill. 

“That telegraph has just about hit,” remarked “The 
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Court”, squinting with one eye at the wires, “and I believe 
I can see gold teeth flashing all over the Knoxville termi- 
nals.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Skaggs?” inquired the girl. 

“Didn’t you ever hear that Superintendent Logsdon was 
never known by any other name since the row at Jacks- 
boro? I thought everybody knew that. All his front teeth 
are covered with gold and his mouth flashes fire every 
time he cusses, which aint seldom. They was holding 
court at Jacksboro and Col. Boggs, the counsel for the 
plaintiff, made a remark which might have been construed 
to mean that Logsdon had lied and Logsdon riz up and 
says, sezee, ‘No man can live and question my veracity, 
and with due apologies to your Honorable Court, if the 
attorney for the plaintiff will step outside I'll wipe up the 
earth from hell to breakfast with his measly carcass.’ Old 
Boggs, in the late war, fit the Federals single-handed from 
Lookout clean to Savannah and left a trail of blood a yard 
wide. He took a general bird’s-eye view of the whole court- 
room and you could have heerd a pin drap. Pulling an 
old ‘forty-four’, a regular young cannon, from underneath 
his coat he laid it on the table and threw a handkerchief 
over it kinder careless-like and then turns to the judge 
‘Your Honor,’ sezee, ‘I’ve never denied no man satisfaction 
and Tecumseh Boggs does not know the meaning of fear, 
but I want to say in the presence of this honorable court, 
the jury and the assembled citizens of Campbell county 
that I wont fight no man a fist fight that carries a pair of 
brass knucks in this mouth.’ ” 


HE morning dragged along slowly and the watchers 

waited for the relief engine which they calculated was 
coming to the rescue, but they had hardly expected that 
the shutting off of the water would create enough excite- 
ment to bring an entire train. Before this train came 
fairly to a stop a dozen men sprang from the steps and 
came running up the track, headed by no less a personage 
than the Division Superintendent himself. After them 
came the section-boss and his crew of track-hands, all 
armed with picks and shovels. 

Mary Emmons had gone to the telephone again pon. at 
sight of the oncoming mob, Bill Turner sprang to the win- 
dow, rifle in hand. The superintendent reached a set stone 
fifty yards distant which marked the boundary line of the 
Emmons’ property. 

“Halt!” rang out a sharp command from Jones on the 
porch. For an instant the crowd wavered. Those behind 
pressed forward, craning their necks. One man stumbled 
and there was a general shifting of positions. 


As the Work Progressed the Interest Inc rea sed and Two Other Men Were Soon Working Like Beavers. 


MAGAZINE 
“What are you trying to do?—Tear down that dam— 


‘We're going to clear this track—” rang out in a medley of 


shouts. 

“The fust one ter cross that track is a dead man,” yelled 
Turner, “an’ I’ve got fifteen more bullets in this here piece 
of hardware ef you want ’em.” 

Jones and “The Court” advanced to meet the railroad 
men. After a veritable storm of expostulations the lawyer 
at last was able to interpose: 

“Now look here, gentlemen, we are acting within our 
rights. That dam was put up to stay.” 

“You go to blazes,” yelled Jameson, the division super- 
intendent. “Here, you fellers, go bust up that dam.” The 
men looked at him, then at the rifle in the window and 
shifted, uneasily. Not a man stirred. 

“Don’t get excited, please,” and the imperturbable Ran- 
dolph Sanderson Jones began polishing his glasses leis- 
urely with his handkerchief. Then the superintendent re- 
lapsed into “cussin’”, simple and elemental, and topped 
it off with frills and embellishments peculiar to himself, 
to which it was a privilege and a revelation to listen. 

“Hope you feel better,” Jones rejoined, pleasantly. 

This started another outburst, directed chiefly at the 
men who were all “fired” singly and collectively and or- 
dered home to help with the family washing. When he 
took breath one realized how only satan can rebuke sin, 
The good don’t know enough about “cussin’.” 

“When you are at leisure I will be pleased to discuss 
with you the riparian rights of the property of my clients 
and I will offer you a seat in the shade. Our quarters are 
small,” Jones hastily added, “and I regret that the invi- 
tation cannot be extended to your men.’ 

The Division Superintendent was like a rRNS at rest. 
Occasional bursts of steam, odorous with sulphur and 
brimstone, were ejected at brief intervals. The chair 
groaned and creaked as he flopped down. He mopped his 
face as if he had a grudge against it. 

“Without any reference to the just law of retaliation or 
your many violations of usage and the rights.of my clients, 
we have reached the conclusion to retire temporarily from 
the mining business and set about the preparations for 
the conduct of a business older than mining—older than 
the law—” 

“Cut it,’ snapped Jameson. 

“Don’t let me detain you.” Jones very leisurely began 
rolling a cigarette. “Possibly you might prefer to have 
me explain to your general counsel. I can wait, of course, 
until they address me in due form—” 

“For the love of Mike, boy, hurry—” 

“Taking up the thread 
of my discourse where it 
was unfortunately brok- 
en,” again a pause, as he 
struck a match. “My 
clients are preparing to 
operate a mill for the 
purpose of grinding 
wheat and corn.” 

“To hell with your 
mill—” and again the 
volcano was in erup- 
tion. 

“The Law is plain,” 
and Jones rose to his 
feet impressivély. “To 
destroy the dam of a 
mill for grinding wheat 
or corn in the State of 
Tennessee is a felony. 
To trespass upon the 
property of my clients 
is worse than a felony, 
it is suicide.’ The Su- 
perintendent dabbed at 
his face again. 

“The plaintiff in this 
cause not being repre- 
sented by counsel, The 
Court holds that he may 
read the law on the 


“I’m in a hurry.” 


statute book of this 
great Commonwealth. 
Want to take a _ look, 


Cap’n? I’ve got her here 
in my grip—’ and the 
old Justice looked at 
Jones for approval. 

“Your Honor,” re- 
marked Jones, “the ar- 
gument as well as the 
reading of the statute 
may remain pendente 
lite, Mr. Jameson not 
caring to handle the 
matter from a legal 
standpoint.” 

“I’m up a tree,” ex- 
claimed Jameson in des- 
peration. Then he ar- 
gued, pleaded and again 
relapsed into the luxury 
of calling down the 
wrath of fire and brim- 
stone on nothing in par- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Something 
Good 
In the Pantry! 


Always ready to serve in- 
stantly from the package with- 
out cooking. 


Delicious— 
Appetizing 


Post 
Toasties 


Thin bits of corn toasted to 
a delicate light brown. 


To be eaten with cream and 
a sprinkle of sugar—sometimes 
fruit—either way. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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T is the purpose of this series of articles—of which this is the elev- 
i pied instalment—to illustrate types of Southern architecture in which 

students are interested; the Georgian (or Colonial) with its refined 
classicism; the West Indian, with its double-deck verandas, and that 
peculiar and most typical style, with white columns as its salient 
feature, which was the natural outgrowth of the influences exerted by 
the Greek Revival. These white-columned, or Greek temple houses, 
and their manifold derivatives scattered throughout the South—from 
Virginia to Mexico—are both types and prototypes in American archi- 
tecture: the only style in the whole of our common country we may 
rightfully claim as our own. ‘They are types because they represent a 
peculiar period and condition, and prototypes because they have served, 
and are serving, as models for much of the architecture of the present 
day throughout America, (See next page) 


“Astudesville’’, an Old Virginia Manor House. 


The Owens Residence, Savannah, Ga. 


Maybrick House at Mobile, Ala, The Hamilton House at Rome, Ga. 


Hose That 


Wear Six Months 


At Common , cen 
Cost 2465 


=e guarantee if you 
) 7 buy six pairs of 
if. famous Holeproof 
Hose for men, women 
or children—“‘If these 
hose do not wear with- 
out holes, rips or any 
necessity of darning for 
six full months from the 
j] day you buy them we 
ji| will replace them free.” 
| That means six months 
ji that you don’t have to 
t; think about darning. . It 
Al means six months of com- 
/ fort and six months of 
style. 
ij We pay an average of 70 
cents per pound for our yarn, 
$i 7 yet yarn is sold for as low as 
fA 30 cents. We spend $55,000 a 
LA year merely for inspection. Yet 
with all these advantages ‘“‘Holeproof”’ sell at 
the cost of common hose. 


floleproofflosiery 


Try “Holeproof” today. But get the genuine. 
For the genuine only are soft and light. No 
common hose were ever softer or better. 

Insist on this signature on every pair— 


Conk froschl Cres 


Six pairs of plain or mercerized cotton “‘Hole- 

roof,” guaranteed six months, cost $1.50 up to 

.00, according to finish and weight. 

There are twelve colors, ten weights and five 
grades for men. Seven colors, three weights 
and three grades for women, and two colors, 
two weights and three grades forchildren. Silk 
hose for men cost $2.00 for three pairs, guaran- 
teed three months. Three pairs of women’s 
silk hose cost $3.00, guaranteed three months. 
The genuine are sold in your town. We’ll teil 
you the dealers’ names on request, or ship direct 
where there is no dealer near, charges prepaid on 
receipt of remittance. Write for free book, 

How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
925 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Can., Distributors for Canada. 
Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for 

Mexican Republic. 282) 


KALEN: 
Tooth Brush / S) 
Cleans the teeth Only 
Cleans all the teeth 
Cleans them thoroughly 


“A clean tooth never decays” 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush gets 
around every tooth—- 
between all the teeth, 
both back and front 
alike — thoroughly 
cleansing every crev- 
ice. Its curved handle 
gives direct access to maaa 
every part of the mouth— 
the long end tufts reach every 
tooth in the head. 

Every Pro-phy-lac-tic is fully 
guaranteed — if defective we will 
replace it. Each is sterilized and 
ìn an individual yellow box, which 


Protects against handling. Rigid 
or flexible handle. : y 
olona an Ba tea y Pe on 
our Tee z 
yours for the asking; send for it, 5 


FLORENCE MFG.CO. =- ~“ : 
202 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. > 


Scle makers of Pro-ph. 
y-lac-tic Tooth, Hair 
Military and Hand Brushes. ” 


Se APs 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, in 
Spare moments, at your own home. You hear the 
living voice of a native professor pronounce each word 
and phrase. In a surprisingly short time you can 
Speak a new language by the 
Language-Phone Method 
combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and. Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 
855 Metropolis Building, New York 


~ $8,500 offered for one invention, 

: Book “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 


Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
pense in Manufacturers, Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
3F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


Old South Architecture 


Part XI—The Greek Revival in Its Last Expression 
Perime» nowhere in the South has the luxurious and easy life of the old 


regime been more fully illustrated than at “Edgewood”, the plantation 

home of one branch of the Pickens family of South Carolina. It was 
built many years before the war by Francis W. Pickens, the grandson of 
General Andrew Pickens, of Revolutionary fame, and the son of old Governor 
Pickens. Francis W. Pickens was one of the great men of his day. He was 
minister to Russia under Buchanan, and later was war governor of South Car- 
olina. “Edgewood” is especially dear to gossips because it was the home of two 
very celebrated women—Lucy Holcombe Pickens, known as “The Queen of the 
Confederacy,” whose picture was used on the Confederate money issued the 
first years of the war; and of her daughter, Olga Neva Francesca Eugenia Dore- 
thea Pickens, commonly called “Douschka” Pickens, who was born at St. Peters- 
burg in one of the Czar’s palaces, to whom the Czarina herself was godmother. 
Later, during the dark days of reconstruction, Douschka Pickens won the title 
of “South Carolina’s Joan of Are.” At the time Edgefield County was threat- 
ened with a negro uprising which seemed likely to extend over the entire state. 
The town of Edgefield was given over to rioting of all kinds, and the homes and 
even the lives of the inhabitants were threatened, when fifteen hundred “Red- 
Shirts,” of whom the negroes stood in great awe, all disguised and gathered from 
Heaven knows where, led by Douschka herself, rode into the village, bringing 
terror with them’ and completely intimidating the negroes. The example set by 
this-girl of eighteen was followed in other parts of the state with success. All 
of this happened many years ago. Mother and daughter are now quietly sleeping 
in the little church-yard at Edgefield, but the old house remains. It wanders 


over the ground with a true Southern disregard of space, until it achieves for 
itself a frontage of full forty yards. The first floor, raised from the ground on 
piers with no basement beneath, ‘is a reminder of the West Indies; as is also the 
succession of winged pavilions. The ornamentation of the main portico is dis- 
tinctly Grecian in feeling. The whole being a charming and homelike pot-pourri. 


Constructed ious for Comfort of Guests 


VERY pretty story told in connection with “Edgewood” is to the effect that 
Governor Pickens, being most hospitable, was ill at ease if he knew there 

was a guest sheltered beneath his roof who, because of the presence of other 
guests, was obliged to be given a rear apartment. He, therefore, built his house so 
all could have front rooms—there being no back ones. The story is too pretty 


to be questioned. “VY ou E Face IS 


“Edgewood” is particularly interesting to students from the fact that it illus- 99 
trates the direct influence exerted on cottages by the ideals of the Classic revival, Your Fortu ne 
the main portico being very Grecian in feeling though so crudely expressed by 
slave labor. In the life of every man and woman— 

One of the best tetrastyle porticos shown in the South is that of Astudesville, a supreme happiness is won or lost by per- 
in Virginia. The portico of the old Government street residence in Mobile is. also 
typical, being very dignified and unostentatious—if Doric columns may ever be 
considered unostentatious. One of the most noted of all the old houses is Sear- 
borough House, Savannah. It was built about 1818 by Jay, the English archi- 
tect mentioned in previous articles as responsible for the Bulloch and Telfair 


houses; also the Owen House, illustrated in this number. Of all these old houses, with something dear to your mind or 
Scarborough is the most impressive, though Bulloch House is far more academic heart. 

in style. Scarborough House was evidently built for a man of large wealth, for . Likewise, a neglected. complexion 

it contains both a ball room-and a banquet hall. - Indeed, these two apartments will just so surely work against you. 

were not uncommonly found.in many palatial old Southern homes, for hospitality | a 

was the ruling motive of Southern life. In a million families, men and women 


Square-built Dwellings Cheaper Than Any Other Kind ears: Be EREERE DES a Ee 


2 ‘ added to the value of their personal ap- 

és AMPTON,” an old rice plantation A eae is Santee, a home pS pearance. Sometime, somewhere, some- 

Rutledges and Horrys, half buried in what is now an a most trackless how will come the wish that you had used 
wilderness, is a great old white-columned house with a ball room and a 


banquet hall, showing that at one time guests were ‘plentiful, though they are so ; 
no more. An interesting old house shown in this issue is the Stephens house, of P M P KI A 
Washington, Wilkes County, Ga. This conservative old frame building, with 


its tetrastyle portico, is the type of hundreds of similar ones to be found all 


through the South. It was originally the home of one branch of the Pettus family Massage Cream 


and was later purchased by John A. Stephens of that celebrated Georgia family, 


sonal appearance. A complexion that is 
- clearer, cleaner and more wholesome than 
- the average -is surely—sometime, some- 
where, somehow— going to reward you 


of which Alexander H. Stephens and Linton Stephens are the best known repre- But you can’t “wish ie a gocd complexion. 
À n CTA g Pa A Now is the time’ to begin. Discover how 
sentatives. In the old home of the Northen family, near LaGrange, we find Ponen Cibntaas. tetiedies Jinvates end 


the ante-bellum white-columned house in its most vernacular form. The interior invigorates the skin; how it exercises the mus- 


: : à H : cles of the face, stimulates the circulation and 
arrangement of these old houses was simply past belief. They were usually built ae Line ei tinalth. tah ehori case. of 
on a square, for—as has been already stated—a square house is cheaper, all||- Pompeian will surprise you and your friends. 
things being equal, than any other kind. This square on the inside was cut up A test- will proye this, Make the test. Some- 


= time, somewhere, somehow you will be glad 
into apartments. First, a hall was cut through the center—fifteen, sometimes that your face is really-your fortune. ‘Don’t 


twenty, feet wide; the remaining space being divided into rooms twenty or twen- || - {ayx & £904 complexion: use Pompeian and 
ty-five feet square—sometimes larger. Very often the hall was met in the rear try before you buy. 
at right angles by another hall which was usually the banquet hall or ball room. 
Most commonly, however, houses of this period were eight-room affairs — four 1912 Art Calendar 
below and four above, with a portico to the front and another to the back. When 
more room was needed, a wing person wae added ig ah Moraren pavilion, of pite Sen ia ‘Pompeian Beauty” sent with 
: overflow of guests, was built in the yard. each trial jar. Size 32 in. by 8 in., an ideal 
intended to accommodate an g 4 panel for framing (calendar at bottom can be 
Most Interesting of Homes is at Abbeville, S. C. apprentice lab fe ad PS baa A a at 
` in exqu ors ark re and go rom 
NE of the most interesting houses in the South is at Abbeville, S. C. It is original $1000 painting by Carle 


Bienner, painter of beautiful 


now the property of the Stark family, but during the war it was the resi- women. 


dence of Hon. Armsted Burt, once United States Congressman. It was in 
this old house that at last all hope of the success of secession was abandoned by 
the Confederates. Early in May in the year 1865, President Jefferson Davis, in 
his retreat across the country after the fall of Richmond, accompanied by five 
ministers of the Confederate Cabinet, stopped over in Abbeville en route to Wash- 
ington, Ga. He was entertained while in Abbeville by Mr. Burt in the hospitable 
home illustrated here; and that evening called a special council of war. At this 
council, President Davis, who had with him two brigades of cavalry, under Gen- All Dealers Cut along this line, fill in and 
erals Vaughan and Duke, urged that a last effort be made to reorganizing the 50c, 75c, $1 mail today 
Confederate army at that point. Those present listened respectfully to his words, 

but did not think the plan proposed could be carried out successfully, the Secre- giao ik sy oo, Hi imes bs) incl 
tary of War insisting that the soldiers themselyes were unwilling to fight any send me <a. trial jar oa Pompeia Mitaa go CNA and a 1013 
longer. Then President Davis called in his accompanying Generals. Besoatlnag:..°° eee 

his plan to them and then proceeded to question the different Generals as to 

whether their soldiers could be relied upon to make a stand. Each General replied 

that he feared not. A deathlike silence reigned in the room. During this inter-| 8° ——--—-—————_—_____-___— 
view Mr. Davis’s countenance had grown more and more somber. At the last 

word he leaned his head against the back of his chair and covered his face with | 4 acess EROPA 

his handkerchief. There was unbroken silence. Thus was all hope abandoned, eta ot Pee oe See 
The result of this last council of war was soon known all over Abbeville, and 
about twelve o’clock the same night the Confederates continued their retreat to 
Washington, Ga. 


Trial Jar and 1912 Art Calendar both 
sent for 10c (stamps or coin), This isan 
unusual chance to get a triat‘jar of the 
most popular face cream and also a copy 
of the most popular Art Calendar. Clip 
coupon before you forget it. 


Magazines and Books for Library Slips 
(one in each package) 
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RS. KRAUSSMAN looked up from her sew- 
ing as the door opened and her husband 
stumbled in. She sprang to her feet with 
a ery of horror, for Dave’s eye was swollen 

and black, his nose showed signs of recent and copi- 
ous bleeding which the stains on his shirt and coat- 
sleeve amply corroborated. His hair was in wild 
disarray and in one hand he clutched all that re- 
mained of his beloved brown derby. He sank into a 
chair and buried his face in his hands. 

“Heavenly daylight! Dave! What on earth have 
you been doing? You look like you’d been in a fight! 
Have you been mixing it up with Jaffee & Janowitz? 
Your bad temper will get us all killed some day.” 

Dave's answer was a miserable moan. 

“Dave! You don’t mean to tell me you lost your 
job?” 

“Oi tzuris, Minnie. You might as well know it now 
as later again. A job I aint got no more as what a 
rabbit has and I wont never get another. Jaffee & 
Janowitz will give me such a name to the trade that 
nobody will want me to so much even as sweep it out 
the place—and Berger! Oi! Oi! He nearly made 
us all arrested. Sam Posner he is a murderer at the 
leastest. I wisht it he’d a kilt me while he was about 
it. The rent it is soon due and I aint go no mazumen, 
the last what I had it in my pockets I give it to the 
taxi man what brung me home. My head is soon go- 
ing to pop it open.” 

Mrs. Kraussman proceeded to apply first aid to the 
injured. “A fine fader you are, coming home looking 
like a order of hamburger steak! A nice example 
for Sadie and Ben! Well, fighter, begin at the com- 
mencement and tell me how all this comes to be.” 

The kiss that accompanied the words took a large 
part of the sting away and served to hearten Dave 
for the recital. 

“Sam Posner he got the idee that that bummy. 
Julius Salinger was a better designer than me and 
he didn’t give Berger no rest till Berger fired me out 
and took Salinger in. But, for all he is a chulik, he 
got me in by Jaffee & Janowitz. I never knew Salin- 
ger was a friend of his and I thought all the time it 
was only Berger’s fault that I lost it my job with 
him. Oi! the deceitfulness of that Sam. That dappes 
Salinger don’t do nothing but turn out frosts for Sol 
to put the name Esther B. onto, and Sol don’t do 
nothing but roast Sam Posner that it was all his 
fault. Nobody but me can suit Sol Berger, the in- 
grateful old schiemihl! Salinger he aint satisfied 
because Sol’s all the time jumping on him and he 
don’t give Sam no rest neither; so Sam right away 
gets busy and tells me that Sol wants me back again 
and I belief him like a idgit. 

“Also he tells Salinger that Jaffee & Janowitz want 
him back again. Before he stoled it my job he 
worked for them you know. Well, Salinger he be- 
liefs it which shows you he also is one idgit besides 


me. I let Sam get me fired out by Jaffee & Janowitz ` 


and Salinger he lets himself get fired out by Berger. 
Then, when we gets together in Sol Berger's office 


= 
Me 
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we find out that Jaffee & Janowitz don’t want Salin- 
ger and Sol don’t want me! That dumm Posner’s 
not said a word to neither one about taking us back 
—and there you are, out in the cold! Salinger he 
takes it himselfs a punch at Sam, and Minnie, I 


` guess you can see it the rest for yourselfs.” 


“T should say I could! ’Specially that lovely black 
eye you got.” 

“The only good thing about this zank is that I gave 
Sam the mate to it, and that Berger fired him, too, 
he aint got a job neither. Maybe after this now he 
will net get so fresh with his schemes.” 

“Tf you think all that scheme was Sam’s you're 
forty miles off the track,” cried Minnie, her voice 
trembling with anger. “He hasn’t got sense enough. 
This is some of his wife’s meddling. She has been 
hinting to me that you 
ought to get up some new 
models. I told her that I 
guessed old Sol Berger’s 
Esther B. waist as you 
designed it would sell all 
right enough if Sam was 
any kind of a salesman, 
and I know it made her 
mad. She thinks that 
husband of hers is the 
smartest traveling man 
on the road, instead of 
what he is, a great big fat 
dub. I’m going to tell her 
what I think of her and 
her dirty little tricks this 
very day. Perhaps she 
wont feel so elever now 
that Sam’s lost his job, 
too.” 

“I dunno. I wish Salin- 
ger didn’t a-went and 
punched Sam. He meant 
it good I think,” said 
Dave, forgivingly. 

Minnie stamped_ her 
foot. “Heavenly day- 
light! No wonder we 
never have anything, you 
are so easy. Where are 
you going now?’ 

“To get it this here eye 
painted out. I got to geta 
moves to myselfs and get 
it a new job.” 

“Dave Kraussman, you 
eome right straight home 
as soon as you get paint- 
ed. You need a rest to- 
day more than a job.” 

Shortly afterward, Mrs. 
Kraussman was entering 
the apartment of her for- 
mer friend, Mrs, Sam Pos- 
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“Here's to the Three Cleverest Wives in 
the Whole World,” Said Sol 


By ED. CAHN 


Pictures by AUGUST SPAENKUCH 


ner, her eyes flashing fire. Agnes looked every whit 
as angry, but greeted her civilly enough and ushered 
her into the sitting-room. Sam Posner lay upon the 
couch, his head bandaged and his face turned to the 
wall. 

“Well, Agnes, what do you think of the way that 
nice, kind, little plot of yours worked out?’ began 
Minnie, refusing to sit down. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Minnie Kraussman, 
but I’ll tell you in a few short words what I think of 
your husband for beating up Sam this way when Sam 
was trying to be a friend to him!” 

“T like the way you handle the truth! Very 
friendly it was to get Dave fired out of two jobs, and 
it’s all your fault. I know it is!” 

“See here, Minnie!” began Agnes, hotly, but Sam 
silenced her by sitting up and pulling off the band- 
ages. 

“Now, girls, my head aches enough without bisten- 
ing to a jawing-match between you. There is no use 
of your being enemies just because me and Dave and 
Salinger tried to punch each other’s heads off over a 
general misunderstanding. I’m sorry, Mrs. Krauss- 
man. I was only trying to do Dave a kindness, and 
I give you my word, Agnes didn’t have a thing to do 
with it. Don’t worry about Dave; he’ll soon get an- 
other job.” 

Minnie suddenly began to sob and Agnes’s heart 
melted. 

“Now, Minnie, don’t cry. I’m not mad at you if 
you are not mad at me. This isn’t our fauit. Sit 
down, dear. It was all that horrible Julius Salin- 
ger’s fault in the first place. Sam says Dave never 
thought of hitting him until Salinger started it. 
Anyhow, they are all quits because all three have 
black eyes and no jobs. The best thing we can do is 
to think how we can get Daye’s and Sam’s jobs back 
again. Julius Salinger can starve to death for all of 
me, the ol’ wretch.” mere 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Sam, “I like the idee of get- 
ting with a new firm—I don’t think !”’ 

“Dave can easy get on somewheres, he is such a 
fine designer,” said Minnie, drying her eyes, “but it 
will be hard for him at first. He’s been so long with 
Sol Berger that they know each other’s fussy ways 
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and got along swell until this Salinger comes along. Trouble is, Dave's got 
no right to be working for somebody ; he ought to be in business for himself.” 

“Sam, too, or go into the prize-fighting business. Oh, did anybody ever 
have so much trouble as us?” exclaimed Agnes, bitterly. 

“It’s terrible, but we aint so bad off as poor Mrs. Goldburger. Her hus- 
band is dead a week now and while he was sick his business went right down 
to nothing, and now his machines and things are going to be sold for what 
they’ll bring. So you see, Agnes, we could be worse off.” 

“Is that the Goldburger that made waists in a small way—on East Broad- 
way?” asked Sam. 

“Yes.” 

“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, Sam. Why can’t you and Daye 
buy those machines and go into business yourselves—together? Dave knows 
all about the manufacturing end and you could sell the goods,” suggested 
Agnes. 

‘Dave's got no capital,” objected Minnie. 

“He’s as well off as I am, but I don’t want to go into business for myself 
until I could be more than a shoe-string merchant—you know that, Agnes.” 

“All the same, Mr. Posner, it wouldn’t cost anything to look into it,” in- 
terposed Minnie. “As soon as Sol Berger hears that you are even thinking 
of starting up for yourselves he will picture you getting all his best customers 
for yourself, and want you back again.” : 

“Yes, Sam, and want Dave, too. I bet he is sorry he fired you already, and 
this new designer, whoever he is, wont last.” 

“That’s right. It wouldn’t be a bad idea to buy Goldburger’s stuff, just on 
speculation—but I guess Dave's got no more use for me and wouldn't go 


partners.” 
“Nonsense! Shall I tell him you want to see him up here tonight?” 
“Sure! Don’t forget.” 


RS. KRAUSSMAN hastened home to acquaint her husband of this new 
turn of affairs. He had returned from the barber-artist’s establish- 
ment, where blackened eyes were made as good as new, presenting quite a 
respectable appearance, and he paid the most flattering attention to all she 
had to say. 
“I think it I should go me down by Goldburger’s old loft and looks it over 
the ground first before I see Sam tonight—don’t you, Minnie, liebchen?” 
“Should a person say their prayers?” 
Posner made a similar observation and received similar encouragement 


from Agnes, consequently, he and Dave encountered each other at Goldbur- | 


ger’s and lost no time in burying the hatchet. Together they minutely in- 
spected the modest and forlorn little premises, and then they repaired to the 
dingy bakery near by and over coffee and mohn kuchen laid their plans. 

It was more than a week after the fray when Mrs. Berger chanced to 
meet Mrs. Kraussman. 

“Have you heard the news, Esther?’ cried Minnie. 

“News? No. What iss?” 

“Sam Posner and Dave are going together as partners in the waist busi- 
ness. They've got Goldburger’s old loft, the machines and everything.” 

Then, Esther Berger heard for the first time the story of the fight. 

“Of course, Esther,” finished Minnie, “I suppose Mr. Berger he maybe 
wont like it when Sam gets some of his old customers to buy from us, but 
you and Agnes and me has got to stay friends. It’s hard enough to be real 
friends with your husband’s boss’s wife, but we always did it, and now that 
Sam and Dave are their own bosses, sure we ought to get along better than 
ever.” 


STHER, thoroughly angry at Sol for keeping her in the dark about all 
this, hastened down to his office. She found Sol in a rage, the very sight 
of which calmed her instantly. 

“Well, Sol, I see you are sississiling mad. What’s the matter?’ 

“Masser? There aint nothing the masser, y’ know, Esther, only my new 
designer he is drunk and he just now ruined a lot of new stuff on me! For 
fellers like him, a man don’t got to be a boss, but a Keeley Cure. I didn’t 
want it to bother you, Esther, but sinct Sam Posner and Dave Kraussman 
seen fit to turn it my office into a rough house, I fired it Sam and I aint found 
nobody to take his place. Looky at that pile of letters! From customers 
they are, wanting to know when he is coming to their towns. You’d think it, 
Esther, it was Posner himself they wanted to buy instead of my line of 
waists, Everythings is quick going to the Teufel, that’s all.” 

- “Oh, no, Sol, that isn’t all, that isn’t the half yet. I just seen Minnie, 
already, and she tells me Dave and Sam have bought it out Goldburger’s 
place and they are going as partners to make waists.” 

“Oi Gewoldt! Sam will get himselfs all my best customers. Ach! 
Kraussman he could work like a tiger when he wants to, and for himself! I 
betcha he will work it nights and days like a whole family of ’em, In the 
end they will be buying me out cheap, Esther!” 

“Then you better buy ’em out now. Stupid you are getting, Sol. You 
know Posner has not much money and Dave is a schnorrer. ‘This thing is all 
a big bluff to scare you. You can believe me, if I am only your wife.. How I 
know is that neither of them girls comes near me—they knew it I quick 
enough see through it if they did. Just the same, though, Sol, it’s a danger- 
vue bluff, They want to come back by you, but if they can’t, they will sure 
hang on and they might get themselfs a success. You better go see them 
and ask ’em back. It wouldn’t ruin you to raise their salaries each both a 
little. But I know it you don’t care for my advices, I’m going now.” 

Aw, Esther! Don’t be mad with me because I didn’t tells you before.” 

Only dogs gets mad, but mens gets foolish. Are you going to see them 
boys or aint you, jah?” and Mrs. Berger gave her spouse a look that spoke 
volumes. 

“Well, Essie, needs I gotta when der Teufel is shoffuring, but I'd rather 
take it a good potch in the face.” 

“That’s what you need,” replied Esther, and she left, vastly relieved. 

Sol, after several false starts, at last resolutely put his pride in his 
pocket and called upon Kraussman and Posner. Minnie had told them of 
her encounter with Esther, and so they were expecting him. Sol swept the 
loft with an all-absorbing eye, and then planting his feet wide apart and 
thrusting his thumbs into the armholes of his waist-coat, he began: “Boys, 
this here maybe is a bluff, but it sure don’t looks like it, and anyway, what 
dye say to coming back to me, both of youse?” . l 

After a great deal of skirmishing, Sol agreed to relieve them of their 
Goldburger option and gave both a substantial increase in salary. 

Sol, in high good humor, carried them off to drink to harmony and suc- 
cess; then proposed another toast: 

“Here’s to the three cleverest wives in the whole world, by Golly! With- 
Sut them, we wouldn’t none of us got shoes to our backs !” 
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OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Only Writing Machine in the World 
That Successfully TYPEWRITES PRINT 


—17 Cents 


The Printype Oliver Typewriter, 
which has crowded ten years of type- 
writer progress into the space of months, 
is now offered to the public for 17 cents 
a day! 


—Offered at the same price as an or- 
dinary typewriter—payable in pennies! 


The commanding importance of Prin- 
type is everywhere conceded. 


For who does not see what it means 
to make the world’s vast volume of type- 
written matter as readable as books and 
magazines! 


The Printype Oliver Typewriter is 
equipped with beautiful Book Type, such 
as is used on the world’s printing presses. 


Printype illuminates the typewritten 
page with a marvelous clearness and 
beauty. à 


It does away with all strain on eye- 
sight which the old-style outline type im- 
poses. 


Printype puts life and style and char- 
acter into typewritten correspondence. 
It makes every letter, every numeral, 
every character employed in business, 
financial, commercial and professional 
fields “as plain as print.” 


The complete story of Printype has 
never before been told. Here it is: 


The Real Story 
of Printype 


The idea from which “Printype” 
sprung resulted from the success of our 
type experts in equipping a typewriter 
used in our offices to write “The Oliver 
Typewriter” in our famous trademark 
type, just as the name appears on the 
outside of the machine and in all Oliver 
publicity. 


The beautiful appearance and the 
marvelous clearness of the reproduction 
of our “ebony” trade-mark type dis- 
closed the possibilities of equipping The 
Oliver Typewriter to write the entire 
English language in shaded letters! 


We worked for years on the plan and 
finally succeeded in producing, for ex- 
clusive use on The Oliver Typewriter, 
the wonderful shaded letters and numer- 
als known to the world as “‘Printype.” 


After Printype was perfected and 
placed on The Oliver Model 5, came hun- 
dreds of interesting tests which conclus- 
ively proved the surpassing merit of 
Printype. 


a Day! 


The Public’s 
‘Verdict 


The reception of Printype by the bus- 
iness public has been most enthusiastic. 
We withheld any formal announcement 
until the machine had been on the market 
for some time. . Personal demonstrations 
were its only advertising. The resulting 
sales were stupendous. Here, there and 
everywhere, Printype letters soon began 
to appear. Wherever received, these dis- 
tinctive, beautiful letters awakened im- 
mediate interest. Thus the fame of 
Printype grows as its beauty and utility 
dawn on the business world, 

That the public is overwhelmingly in 
favor of Printype is impressively shown 
by this fact: 

Already over 75 per cent of our en- 
tire output of Oliver. Typewriters are 
“Printypes.” ; 
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OLIVER 


. 
Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 
The public is demanding Printype. 
Within a year, at the present rate, 90 
per cent of our total sales will be *“Prin- 
types.” j 
Thus The Oliver Typewriter, which 
first successfully introduced visible writ- 
ing, is again to the fore with another 
revolutionary improvement — Printype, 
the type that prints print! 


To Corporations: 


The Oliver Typewriter is used exten- 
sively by great concerns in all sections of 
the world. ; 

Our ‘“17-Cents-a-Day” Plan is de- 
signed to help that large class of type- 
writer buyers who want the same type- 
writer that serves the great corporations 
but prefer the easy system of purchase. 

The masses want The Oliver Type- 
writer because it stands the test of the 
world’s largest corporations. 


Meet “Printype”— 
Yow’ll Like Its. 
Looks 


Ask for Specimen Letter and 
**17-Cents-a-Day”’ Plan! 


Make the acquaintance of Printype, 
the reigning favorite of typewriterdom. 
Ask for a letter written on the Printype 
Oliver Typewriter, which will introduce 
you to this beautiful new type. We 
will also be pleased to forward the ‘17- 
Cents-a-Day” Plan on request. 

Address Sales Department, 


The OLIVER 
Typewriter Gmpany 


340 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 


Chicago 


Agencies Everywhere 


How Happiness Overtook Hiram Henderson at Forty 


By ISABELLE WOOD PATTERSON 


PBI E oa. t- 1 ons 


“HEN Hiram Henderson announced his inten- 


— tion of marrying in June, his mother laughed 
at him. y whee 
“You will never be married this side of 
Christmas, Hiram, and not then, unless I am very much 
mistaken.” i ’ ; 

“And why so?” he queried sharply. His mother was fond 
of deriding her middle-aged son, and drew great amusement 
from the pastime. 

“Why, it costs money to get married, Hiram; you know 
that. You have been talking of getting married for 
twenty years, and if I had picked up to go to Sister 
Ellen’s every time I heard you make that threat, I 
would have spent my time in front of an open 
trunk, taking my clothes out about as fast as I 
put them in. But, no, when you begin to fig- 
ure up the cost of this and that, and all that 
a wife would require, you back out. The 
price of my ticket to Sister Ellen’s also 
holds you back, and I can’t stay here 
when you do get married, because 
it would cost you too much to 
keep us both.” 

And with this final shot 
Mother Henderson went 
into the kitchen to pre- 
pare supper, leaving 
her son to meditate 
over her words. 

“So that is 
mother’s opin- 
ion of me,” 


Ait 


f 
ty 


he mused, 
“and probably 
the whole coun- 


tryside thinks the y 
same. Too stingy to 
get married and too 


stingy to keep my mother 
here if I should take a wife.” 

Hiram was a close man and he 
realized it, but perhaps more so 
tonight than ever before. To make 
one dollar go as far as five, and look à, 
as if it had gone as far as ten, was his “% 
supreme ambition. At his father’s death %, 
some ten years previous, he came into all °? 
the little property and managed the farm and 
did most of the work himself, except during the % 
busy seasons. His mother kept the house, cooked KA 
his meals, and even washed and ironed his clothes, 4, 
or rather she had done this latter until recently. Then 
she suddenly realized that she was working beyond her 
strength and demanded that Hiram have the laundry work 
done. So once a week old black Betty came to wash and 
iron and his mother’s load was lightened to that extent. 

It was very lonely there in the quiet farm house and her 
son was never cheerful company at best; yet when wish- 
ing he would finally make up his mind to get married, his 
mother often wondered what there was about him or his 
rather shabby home to appeal to a woman, young or old. 
He kept up the outside repairs fairly well, and there were 
no leaks or broken-down fences; but it never entered his 
head to renew the faded wall papers or install any mod- 
ern conveniences, and his mother knew better than to 
suggest it. Therefore, she was surprised as well as 
amused, when he made the announcement of his intended 
marriage; and continued to laugh softly all through her 
supper preparations. 

June came and went, however, and no wedding oc- 
curred, nor did Hiram appear to be courting anyone. True 
he was away whole days at a time carrying his produce 
to market, and had been known to stay away over night. 
Mrs. Henderson wondered if he was visiting any of the 
girls in the adjacent town, but when she ventured any 
remarks on the subject, she received little encouragement, 
so she gave it up. a 

She could not refrain from making one more attempt one 
night in July, as they sat on the cool porch after supper. 


G -ABH BE R 


' “i thought you were going to be married in June, 
Hiram?” 

“So did I, but someone got ahead of me, and the Widow 
Meachem was already bespoke when I asked her.” 

His mother gasped! “So you did propose to someone, 
then?’ 

“Of course; I said I would. And by Thanksgiving Day, 
mother, there’ll be a bride in this house, and I want you to 
stay, also. It’s lonesome round here for one woman, I’m 
beginning to realize that, and I don’t want you to think 
that I grudge your keep.” This was a good deal for fac- 

iturn Hiram Henderson to say at one time, and his 
mother suddenly bent and kissed him, as she passed 

him on her way into the house. 
“T’l] stay a while and visit you, son,” she said, 

“and after the little thing gets used to things, 

I'll pay that long promised visit to Sister 
Ellen.” 
} It was characteristic of both mother 
and son, that neither asked nor gave 
any information regarding, age, ap- 
pearance or disposition of the 
future bride; in fact, if details 
had been requested from 
Hiram he could not have 
given any. 
With great secrecy, 
Hiram was con- 
ducting a corre- 
spondence 
though one 
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of the much 
advertised mat- 
rimonial bureaus 
that find so many 
victims in out-of-the- 
way country towns. He 
had not yet reached the 
stage where photographs had 
been exchanged, although con- 
trary to precedent, the question 
had been asked and answered, and 
the date set, so that he could arrive 
at the farm with his bride on Thanks- 
giving Day. 
¿$ His courage had been keyed up to a high 
pitch when he proposed to the Widow Meach- 
~ em, and when she refused him, he knew he 
Rd would never again be able to make a similar at- 


J: tempt verbally ; for, as is often the case, with lonely, 
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à quiet men of his age, he was shy and backward con- 


cerning matters of the heart. The opposite sex had 
never possessed many attractions for him even as a boy, 
so busy was he making and saving money. 


AT last came the reply to Hiram’s courtship-by-corre- 
spondence letter in which he had requested a photo- 
graph, and it was a little disappointing. Olivia Oliver was 
very sorry she possessed no photograph and there was not 
a photographer in the little town where she was spending 
the summer; but immediately on her return to town, she 
would be only too glad to comply with his request. In 
the meantime, she would have perfect faith in her fiance, 
and wait until she saw him in person. She went on to 
describe herself as tall and slender, copper-tinted hair, 
gray eyes, good teeth, no freckles, amiable disposition, 
and here age, a little over twenty-five. 

This, thought Hiram, sounded pretty good, and he was 
glad she cared for no picture of himself, since the only 
one in the house having been taken at the interesting age 
of five in his first trousers, and a new one would mean an 
outlay of money. 

Olivia had always been used to the city and things per- 
taining thereto, she had written; so it was really not 
much to his own surprise when he began making a few 
changes in the house, that might meet with a city maid’s 
approval. He installed a waterworks system on his own 
property by which water could be pumped up and then run 


spondent, 
change to the kind of food the body de- 
mands will change the whole thing. 


SHIFT 


If Your Food Fails to Sustain You, 
Change. 


One sort of diet may make a person de- 
depressed and blue and a 


A young woman from Phila. says: 

“For several years I kept in a run-down, 
miserable sort of condition, was depressed 
and apprehensive of trouble. I lost flesh in 
a distressing way and seemed in a perpet- 
ual sort of dreamy nightmare. No one se- 
rious disease showed, but the ‘all-over’ sick- 
ness was enough. 

“Finally, between the doctor and father, 
I was put on Grape-Nuts and cream, as it 
was decided I must have nourishing food 
that the body could make use of. 

“The wonderful change that came over 
me was not, like Jonah’s gourd, the growth 
of a single night, and yet it came with a 
rapidity that astonished me. 

“During the first week I gained in 
weight, my spirits improved, and the world 
began to look hrighter and more worth 
while. 

“And this has continued steadily, till now, 
after the use of Grape-Nuts for only a few 
weeks, I am perfectly well, feel splendidly, 
take a lively interest in everything, and am 
a changed person in every way.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


ATTENTION 


Developers and Owners of Real Estate 
everywhere and anywhere! Have youa 
Sub-division of 25 lots or more that is 


A WHITE 
ELEPHANT 


on your hands? We know and have all 


the requirements for quick, sure selling. 
We get cash customers for every one of 
your lots, Can sellin a week what would 
take you a year. 

Correspondence invited. Reference: R.G. 
Dun & Co.; Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


FOSTER & GOETZ 


SPECIALISTS 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


Tf you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 

and help you make big money at once, 

J Unusual seeemnity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 


Valuable Book and full particul 
Write today, at spe tes 


Ua.. A NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


E. R MARDER M356 Marden Bundi 
President , Washington, D, O. sa 


ction. Free auto model to each stude 
Weassist you to secure good position, = 


ire Auto Institute 


Emp 
742 Empire Bdg., ROCH ESTER, N. Y. 


000 Xmas Agents 


Wanted at once to take orders in home 
towns, Our big 1912 money-making 


Hanly’s 

weeks, $310. Mrs. T. E. 
tage, Pa., made $20 in five afternoons. 
No experience necessary, All express on 
goods prepaid, Sample outfit furnished. 


valuable ums to: - 
$1000.00 worth of diamond rings and 
magnificent prizes to be distributed among 
100 leading agents in our prize contest, Write 
to-day for territory, free catalog and sample, 
A. W. Holmes & Co., Dost. C24 


RAILROAD MEN WANTED QUICK 
$80.00 to $185.00 a Month 


Write for our legal binding bond to place gradu- 
ates in position sure if 20 to 35’years of age and 
mentally and physically O. K. We can quickly 
fit you for a big paying position no matter where 
a live, in your spare time at home. Learn 

om practical Railroad men. This is the school 
indorsed by R. R. Managers. Write now. 


Official Ry. School, Gen. Office 495, Freeport, TL 
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through pipes to kitchen and bath room. He had the front bedroom re- 
papered in a dainty design of pale blue and silver, and asked his mother 
to get out certain curtains and odd knick-knacks, which she had packed 
away at his request years before, because they took so much laundering 
and handling that they wore out too quickly. 

The parlor was opened and aired, and he decided to re-paper that; and 
altogether he found himself a pretty busy man, for of course he made all 
these changes by himself, with whatever assistance his mother could give 
him. The old lady, too delighted at the novelty of the affair to grumble 


at the extra work, even ventured to have Betty come in for an extra day 


to help with some of the heavy cleaning. When she asked her son for a 
dollar to pay for it, stating that it was for preparation for the Thanksgiv- 
ing Bride, for once in his life he forgot to grumbled at the expense. 

“Hiram’s getting more human,” mused his mother. “Dear me! I hope 
he wont be disappointed in Olivia,” for he had mentioned her name one 
evening in a fit of abstraction, but further information he obstinately re- 
fused to give. 

The week before Thanksgiving Day, no photograph had arrived, al- 
though Olivia wrote him she had mailed it two weeks before; but Hiram 
had almost ceased to care about it, so absorbed was he in his preparations. 
This was perhaps the happiest time of his life, for he thought less about 
self and how much things were costing. He was in quite a reckless mood, 
the day he gave his mother ten dollars, and told her to go to market and 
order materials for the finest Thanksgiving dinner she could get up, and 
if there was anything left to buy a new dress for herself. 

Then he set about his final preparations, for it would take him about 
a week to go and come from the Western state where Olivia resided, to 
say nothing of the day that must be allowed for the ceremony. 

She was an orphan, Olivia wrote, but had several relatives who would 
be present, and she asked him to bring his mother; but this Hiram replied 
he could not do, as there must be someone at home to keep things in order, 
and welcome them on their return. 

The house presented a gala appearance from top to bottom, the day 
Hiram left in his new suit and with his shining yellow suit case, looking and 
feeling more prosperous than ever before in his narrow life. 

“Good-by, Mother, don’t be lonely,” he said more tenderly than was his 
wont. “Have a bang-up Thanksgiving dinner ready when I drive up with 
my Thanksgiving Bride,’ and his mother laughed, and waved her hand 
as long as he was in sight, brushing away some happy tears as she re- 
entered the house. í 

“Hiram looks better and happier than I eyer saw him,” she murmured. 
“My ! how sweet the house does look, and now I must get to work, for with 
pies and cakes to bake, and all the turkey fixin’s, to say nothing of making 
that sateen dress, it wont take long for a week to go by ;” by which it will 
be seen that Mother Henderson had managed to squeeze in that new dress 
after all, 


HE happy bridegroom-elect made his journey with greater ease than 
he anticipated, and it was a clear, cold evening when he arrived at 

Westphalia. The depot and surroundings were a little disappointing. Olivia 
had spoken of it as a city, but things did not look much more prosperous 
than in the little Georgia town he had come from; but then he reflected 
the West was new, and perhaps they did not know how to put on fancy 
frills yet, even in the larger towns. He found a shabby hack, and requested 
to be driven to No. 14 Monmouth Street. 

The driver looked curiously at the well-dressed stranger, but made no 
comment as he whipped up his horse, and they clattered down the dreariest, 
most forsaken looking street, that Hiram had ever seen. To be sure, the 
only other town he had ever visited had been the capital of his native state, 
and he knew that one must not compare any other place with that city 
par excellence. 

They made an abrupt turn, and went past a rickety sign—‘Monmouth 
Street”. This was narrower and more ill kept than the other, and Hiram 
gasped as the hack made a sudden stop before a tall forbidding-looking 
building of brick, marked “Orphans’ Home”, 

“Here we are, Sir; one dollar, please,” and the fee was pocketed and 
the hack rattled off before Hiram had time to realize that he had at length 
reached his destination. 

But there must be some mistake here! Why did that hackman drive 
off that way and leave him stranded in the wrong locality in a strange 
town? Just then the front door opened suddenly, and a stream of little 
orphans in the dreary, ugly-looking clothes that these institutions usually 
clothe them in, poured out into the street, with a stout, though not ill-looking 
Woman, except for her fiery red hair, bringing up the rear, holding two of 
the smallest orphans by the hands. 


The children set up a shrill chatter at beholding a stranger in their 


midst, and the matron, as it evidently was, hastened to quiet them, ad- 
ministering a cuff here, a shake there, as the occasion seemed to warrant. 

“Wait a moment, Madam. Could you inform me if a Miss Olivia Oliver 
lives in this neighborhood? I must have her address wrong.” 

The woman, who had turned suddenly pale at his question, did not 
answer immediately, and then one of the children screamed out: “This 
here’s Miss Livvy, and she b’longs right here.” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Miss Olivia sternly; “Johnnie Ward, you will get 
five demerits for talking in line.” 

Then, turning to her questioner, she began more quietly: “If you will 
Step inside a few moments, Sir, while I get the assistant matron to look 
after the children, I will see you.” 

Hiram Henderson did step inside, with a strange sinking feeling round 
ks on of his heart and a curious tightening in the corners of his 

uth, 

Just then he thought of the attractively arranged house he had left 
behind, with its dainty wall papers of blue and silver and pale green with 
Pink rosebuds in the parlor, and a thought of the contrast between it, and 
the very highly copper-tinted hair, struck him incongruously, and he laughed 
aloud rather bitterly. The one romance of his life was tumbling down 
about his shoulders pretty fast. 


"FOREN Miss Olivia came in. “You are Mr. Henderson,” she began, “and 
I hope- you will believe me when I tell you that I never expected to see 
you, or I would have written a little differently perhaps.” 

“Never expected to see me! When our wedding day is set for tomorrow 
and my mother is awaiting us at home! Never expected to see me, when 
We have been engaged for nearly five months, and I have sent you a ring 


\ (Concluded on Page 24) 


Planning the holiday gift with a Waltham Jeweler is a mutual 

leasure. The shopper delights in the beauty and design of the 

altham Watch Models. The experienced jeweler knows the 
inward perfection of Waltham construction. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


For over three generations Waltham has stood for the highest expression 


of the Watchmaker’s art. High grade Waltham movements—up to the 
Premier Maximus at $250, the watch de luxe of the world—are invariably named, and 
offer models of exquisite design and workmanship, combined with time-keeping quali- 
ties of unrivalled accuracy. Riverside, for instance, guarantees a consistent high grade 
watch in all popular sizes, men’s or women’s. Ask your Jeweler. 


Handsome booklet describing various Waltham move- S 
EN ments and full of valuable watch lore, free on request. pa 
=- Xe “Es Time You Owned a Waltham.” 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, - - - Waltham, Mass. 
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Paint ~ 
Insurance 


If the paint on your own house is not cracked, 
peeled or blistered, there are enough examples of 
faulty paint in your neighborhood to show that 
“What paint?” and “What painter?” are important 
questions to the property owner. 

Usually the only remedy for a paint wreck is te 
burn and scrape off all the old paint clean to the 
wood—an expensive and somewhat dangerous 
operation. 

„Paint satisfaction is insured by having a house 
painted continuously with Carter White Lead and 
pure linseed oil, by an experienced painter. Then 
such a condition as is shown in this photograph 
can never develop. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead with the Spread” 
is whiter and finer than other brands of strictly pure 
white lead. It makes beautiful and durable paint, any 
color, and, on account of its great covering capacity, 
is economical to use. 

Pure linseed oilis no less important. It is “the life 
of paint” and there is no substitute which can be safely 
used for house painting. 

Any paint must suit the varying conditions of 
lumber, old paint, atmosphere and exposure. It should 

mixed on the premises. The painter who is suffic- 
iently expert to mix his own colors is more likely to 
understand what your house requires than one who 
has oe aitaz tte so far in his profession. 

r free book, “Pure Paint,” contains much 
useful and authoritative information about 
house paint. Send for it and for our set of color 
schemes, which will help you to choose harmonious 
and durable colors, of which any tint or shade 
you select may be made with Carter White Lead. 


Carter White Lead Company 
12091 So. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha 
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FROM TEXAS 


Some Coffee Facts From the Lone 
Star State. 


OF LAW 


(Continued from Page 15) 


From a beautiful farm down in Texas, 
where gushing springs unite to form bab- 
bling brooks that wind their sparkling way 
through flowery meads, comes a note of 
gratitude for delivery from the coffee habit. 

“When my baby boy came to me five years 
ago, I began to drink Postum, having a 
feeling that it would be better for him and 
me than the old kind of drug-laden coffee. 
I was not disappointed in it, for it enabled 
me, a small, delicate woman, to nurse a 
bouncing, healthy baby 14 months. 

“I have since continued the use of Postum 
for I have grown fond of it, and have dis- 
covered to my joy that it has entirely re- 
lieved me of a bilious habit which used to 
prostrate me two or three times a year, caus- 
ing much discomfort to my family and suf- 
fering to myself. 

“My brother-in-law was cured of chronic 
constipation by leaving off coffee and using 
Postum. He has become even more fond 
of it than he was of the old coffee. 

“In fact the entire family, from the latest 
arrival (a 2-year-old who always calls for 
his ‘potie’ first thing in the morning) up 
to the head of the house, think there is 
no drink so good or so wholesome as Pos- 


ticular and everything in general. This was just plain 
“cussin” and nothing artistic about it. 

The interruption came suddenly. Another crowd came 
running up the track from the water station. They assimi- 
lated into the waiting crowd at the “dead line” in spite of 
the efforts of the leader. Glancing toward the figures on 
the porch, Jenkins, the Superintendent of the Great South- 
ern mines, stumbled 
forward along the 
cross-ties, red-faced 
and breathless. 

“Tear down that 
dam for God’s sake 
—You’re flooding us 
—One mule drowned 
—and—” 

“Shut up,” Jame- 
son roared, “you 
aint got no trou- 
bles.” 

There were threats 
and arguments and 
promises, but Jones 
remained firm. He 
was acting under or- 
ders and Mr. Em- 


junction and make us cut the dam. Now to prevent this 
is what we have to work for.” : 

“We might try for an injunction to prevent them from 
interfering with us, and instead of sending it to Knox- 
ville, some one of us must take a fifteen mile drive 
through the country to Eagle Bluff Springs. I saw in the 
paper where Chancellor Horton is spending the week 
there, and what is 
more in-our favor, 
there is a strong 
probability that 
Judge Adams of the 
Chancery Court, at 
Knoxville, might be 
away from home on 
his vacation. So we 
will not take any 
chances if we can lo- 
cate Judge Horton 
over the phone, and 
in the meantime we 
will proceed to draw 
up the application 
for a fiat.” 

In a few minutes 
Mary Emmons pro- 
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mons had gone to duced a note-book a eee ition PE B antie 
Knoxville. He had and pencil and The] .Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
no authority to ċut Court leaned for- | ville,” in pkgs. “Theres a reason.” 
the dam. Argument ward in hungry an- 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
rue, and full of human interest. 


was useless. ‘The 
mine-boss and rail- 
road men withdrew 
to the water tank, 
and after a hurried 


ticipation of listen- 
ing to real legal lan- 
guage. The heading 
and caption were 
dictated and Jones 
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conference they saw 
them all get aboard 
Jameson’s car and go 
whirling down the 
track. From the lit- 
tle office on the-hill- 
side above Jones 
caught a signal and 
hurried off to talk to 
Emmons over the tel- 
ephone. 

“Billy,” said the 
old Justice with a 
twinkle, “I’m kinder 
wishin’ that the evi- 
dence was ail in so 
The Court might render an opinion.” 

“I'm gitting anxious ter see the finish myself,” replied 
the miner cutting off a chew.” 

As Mary Emmons and the attorney entered the mill the 
girl removed her hat and glanced around with a look of 
worry and fright almost childish in expression. 

“I don’t know which will make the worst fight, Miss 
Mary, the railroad or the coal people,” the remark of The 
Court was as much an inquiry as a comment. 

“Everything is so bad it can’t get much worse, Mr. 
Skaggs,” she replied. 

“But look at the damage suits. There’s enough in sight 
right now to filf a docket.” 

“Damages are all right when they can be collected. You 
can’t take something from nothing. I believe in dying 
hard,” she replied. ‘They will be glad to get rid of us 
when we are gone.” 

“Same as old Uncle Billy Perkins and his woodpeckers. 
He said he wouldn’t go to heaven if he knew woodpeckers 
was there.” 

“Why what has Uncle Billy got against the woodpeck- 
ers?’ she asked in surprise. Bill Turner scenting a story 
began to grin, and Jones turned around from his stand 
at the door. 

“Uncle Billy used to have a powerful voice and always 
called his hogs up at feeding time, but when this new dis- 
ease, the grippe, come along it ruined him, and he can 
hardly speak above a whisper. One day Joe Slemmons 
was passing by the place and the hogs was squealing 
something terrible and Uncle Billy was standing at the 
fence looking powerful dis-happy. ‘Joe,’ sezee, ‘I don’t 
know which I wisht was dead, me or the woodpeckers. 
I’m full of trouble. ‘How’s that? says Joe, kinder sym- 
pathetic. 

“Sence I lost my voice and couldn’t call the hogs I 
learned ’em to come by knockin’ on the fence with an ear 
of corn, but sence them pesky woodpeckers come into the 
neighborhood they’ve sho played hell with the hogs. Can’t 
you tell me some way ter get shet of ’em?” 

Jones hardly noticed the joke as he was deep in 
thought, pacing up and down with his characteristic stride. 
“Your Honor.” said he, stopping suddenly, “I am going 
to outling the plan of our opponents. The first thing, 
Jameson will clear the track with an extra engine. They 
will manage to get along without this tank. Probably 
they can arrange to get water somehow, or else will put 
two tanks on each train. Our fight will be with the 
reat Southern. Jenkins will telephone to Knoxville and 
their general counsel will immediately swear out an in- 


“Halt!” Rang Out a Sharp Command From Jones on the Porch 


began on the state- 
ment. “Your ora- 
tors would respect- 
fully show unto your 
Honor that they are 
a corporation duly 
organized under the 
laws of the State of 
Tennessee—” 

“No,” interrupted 
the girl, “that isn’t 
right.” 

Skaggs leaned back 
in his chair in puz- 
zled expectancy. 

“We were organ- 
ized in Jellico on the state line,” continued Mary Emmons, 
“but it was more convenient to go to Williamsburg, Ky., 
to file the papers, so we were chartered in Kentucky.” 

“Good,” exclaimed the attorney, “good, you're a for- 
eign corporation. This is a stroke of luck, Your Honor,” 
turning to the attentive Justice. “We'll give them a taste 
of law sure enough. This action will involve more than 
two thousand dollars and we will throw it into the Fed- 
eral Courts, on account of being a foreign corporation and 
engaged in Interstate Commerce.” 

“Aint we got ’em, Bill? Now aint we got ’em?”’ ex- 
claimed The Court. 

“TIL be powerful dis-happy if Miss Mary has to go to 
jail along with the rest of us devils,” gloomily rejoined 
the miner. 

“Go to jail—” they all chorused in surprise. 

“Yes, in jail. That’s where they all land as soon as 
you begin monkeying with the Revenue Laws. Them’s 
the Federal Courts business, aint it?” 

Jones had another long conversation with Emmons 
over the telephone and outlined his plan of action. The 
bank refused positively to-advance another cent for the 
payroll and the agents for the powder company threat- 
ened legal proceedings at once if their past due bills were 
not paid immediately. The Great Southern corporation 
controlled the bank and was the largest handler of 
powder in the entire district. Emmons also reported that 
the Secretary of District No. 19 had hunted him upto 
find out when the miners would get their wages. It would 
seem like a hopeless task to fight so many interests, which 
although allied, yet fought in a different way and struck 
the Emmons Company from every side. 

“I still can’t see why we can’t fight these people in the 
courts,” exclaimed the girl bitterly, “The more I see of it 
all the more convinced I am that the law was made for 
rich people after ali.” 

“No. If we fight in the courts, the burden of proof 
is on us. We may have suspicions and these suspicions 
are grounded on facts, but it is the facts that we have 
to prove to the satisfaction of the Court before we obtain 
judgment final. I am afraid of just how far our Dis- 
trict Judge will go in construing what constitutes an 
‘unreasonable restraint’ of trade. We have no time to 
fight now. We want to avoid litigation and defer all ac- 
tion as long as possible.” 

The day wore on slowly. A relief engine cleared the 
track and pulled out the waiting freight train. The pas- 
senger schedule was resumed and already the through 
Limited ftom the North had whizzed by carrying two 
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- tenders for extra water supply. The monotony was varied by a visit from 
Jameson, the mine superintendent, who begged that the flow of water into 
the mines be stopped just long enough to get the matter decided by the head 
office, but Jones was obdurate. Two hundred miners were idle and work 
suspended and what was worse, it would take nearly a week to get the 
mines in fit condition to go to work again. As he left, The Court re- 
marked that “he would sure burn the wires up talking to the head-office.” 

Jones had carefully figured out the plan of action of the legal counsel for 
the Great Southern and had prepared to combat it at every point. His ap- 
plication for a Federal injunction had been drawn and duly attested before 
the Justice of the Peace, and was ready to mail under special delivery on 
the four o’clock train. Like a good general he had intrenched himself and 
was calmly awaiting the attack. 

Over far-off Thunderhead the clouds were growing darker and the 
thick-wooded pine trees high up on the mountain side waved to and fro 
with never-wearying restlessness, nature’s expression of solemnity and soli- 
tude. Ever and anon, rippling the waters of the mill-pond, came float- 
on the breeze fresh earth smells and odors of wild grape bloom. 

The excitement of the morning had given way to a sense of dread, and 
Mary Emmons shuddered as with a premonition of impending disaster. For 
weeks she had lived in a very atmosphere of failure and had expected the 
crash, until now that it was near at hand she was dull and apathetic, All 
she could see in their plans at present was purely retaliation against the 
railroad and the Great Southern. 

Jones had been absent more than a half-hour and she wondered what 
new developments were about to take place. She thought once she would go 
to the office, but changed her mind for no other reason than that it was 
too much exertion to walk up the hill. Distant peals of thunder rumbled 
louder each minute and vivid flashes played over the crest of old Thunder- 
head. . 
“In another half an hour there'll be enough water below this dam to 
float a battleship, let alone running steam-cyars,” announced The Court. 
Mary Emmons hardly noticed the remark and did not realize that it spoiled 
their plans so far as the railroad was concerned. She picked up a news- 
paper which had been thrown from a train some days before, and began 
idly to pore over the advertisements of the department stores in the city. 
How long she sat she had no idea and woke from her reverie with a sud- 
den start at the sound of approaching footsteps. 

“I was just thinking of the words of the Psalmist,” Jones declared. 
“Its an ill wind that blows no lawyer a case. Selah.” 

“Why, Selah?” she asked with a smile. 

“Oh,” he replied carelessly, “Selah is a good-sounding word and adds 
such a classical finish. We have fought a good fight and I would that I 
could paint a word-picture that would do justice to the occasion. I will 
name it ‘Lex triumphans; which in plain East Tennessee, as Bill says, 
would signify the triumph of the Law. How is the dam, Your Honor?’ 

“In statu quo,” replied the old Justice with dignity. “In the language 
of the unlearned that means she’s standing still.” 

“Bill, before the storm reaches here, tear a hole in the middle and let 
out the water or we will all be washed away.” ‘Turning to the astonished 
group, he continued: ‘We've sold out, lock, stock and barrel. Mr. Emmons 
was in the Farmer's Bank when I got him over the line at two o’clock and 
told him all we had done. There was a general meeting of all parties inter- 
ested, and I am led to believe there was some rapid playing, with Emmons 
holding most of the trump cards. Anyhow, they were all forced to admit that 
they could not stand any litigation in the Federal Courts and sooner than 
have their mines shut down indefinitely, they asked for the best terms we 
could offer. Your father turns over this property and gets paid for all added 
improvements and becomes Sales Manager of the Corporation at a good 
fat salary.” y i 

“You don’t mean to say that he will work for those people?” the girl 
exclaimed in horror. 

“Why not? Don’t they owe him a good living?” 

“Men are certainly peculiar in their ideas. I could never lower 
myself to work for people who had tried to ruin my business.” 

“You'll be pleased with the trade,” he added quickly. ‘Your father is 
coming up on the six o’clock train with the full text of the agreement, and 
in the language of the Poet, we will read it together in the gloaming, and 
when the gathering dusk doth blur the page we'll sit with hearts too full for 
Speech and think it over.” 
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which you are wearing now ;” and he pointed to the cheap 
little turquoise ring which he had purchased after a fear- 
ful struggle with himself over its price. 

“Never expected to see me!” he continued, and his voice 
rose almost to a screech, so great was his anger, and so 
bitter his disappointment, “when I have traveled for nearly 
three days to get you, and everything is ready for us at 
home! Why I have spent more money than I ever spent in 
my life, and now to be cheated like this!” and forgetting 
that he was talking to a woman, be started from his chair, 
und went towards her, as if to give her the same shaking 
she had administered to one of her orphans a few moments 
before. 

“But I sent the photograph,” she sobbed, now thoroughly 
frightened and aghast at her work. “I sent the photo- 
graph the first of November, with a correct description on 


Bent Forward to Catch a Last Glimpse of the Sea of Waving Handkerchiefs 


the back, and a letter telling you that I was the Superin- 
tendent of this institution at a miserable: pay, ten dollars 
a month and my board. That I had never had any pleas- 
ure in my life or any place to call my “home, ‘and that the 
correspondence begun in fun had ended in something real 
for me; and I was telling you the truth in plenty of time 
for you to break it all off. 

“T knew by your letter that you were honest and kind 
and generous. Why! I never in my life had anything so 
lovely as this ring. I just cried when it came, and let the 
little girls each take a turn at wearing it, so that they 
need not go through life quite as drearily as I had, with 
never the feel of a pretty ring on their fingers. When you 


` management could afford. 


wrote me that sweet letter asking me if I minded having 


your mother live with us, I cried again. It seemed so 
good to even think of someone whom I could call mother; 
but that was when I sent the photograph. I felt that you 
were too good and honorable a man to be deceived about 
my looks or age, or anything at all. After that you only 
wrote once saying the picture had not come. Then I did 
not hear again and I knew it must have arrived and that 
I would not hear from you again. 

“Tt was too much to expect you to either write or eyen 
think of marrying such a homely, middle-aged body as me! 
So I made no preparations—precious few I had to make 
anyway. I also told you in that letter, that I was forty-five 
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All on a rainy day, 

Thunder av 
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THE WEDDING: By Frank L. Stanton 
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Loud aw loud he holler: 
“Stop dar whar you gwine!” 
But Lightnin’ fly ’cross de rainy 


An’ run on de telegram line! 
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years. old, and the relatives I mentioned were the little or- 
phans here who always called me ‘Aunt Livvy.’ 

“T lose my temper sometimes, but I try to be just and 
fair to the poor little things, and I believe they love me. 
It’s more than anyone else ever did for me. I was out in 
the-country five miles where we take some of the children 
every summer when I first began writing to you, and that 
is how it all began.” 

And then she stopped suddenly, and with both hands to 
her face, rose as if to end the interview. 

Olivia Oliver was not really bad looking. She was in- 
deed rather stout, to call herself “slender,” and her hair 
was a good honest red instead of “copper tinted.” If she 
had written carrotty-tinted it would have been more accu- 
rate. True, she was forty-five years old, a good deal over 
twenty-five; but even after her shame-faced confession, 


and all the points against her, Hiram th 
found himself reluctant to end things e 


then and there, as she evidently expected. 
Somehow or other, it did not seem after 
all that he could go back to the dreary 
monotony of his single life, after the past 
fiye months. His poor little romance had 
invested the farm and all its sufround- 
ings with a sort of roseate glow. He 
had found pleasure instead of pain in 
spending his hard-earned dollars in 
preparation for the reception of his bride, 
and his Seelings for his mother had be- 
come more human and tender than 
since he was a little boy because another 
woman had come into his life. Although 
this woman had misrepresented things 
greatly, still he must forgive her for the 
tardy confession and tell-tale picture 
which had never reached him. As he 
glanced into her homely but kindly face, 
now suffused with a red glow of shame 
and distress, all that was manly rose in 
Hiram and he crossed over to her side. 
“Let’s get married tomorrow anyway,” 
he pleaded. “I daresay Pm no handsomer 
than you expected anyhow, and you 
trusted me enough not to want.a picture. 
Of course, I will admit I am a little dis- 
appointed about one or two things, but so 
are you, I guess. Come now, didn’t you 
expect to see a handsome young fellow, 
instead of an old bachelor of forty?’ 
But this she refused to admit, and in- 
sisted that he had better return without 
her. Anyway, they would need some 
notice here at the Home, and she had 
not given it. “I’ll make the notice part 
all right,” said Hiram generously, think- 
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ing of his well-filled pocketbook. “If 
there’s a hotel in this forsaken town 


tell me where to find it, and we'll be married in the morn- 
ing.” And nothing she could say would shake his resolution. 

Next morning at 11 o’clock, there was a quiet wedding 
in the shabby parlor of the Orphans’ Home. The Methodist 
minister officiated, and at the conclusion of the ceremony, 
proceeded to eulogize the bride as if he had been delivering 
a funeral address. For twenty years now, he said, Miss 
Olivia Oliver had been at the head of this institution, at a 
far smaller salary than she deserved, but which was all the 
They hated to let her go, but 
were glad to give her into the keeping of the fine-looking 
stranger from the Sunny South. The children cried noisily 
at this, and Olivia, who really looked quite bride-like in her 
pretty brown dress and hat, hastily presented by the Home 
managers, bent to kiss and comfort each and all of her lit- 
tle charges, with tears in her own kind eyes. 

As they rolled out of the depot and bent forward to catch 
a last glimpse of the sea of waving handkerchiefs, the new 
Mrs. Henderson said timidly: ‘What will your mother say 
when she sees me?” They were alone in the car, and pass- 
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ing through an empty stretch of field and Hiram Hender- timal $50 Za $100 
son’s voice shook a little with real honest emotion as he „$10 Down, $5 $20 Down, $10 


bent over to give her his first kiss: “My mother has not i aegre MiA wee ce 


generally thought very highly of what I have done in the 
past, but she will think the best thing I ever did in my life 
wasto bring you home as my Thanksgiving Bride.” 
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Jewelry, Silverware, for stmas Gifts, at prices. We 
give better values easier terms than any house in Am . 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamond Cutters, } 


Dept.F891., 100 to 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 


ELEGANT THIN MODEL ESR WATCH 


Hunting case, beautifully engraved, gold finished throughout, stem wind & stem 
set. fitted with 7 ruby joweled American lever movement, guaranteed 20 years; 
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Den he split a tree ter kindlin’-wood 
Whilst Thunder holler higher, 
Aw say: “Come home, an’ des be 

good, 
AW PTU let you light de fire!’ 


ee SER tT ie Wie Y .. 
Li us A ie without expense to you e b D. express ph A ao for 
examination at your nearest express office andif you think ita bargain and 
equal in appearance to any $15.00 gold finished wetch pay the exvress agent 
$3.95 and Itis yours, Mentlonif you want Ladies,’ Men’s or Boys’ size. 
M. C. FARBER, E33, 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, lil, 
ee Ss 
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g = King Cotton Shares Throne 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


cotton only a generation ago. The period between 1899 and 1910 has been 
one of marvelous agricultural development in the United States. Its like 
has never been witnessed in the history of the world. In that short time 
the value of crops has increased by 188 per cent in Georgia, 173 per cent in 
South Carolina, 140 per cent in Texas, 129 per cent in North Carolina, 119 
per cent in Alabama, 115 per cent in Arkansas, 126 per cent in Florida, 79 
per cent in Mississippi, 226 per cent in Oklahoma, 72 per cent in Virginia, 
69 per cent in Kentucky, 47 per cent in Louisiana, and 81 per cent in 
Tennessee. 

` The greatest relative growth has been in the far Western states, which 
raised practically no farm crops in 1899, Wyoming heads the list with a 
gain of 889 per cent. 

The crops of 1910 were worth less than those of 1909 in Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Ohio, Minnesota, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, South Dakota, North Dakota, Washington, West Virginia, Oregon, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Vermont, Utah, New Mexico, Delaware and Arizona. They 
were worth more in every cotton state except Kentucky and Louisiana. 

The 1910 crop of the entire country was worth $105,102,000 less than that 
of 1909. In the cotton states the 1910 crop was worth $183,084,000 more. 
While the cotton states were raising nearly two hundred million dollars 

\ more in crops in one year, the remainder of the country was raising nearly 
_ three hundred millions less. The percentage of loss for the year in the 
Seountry outside the cotton states amounted to 3.6; the gain in the cotton 

States for the year was 10 per cent. 
It is by taking a typical one-crop state and comparing its 1909 and 1910 
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record that the yalue of the diversified farming now being practiced in the | } v J vs n° 
South shows to such great adyantage. No Matter What Position You 


ie : é =o e ; - 9 oe 
In 1909 North Dakota was the thirteenth agricultural ‘state in value of i ; Shoot. From, You re Sure With 
farm crops produced. Her crops in that year were worth $138,029,000. In AN N ; A, Remington; UMC Pump Gun 
1910 her crops were worth only $57,182,000 and she had dropped to twenty- hag S - i PEET 
seventh place. North Dakota is a one-crop state. She grows wheat and A For Sho fe Porat you pe iF = a Shamnber 
wheat and then more wheat. Her crop of flaxseed is large, but it is merely oe Spee z} Eee hate 3 TKE Way See action 
sue, Last year was a bi rear for whe: Nor ak k é agi : a 2 
x a Last year was a bad year for wheat and North Dakota took Sa aaa nate and, dependable—always, No 
4 h rced to hold the ar 
Georgia’s corn crop in 1910 was worth almost as much as all of North =A aici APAN 
Dakota’s crops. Georgia’s cotton crop was worth two and a half times the yous a 


crops of the Northern prairie state. ; 7 3 Bottom-ejecting — the empties 
When the Southern farmers shall have mastered the problem of raising : eee fl -cannot cross your line of sight, 

corn more economically and more abundantly the wheat problem will be à E Send for illustrated catalog 

ready for them to attack. There is no more reason why spring wheat can- : È i y y Shoot Remington-UMC Arrow and Nitro 

not be grown in the South than there was that corn could not. Se NA. Club Shot Shells. The best shells ever 
‘The Southern farmer’s wheat crop is far below what it should be. He| [ay te i L Te made improved with a steel lining. = 

- is still lagging far behind in the production of oats and hay and potatoes. 7f a Remington; UMC —the perfect shooting combination, 
Fach of them is a profitable crop and each can be grown in the Southern : : REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO, 


states. Hee re; 299 Broadway New York City 
There is no need to try to dethrone King Cotton. He always will be É : 
king south of the Ohio river. But he can be made to divide his kingdom 


still more, 


The Spirit of the Game 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Not quite so easy to tear up as the scrub,” he said once, grinning to 
Hackett, as he was dropping back to play for punts. The guard shrugged 
his shoulders and grinned in response. i 

As the game progressed, Tom’s mind seemed to divide strangely. In 
one corner of his brain, the necessity for missing a punt incessantly re- 

at itself. In imagination, he could see himself scrambling after the 
ball as it tumbled over and over, just out. of his reach, toward his own 
goal line. Yet his senses remained vigilantly alert to the movements of 
the game. -'To do the right thing at the right time, to catch a punt on 
the run and dodge the flying red ends, to select the plays which occasion 4 ee la, IOR SIE 
demanded, to pick out of the mass thè man with the ball and nail him / a tee NT X on, 
unerringly—these things he did as by second nature, Yet he realized that aa r 
his playing was peculiarly mechanical and lacked the dash and spirit-which eres a 
usually distinguished it. hy : 

During the intermission between halyes, Felton delivered a short lecture 
in the dressing room. “Every one of you will have to do a little better if 
We are to win,” he said. “I can't find fault with your playing. It was splen- 
did.” But so was theirs. And they-are heavier. You'll have-to play more 
on your nerver Go at ’em fiercer, You've just got to go through that line.” 
He turned half-pleadingly to Tom. “I needn’t tell you it would be all up 
if you'd miss one of those nasty punts. But you wont. You can’t, And 
drive ’em faster, Elverson. Make ’em go through.” 

As the blue team raced on the field for the second period, the south stand 
rose and boomed out the familiar cheer. Hackett and Elverson were 
directly in front of the cheering section when the yell subsided, 

“Three for the captain,” shouted a cheer leader with a megaphone. But 
Hackett grasped Tom's arm and pushed him ahead, while the crowd joined 
ina deafening cheer: “Elverson! Elyerson! Elverson!” Then followed 
the glorious song with which, from time immemorial, the University had 


honored her ‘greatest heroes win LR Both Infallible and Ballistite are dense smokeless powders. 
It was an unusual tribute. Tom realized it, and as he took his place in as fo nap va j he bene aR affected by extremes of heat 
: Ei ES or cold—. ervi 
the field, his eyes were swimming in moisture. 4 i IE Modes pae aee ek É P ; 
If the game had been largely a kicking contest in the first half, it became 2 an, no unburned grains to 


“blow back.”? Will not deteriorate with age. 
Characteristics invaluable to the game shooter. 
The correct 12-gauge loads for field shooting are from 
22 to 28 grains of powder and from 1% to 1% ounces of 


little less than a punting duel in the second.: Time and again Tom flung 
his team desperately against the red line. Just as often, the enemy spent 
their Strength vainly in repeated assaults on the blue. Neither gave way 
ey beneath the terrific hammering, and nothing. remained re shot, depending on the game hunted. 

Ck. After awhile, as the ball sailed back and forth, Norton began to , Other popular Du Pont brands are Dupont, Schultze, “E, C.” and Empire Bulk Smokeless 
and the tall halfback was outkicking him ten yards’ or more on every ex- Powders, and Dupont, Laflin & Rand and Hazard Black Sporting Powders. 


change, Perfection in Sporting Powders is only obtained by the employment of the most skillful 
workmen, the operation of the most improved machi nery and the exercise of the most scrup- 
ulous care in the selection and preparation of raw material. 


E? ; s 4 Ix i he very DuPont Sporting Powders are fully guaranteed by the Pioneer Powder Makers of America. 
HERE came a time, when Tom, playing back, stood yaa i TY Write for Booklet No. 250 stating which powder interests you. 

= Shadow of the goal posts. Scarcely five minutes of the game re- 

mained. Thirty yards up the field his teammates were repulsing for the 
hundredth time the frantic assaults of the red eleven. “Third down and 


Specify Du Pont loads when buying ammunition. 
Sold by all first-class dealers. 


four to gain,” came the linesman’s cry. Then Tom knew that the opportune E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMP ANY 

time for his act of betrayal had come. Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
In the tense seconds before the ball was passed by the center, the College : 

battle hymn again swept over the field, courageous, defiant, and charged 
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Membership in the tele- 
phone democracy of the 
Bell System means equal 
opportunity for every man, 
no matter who he is or 
where he is. 

Each member of this Bell 
democracy has the same 
chance of communication, 
limited only by the distance 
the voice can be carried. 

However remote, whether 
in the adobe house on the 
Rio Grande, on the Montana 
sheep ranch or in the iso- 
lated New England farm 
house, the Bell telephone 
is an open doorway to the 
Universal Bell System. 
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In pre Bell Democracy 


From each Bell outpost 
run lines that connect it 
with the central office—that 
nerve center of the local 
system. 

Long distance. and toll 
lines connect these nerve 
centers and furnish clear 
tracks for telephone talk 
throughout the land. 

12,000,000 miles of wire 
are the highways over 
which 20,000,000 telephone 
talks are carried daily. 

The Bell System binds 
together the social and busi- 
ness activities of a people 
in a shoulder-to-shoulder 
march of progress. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


WOLAYR Underwear fits 


__ “One Policy, One System, Universal Service.” _ 


“November, 1911 


with an appealing undercurrent that called upon warriors to rise and crush 
this foe that pressed them so relentlessly. Tom felt the appeal, and it came 
as an ally to forces that were struggiing in his own mind. 

Back of the two lines crouched low, he could see the tall halfback with 
arms outstretched to receive the ball. Short and sharp came the signals; 
the two lines rose as one and struggled together. The ball shot far up into 
the blue and came soaring down the field. 

Down, down, swooped the ball in baffling spirals. He would fumble it. 
He must. But greatly to his surprise the ball would not elude him, but 
nestled with a soft thump between his curved arms and his chest. And 
with its. coming, there flashed into Tom’s lithe body a new spirit to take the 
place of that which had wavered in indecision between two wrongs. It 
was the spirit of conflict, the product of years of training, the creation of 
the Game. Under its impelling rush, hesitation was past. 

It was no longer a faltering traitor, but the great Quarterback, the Foot- 
ball Leader, who poised there for an infinitesimal period, hugging that 
spheroid of leather to his breast. He leaped aside to avoid two red tacklers 
who were almost upon him. A hand clutched his jersey, but he shook 
himself. free, 

Choosing his path with lightning instinct, darting in zigzags, running 
close to one player of his interference until he was thrust aside, then fol- 
lowing in the shelter of another’s broad form, he worked his way until ten 
chalk marks had passed under him and the tall red halfback bore him to 
the ground in the middle of the field. 

The blue stands were in a pandemonium, but Tom did not see. The spirit 
of the game held him fast and all beyond was a gray, blurred background. 
As soon as the tacklers loosed him he was on his feet, calling pansin before 
the others could hurry to position. 

Ah, this was a different team from that which had stood AE A a 
moment before. Eleven faces flushed with hope. Eleven hearts pounded 
with renewed vigor. Hackett’s eyes were shining as he gave the Quarter- 
back’s hand a brief clasp and called out: “Four minutes left to play.” 

“Enough for a touchdown,’ answered Tom, and his eyes, too, were 
shining. In his voice was a vibrant note that his teammates had never 
known, It fired them with something of the spirit which enthralled him. 

Forward the line flung. The tandem of backs crashed through an open- 
ing made by,.Hackett for a substantial gain. Then the line shifted quickly 
and behind perfect interference, the Quarter skirted right end for eight 
yards more. A first down was made. 

That march down the field was a thing to be remembered and discussed 
in future years by college men who saw it. It was inspiring, impressive, 
wonderful, and there was not a man who knew football that did not recog- 
nize the red-haired quarterback as the impelling force behind that resistless 
attack. His touch on the jerseyed backs of the line men was electrical; his 


voice was charged with the appeal that calls upon men to give a little more -` 


of effort than seems possible to willing bodies. 

Valiantly, but ineffectually, the red eleven sought to stem the blue tide 
which swept over and around and through them, Steadily the space that 
intervened between the scrimmage line and their goal was lessened. 

Then came the final rush, after a first down on the five yard line, when 
three times in succession Hackett was given the ball for a plunge through 
center. The red line fought with the fury of desperation, but the blue 
was not to be denied. With half the team massed at his back, the blonde 
guard staggered over the fateful mark and went down in the midst of a 
struggling mass. Tom lay exhausted by his side beneath the tangle of 
players. Before they could rise, the refe.ee’s whistle had ended the game. 

Hackett and the tall halfback who was the enemy’s captain lifted Tom to 
his feet. “It was magnificent. I congratulate you,” nia the player in red, 
with manly admiration, though his voice was husky and tears were in 
his eyes. 

“Thanks,” said Tom, “but I hardly think I had anything to do with it.” 

‘Nonsense. You did it all,” exclaimed Hackett, putting his arm over 
Tom’s shoulder and drawing him toward the group of coaches who were 
rusning forward with congratulations. He kept Tom by his side when they 
were caught up on the shoulders of undergraduates and carried»over to the 
terrace where the traditional speech-making and cheering would take place. 
Tom would have hurried away, but the Captain and the crowd would not 
permit him. 


glove-like, yet is free, easy and 


comfortable. Though medium in weight 
it isas warm as the heavy bulky underwear, 
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The New Fleece-Lined 
Underwear 


TWOLAYR is made of two fabrics 
(1)—aninnerfabric of ribbed fleece, 
(2) an outer fabric of elastic rib. 
They are closely and invisibly 
stitched together, with (3) an air 
space between, (Note fabric illus- 
tration below.) ‘The air space 
supplies warmth and keeps the 
inner fleece dry and sanitary. 


For Men, Women and Children 
in separate and union garments, at 
50c and up. At most dealers. 


Look for the Bodygard Shield, It is ens er 
Write for Bodygard Underwear Book No. 


Utica Knitting Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 


AR} Makers of Bodygard Underwears—including 
Lambsdown, Vellastic, Springtex, 


FTER it was all over, and the students had marched away to keep the 
town awake all night with their noisy celebration, and the players had 
made their way to the dressing room, Forbes came and sat beside Tom on a 
bench as he unclothed. “Let me shake your hand again, Tom,” he said. »“I 
want you to know how glad I am to take the hand of the true man you have 
proved yourself to be.” š 

Tom fiushed as he looked up. There was questioning in his eyes. 

“Yes, I know all about it,” said Forbes. “You see, I dabble a little in 
politics and I know some of that Sixth Ward Gang pretty well.” > 

“You knew,” Tom faltered, “you knew, and yet you let them put me in?” 

“Of course,” Forbes asserted. “What was this one game and a few 
thousand dollars against the making of a man?’ . 

Then as Tom bowed his head, he continued: 

“Don’t you see that if you had purposely thrown away the game you 
would have been no worse than when you agreed to do it? If you had been 
taken off the team, you would have doubted yourself, always. But if you 
had the chance, and your better part asserted itself, as it has done—why 
you are the manlier man that I have long hoped you would be. 

“TPI see that Policy Al and his crowd don’t lose their money. I covered | 
their bet myself, but I wouldn’t have a cent of their dirty coin. Neither 
would you now that you see things clearer.” 

Tom nodded assent. “I couldn’t seem to get things straightened out Ve- 
fore the game,” he said. 
and 'Airyknit, “I know,” said Forbes. “You see, I know the Game, and I had faith in 

it to pull you through. You'll know some day that such little things as 
Frat politics and the Captaincy and the things that money will buy are of 
little importance. 

Tne Game doesn’t take account of them. The Game demands honesty 


| A i ae o ea e o nae Pe E r ch aa TA 
| 
| Reliable Agents | anted and self-sacrifice and hard work, and, when necessary, sinking the individ- 


| ual into a part of the machine like that which crushed those other fellows 


The best proposition ever offered. Answer this afternoon. It is men like you who are needed to put the right kind 


d . of force into such a machine. It’s the same Game that we are called upon to 
at once and give two good references. play in after life, and it helps’ mightily to have played it as hard and as 
Address AGE NC Y DEPARTMENT straight‘’as we know how here in college.” 


When Tom raised his eyes, they were shining—shining as they had 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. | shone in that victorious march down the field—with the Spirit of the Game. 
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Two New Additions to the | 
Mitchell Family 


Birth of the Mitchell 5-passenger Six at $1,750 and the Mitchell 2-passenger smart gentle- 
¢ man’s roadster at $950. And the parents doing remarkably well. 
Time is narrowing down for a Survival of the Fittest in the automobile business. ‘The cheaply built car and 


the “stock affair” are on the toboggan. Hysterical buying is no more. The public is vociferous in its demand for the high-class, low-cost car, hence 
the Mitchell star is still in the ascendency. 


We've added two handsome and robust “babies” to the Mitchell line and are now equipped to show the 
American public that hoggish profits constitute a commercial crime, and that any concern that 
is sound in the pocket and sound in the head can live on a reasonable merchandising margin and 
still keep on improving. 


Two New Mitchell Babies: 


The Mitchell Five-Passenger Six Cylinder Fam- $ 1 Fi 50 
‘ i ; 5 


ily Touring Car, at X i 
The Mitchell Two-Passenger smart gentleman’s 
Roadster, at 7 i ; 4 ; 3 : $950 


These two cars are real automobiles, not skinny road pests. “They've got the real Mitchell blood in them. ‘They are the work of a factory 
: that never experimented at public expense, and sells its goods on merit instead of bunk. 

The new 5-passenger Six at $1,750 is uo experiment. We’ve been building Sixes for years and we know how. We are pioneers in the making 
of the moderate-priced Six—the only concern in the world that ever put a Big Six on the market for so little money as $2,250. The Light Six is a little brother of the Big 
Six, and it’s got all the Mitchell blood and breeding. Take your $1,750 elsewhere and what do you get for it? An ordinary, cheaply built, carefully skinned four cylinder 
car of doubtful horse power and uncertain parentage, or a stock affair thrown together by people who haven’t had a finger in the making of one solitary part of it. 

This car is going to destroy public faith in list prices, and we are tickled to death that we are the ones to force the show down. We will never 
be able to make as many of these cars as the public will demand. We know that now. 

The two-passenger roadster is a revelation. It has full 25 horse power and 100 inch wheel base. Itis a full grown automobile. Itis full of 
style—roguish, dapper, dainty—yet muscled like a Hercules, and built for Service, not to compete with the cheap runabouts that have made millions for repair men. So 
now that the Mitchell line reads like this: 

Mitchell 2-passenger gentleman’s 25 h. p. roadster, at ` 7 á 5 b $ 950 


Mitchell 4-passenger ‘30’’ touring car, at . A ‘ ° ‘ ` 2 ; 1,150 
Mitchell 5-passenger ‘30” touring car, at . / ite ; ° ‘ e 1,350 
Mitchell 5-passenger light six cylinder 40-h. p. touring car, at . ~ : 1,750 


Mitcheli 7-passenger big six cylinder 50 h. p. touring car, at. b ; 2,250 
Prices F. O. B. Racine. 


Not a high priced car in the lot. Every one within the range of reason. All built sanely, solidly and stylishly. Show us a line of cars at any price, we don’t 
care how high, that is any better than this one, You can’t do it to save your soul. 

Every one of these cars is built of the finest materials that this world has ever produced. One maker of automobiles considers it good advertising to say that his 
car is built with chrome nickel steel. It makes uslaugh. We use it as a matter of course. We know there is nothing ‘else that will do quite as well and we’re 
cranks on fine materials. ‘That man might as well have said that his wheels are round and expect the public to go crazy over it. The maker who doesn’t use it is skin- 
ning his car or producing a nine spot. We maintain extensive laboratories for the analysis of materials and we don’t take anybody’s say-so. 

Splitdorf dual ignition, five lamps, generator, horn, jack and tools. Extra demountable rim with the Light Six. All cars 


Mitchell i ith t 
Ee e wi: heat for those occupying front seat. No top on the $950 runabout. 


equipped with fore doors, and designed to prevent excess 

Is that all? No, that isn’t all. The justly celebrated MITCHELL SERVICE comes in right here. It’s the biggest thing that has ever been done in 
the automobile business. It means that the parent house of Mitchell-Lewis keeps in touch with every Mitchell owner. We furnish a new part free for every 
part that proves defective. And we want you to know that no repair man ever built any houses on what he made out of Mitchell cars. 


Every one of these branches is equipped with Trouble Men—expert mechanics, not dubs, whose business it is to see how your car is behaving—because, our in- 
terest bigi tn you when you buy, and ceases only when you pass away. We are running this business like Marshall Field ran his up to the day of his death, and we 


will hang on to public respect until the bad place freezes over. 
Now, you've got our creed and our promise. If this advertisement strikes you favorably, write for detailed 
information and plant books. Will send you books that are on the square, 


The car you ought to have—at the price you ough? to pay. “Silent as the foot of time.” 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. RACINE. 
BRANCHES: a 


o 
New York Philadelphia z AAD È J UY iY ily Lop 
Atlanta Dallas o 
Kansas City Seattle, Wash. RORE, WLA, USA 


This is the firm that has built the famous Mitchell wagon for over 75 years 


OR EUROPEAN BRANCHES: 
aiim ` London Paris 
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“The First Real 
Comfortable 
Winter That I 
Have Had In 
Years.” 


This is the verdict of a prom- 
inent New England gentle- 
man who wore last winter, 
for the first time 


COOPER'S 


ACC. U.O. PAT. OFF, 


fering Needle Knit 
Fine, Winter Weight Worsteds 


People of refinement who are particular 
about the wear, fit, comfort and looks of 
their undergarments, usually get around to 
wearing Cooper's, and once worn it’s good- 
bye to the “Same As,” and “Just As Good.” 
They will always insist on the 


Original and Genuine Cooper’s Made on 
Spring-Needle Machines, Patented and Con- 
trolled by Cooper of Bennington, Vermont. 

Made in union suits and two-piece suits in Fino 
Worsteds — Silk Lisle and Cotton in all the popular 


-weights and colors. Union Suits $1.50 to $5 each 
suit, Shirts and Drawers $1 to $2.50 each garment, 


Southern Gentlemen are always delighted with 


Cooper’s Fine Light Weight Worsted Underweer for 
Winter Wear. 


Send for booklet showing styles and giving 
prices and samples of the Spring-Needle fabric. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING C0., 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Al ways insist on this trade-mark => 


DON'T be misled—It 
will pay you to look 
for this label and 


get the genuine 


Sold 


Everywhere 


50c 
a Garment 


Union Suits, $1.00 


Boys’ Unions, 50c 
Boys’ Two-piece, 25c each 

CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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This Accurate, Strong-Shooting, 
Hammeriess Shot Gun 


PRICE $17.50 


This high grade shot gun is 
| fitted with Rummel’s No.14 
tH Armory Steel barrels, full 
| tapered choke, bored for either- 
| || black or smokeless powder—12 or 16 
| gauge, 28 or 30 inch lengths, 7% to 8: -` 
Hi} pounds. Top lever action--hammers cock 
| and throw safety automatically. Sent for 
$4.50 Down and $2.00 a month—no 
| Interest—no extras and you have 7 
months In which to complete payment on this 
|| gun that will compare favorably. with any $40 or $60 
gunmade. Every man wants a good gun, but not 
| every man can afford to pay the full amount cash 


down—therefore, we have just lately decided to 
sell high grade fire arms on 


Hi CONFIDENTIAL CREDIT 


| ii If you want a guaranteed shot gun or rifle why not 
| 


} open a credit account. We have been selling high grade 
| guns for thirty-five years. Write us for Complete 
Information and Catalog. 


A. J. Rummel Arms Co., 124 St. Clair St.,Toledo, Ohio 


a SSS 


MES On Credit 


TYPEWRITERS waxes 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
W Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 
$15 up. First class Machines /resh from 

u Ars. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor 
tunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est. 1892) 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 
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An Uncle Remus 
Letter 
November, Sunday Evening. 
Y DEAR PODS: 
Please fetch home a copy of the almanac, or 
calendar, you are using; I want to hang it up as 
a curiosity. Writing to Essie Friday, you say: “It is 
just two weeks to Christmas.” That means, of course, 
that it will be just two weeks before you come home. I don’t 
know whether the rest “caught on,” but “twas as plain as day 
to me. Therefore, I enclose with this a cheque for $10, made 
payable to the Sisters of St. Joseph’s. They will get it cashed 
for you. Find out what the fare to Atlanta is, and if you have 
a surplus you can buy presents for some of your friends at St. 
Joseph’s and bestow them before you leave. You need not save 
any money, except enough to get you here. TII have some for 
you for Christmas—and if you want $5 more to use in Wash- 
ington, just write a postal card thus: 
$5—L. H., 
and I’ll send it at once. The reason I’m apparently so liberal 
is because you've done so well in your studies and seem to haye 
improved so much in every way. Otherwise—oh, wouldn’t I 
have been mean and stingy! (By the by, I think stingy ought 
to be spelt with a j, don’t you? | 
I haven’t sold the donkey ; the boy never came back. But, 
anyway, you are too large now to ride as Mildred does, with- 
out a-side-saddle. So you needn’t be so anxious for me to keep 
the donkey. J. C. wants to sell her to get some money to help 
buy a bicycle. 

Jesse C. is at Young Harris institute, and is anxious to get 
up a correspondence with the daughter of the Old Harris insti- 
tution, if I may allow myself to become architectural in 
design. 

We had the snow and sleet. The north front of the house 
is still full of it, and although the weather is mild, the flower- 
beds are still covered with it. It puts my teeth on edge every 
time I see it. Rufus and J. C. caught a rabbit near Mattie’s 
house the day after the snow. It was nearly five inches deep— 
not the rabbit, but the snow. 

Now don’t read all sorts of meanings into what I write. 
Most positively I didn’t intend to intimate that you couldn't 
get 100 in all your studies. What I meant was that even one 
98, however lonely it might appear, would throw over the 
report the glamour of naturalness. This will apply to any- 
body’s report. I think that if it is possible for any one to be 
perfect in that way, it is possible for you. But remember, 
please, that I had rather see you with perfect health and diges- 
tion than to see you get 100 in everything. Don’t come home 
looking pale and sad, and complaining of the headache. 

That was a very good story in the “Gleanings.” You are 
sure to get there after awhile if you have any ambition that 
way. But to talent must be added experience, and it takes 


time to make the union perfect. Give my kindest regards to 


_ Sister Bernard, and say to her again how, grateful we feel for 


the tender interest she displays toward you. It is fortunate, 


indeed, that you fell under her care as a teacher and as an 


adviser. 
Your affectionate 
DADDY. 


The foregoing letter was written by Joel Chandler Harris to his eld- 


est daughter when she was attending school in South Georgia. 
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One year’s storage and rent bills will nearly 
pay fora PRUDEN GARAGE in which your car 
will be always handy and safe. 


Syst 
Pruden Commenetiin 


is entirely original with us and utterly unlike anything else. 
It gives you fireproof protection in a unit-built building, as 
handsome and substantial as masonry, at one third 
the cost, 


The Pruden is the only portable garage that is w/o//ly 
fireproof: No wood, Entirely built of handsomely embossed 
galvanized steel units, You erect in few hours and as easily 
take down. Lasts a life time. Never needs repairs. Gives 
you absolute protection at the very lowest cost. 


Write for Catalog 


Get all the facts regarding Pruden interlocking 
units which produce ‘‘strong as stone’’ buildings without 
frame work or foundations. Among the other buildings for 
which Pruden construction is ideal are: hunting lodges, ware- 
houses, boat houses and work shops. Write today, giving us 
name and model number of your car or size of building in which 
you're interésted. 


Metal Shelter Company 


5-62 W. Water Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Which position do You Want? 


Weteach youto become more than a mere chauffeur 

We give you the necessary instruction in Automobile En- 
gineering and Aviation. We ee not only technical instruc- 
tion by mail, but practical experience right here in 
Washington with:real machines, in the factory, And we put 
you in a profitable business right from the start with 
no-investment necessary. We appoint you agent for the cars 
manufactured at factory where our students are trained and 
pay you $175.00 on each sale you make. We help you start in 
the garage business from which profits of from $10.00 to 
$15.00 a day are made. If you want to get ahead 
in the world and be somebody, send for our Plan No.129 
and peed catalogue. It shows you just how to get 
- started. 


Auto College of Washington, Inc. 


Washington, D. 
1 ee < 
I -+e S G nist dy 
Locatea at the Natiorts Capital 


~4 INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
e ing Visiting Cards and Stamped Sta- 
tionery. Correct Styles from an 

Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 


LYCETT 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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1912 HUDSON “33” 


NEI year all leading automobiles are bound to be equipped with a Self-Starter and 


will have Demountable Rims. 


equipped with a Self-Starter and Demountable Rims. 


You get these features on the HUDSON ‘‘33’’ now. The price complete is less than 
was charged for last year’s model. 


We have tested practically every starter thus 
far produced. The one your HUDSON dealer 
will show you is the only one Howard E. Coffin 
and his Board of Engineers would approve for 
use on the HUDSON “33”. 

It is the most reliable of all we have seen. It 
starts the motor without cranking. We left a 
HUDSON “33” in a cold storage room for a week. 
The temperature was. below freezing but the 
motor instantly respended to the operation of the 
starter. 

There is nothing complicated—it has only a 
dozen parts. It is not heavy. The weight is less 
than four pounds. In thousands of tests it was 
98%. efficient. 

Do you understand. what that means? 

No more cranking. No more lame backs. No 
more sprained or broken arms due to “back 
firing.” 

A child can statt the motor of the HUDSON 
“33” as easily as it can push a button that rings 
an electric bell. 

Why not choose a car with such an equipment? 
Next year all first-rate cars will have self-start- 
ers. As usual we are again a year ahead of 
others. Think of the satisfaction you will have 
now with this feature of the HUDSON “33”. You 
will confidently seat yourself at the wheel and in 
response to. a simple operation, the motor will 
start. It will attract the admiration and envy 
of every automobile owner whose car must be 
started, in the old way, by cranking. 

The last objection women have to driving a 
gasoline car is thus removed. 


Demountable Rims 
Also Necessary 


About the hardest, most disagreeable work 
about an automobile, and it usually comes in the 
most inconvenient places, is changing tires. Not 
so when you have Demountable rims. The extra 
inflated tire can be substituted in a few minutes 
for a flat tire. There is no labor—nothing is dif- 
ficult. There is no delay. 

No other type of tire rim will be acceptable on 
any dependable car in the future. Why accept a 


See the 


car that hasn’t this equipment now? It makes 
your automobiling so much more satisfactory. It 
will make your car so much more salable if ever 
you wish to dispose of it. 


Still Greater Reasons 
For Its Being a HUDSON 


But there are still other reasons more vital why 
you should prefer a HUDSON “33”. 

The item of simplicity is important. There are 
900 fewer parts than are used on the average 
automobile. Compare the chassis with the chassis 
of other cars. Note the absolute accessibility of 
the HUDSON “33”. See how clean and free it is 
from rods, springs and intricate connections. 

Unless you are a judge of automobile values 
you may not fully understand that aecessibility 
means low cost of up-keep. If vital parts are 
placed out of easy access by the intricacies of de- 
sign and construction, it means just that much 
extra trouble in making adjustments and repairs. 

No car is quieter in operation. That comes 
from perfect design. It remains quiet through 
months of service. That is due to good workman- 
ship. There is all the power you need for the 
hills that any automobile will make—all the flex- 
ibility required for any traffic condition and a 
smooth, vibrationless operation similar to that 
experienced in most automobiles, only when they 
are coasting down hill. You can appreciate these 
conditions only by test. You must ride in cars 
of different makes and in the HUDSON “33” to 
understand what this means. 


Costs Us $152 More 
Costs You Less 


Instead of reducing manufacturing costs, we 
have added $152 for better materials and finer 
workmanship. 

Yet the 1912 car sells for Jess than did the 711 
of similar model and equipment. 

Thousands paid $1500 for the 1911 HUDSON 
with fore-doors, top, magneto and Prest-O-Lite 
tank. Almost as many more had their cars 
equipped with 34x4-inch tires, with demountable 


the 


Triangle on 


You make a mistake if you buy any car not now 


rims and glass windshield. This brought the 
price up to $1630. 

The character of the equipment is much supe- 
rior to and more luxurious than that used last 
year. Lamps cost us a great deal more. Leather 
for upholstering this year costs $14.11 more per 
car. One set of bearings amounts to $7.35 more 
than did the bearings used for the same purpose 
last year. It takes three days longer to paint the 
bodies. Labor charges per car exceed last year 
by $35.65. We built the best car we could then 
at the price. But we have progressed. Our men 
have greater skill. Many new refinements have 
been developed. They all make for a better car— 
for longer service—for completeness. They cost 
us more, but with all included, the car to you is 
less than was the 1911 model with fore-door and 
similar equipment. 

Don’t you think it wiser to buy a car in which 
quality adyancement has been made rather than 
to choose an automobile: that has not been 1n- 
creased in value? Think also of the disadvantage 
of owning a car designed after the practices of 
three years ago. Engineers have advanced far. 
The ideals of that day are practically. obsolete 
now. The HUDSON “33” is the one advanced 
car of the past three years. 


Other Great Engineers 
Also Helped 


The 1912 HUDSON “33” is the product’ of Mr. 
Coflin, plus the assistance ef the staff of most 
experienced and largest number of engineers em- 
ployed by any one manufacturer. Each, a spe- 
cialist—has had experience that the others have 
not had. Each knows something the others do 
not know. ‘These men spent months with the 
1911 car. Then Mr. Coffin received their criti- 
cisms and recommendations. All was weighed 
against the combined experience and ingenuity 
of all members of the staff. 

Can you imagine a more complete develop- 
ment? Nothing basic was changed. But still the 
12 is different. It is the finished product of 
many men—the ablest we could get. 

Don’t you think it better to see the HUDSON 
“33” NOW, 


Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


7142 Jefferson Avenue 


“33” Touring Car with Self-Starter, Demountable Rims and Big Tires, $1600 


Models are Touring Car, Torpedo, Roadster and Mile-a-Minute Roadster. Price for all models is the same as above. Regular equipment includes Disco Self-Starter, five Demount- 
able Rims, four 34x 4-inch tires, tire irons, megneto, glass windshield, mohair top, complete lamp equipment, Prest-O-Lite tank, tools and tool box, tire repair outfit, etc. 


TOUCH of paint, enamel, 
stain or varnish now and then 
saves many a dollarin years to come. 
Paint is a preservative—it makes 
your furniture last yearslonger and 
keeps it looking almost like new. 
Before Winter sets in, look over 


your furniture, perhaps a bureaw 


needs a fresh coat of white, a 
favorite Morris chair a coat of var- 
nish. But whatever the need, 
there’s an 


ACHE 
QUALITY 


Paint, Enamel Stain or Varnish. 


suited to the purpose—each the 
best of its kind. There is Acme 
Quality House Paint for outside of 
the house. Acme Quality Floor 
Paint for kitchen floors, Varno-Lac 
for woodwork and furniture, 
etc., etc. 


Acme Quality Enamel 
will impart the finest enamel finish 
to any surface old or new. In 
white, tints and colors. Flows 
evenly, will not show laps or brush 
marks, 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac, 
varnish and stain in one. Colors 
reproduced exactly — mahogany, 
oak, cherry, etc. Gives a hard, 
lustrous, durable surface. 


If you are ready to touch up 
your home, send for the 


Acme Quality Painting Guide Book. 


A most comprehensive treatise 
on painting of any kind. Illustrated 
in colors. Tells all about the 
Acme Quality products, what each 
is for and how it should be applied. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


Your dealer should have Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes— 
if not, write to 


Acme White Lead and Coler Works, 
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Our Forum of Inquiry 
Conducted by M. N. GARDE 


Facts About Surnames 


Query—How is it supposed that surnames origi- 
nated? Give some facts on the subject, and examples. 
Kentucky. P feaj o E DN 


Answer—Originally, a single personal name sufficed, 
as in the case of the Hebrews and the Greeks, though 
the Romans adopted the practice of using a prænomen 
to distinguish the individual. The Teutonic race used 
but one name, often compounded of a noun and an ad- 
jective, and the Celtic peoples followed the same plan. 
Surnames came into use slowly, and historians fix the 
Eleventh century as the date when they began to be 
generally adopted in European countries. Undoubt- 
edly the oldest surnames were nicknames given on ac- 
count of some peculiarity of feature or of character, 
some feat of strength, or some eccentricity of dress or 
manner. fast runner became Harold Harefoot, one 
who had performed some feat of strength was surnamed 
Armstrong, and so on. Next came the long list of clan 
or tribal names, marked among the Scotch by the prefix 
“Mac”, and among the Irish by “0O”, the Welsh by 
“Ap”, the Normans by “Fitz”. Among the Anglo-Sax- 
ons and the Norse peoples the clan was indicated by a 
suffix, as “ing” or “ingar”: Then come the list of place- 
names—Normans settling in England always adopting 
the name of the estate on which they were placed; of- 
ficial names, as Steward, Reeve, Chamberlain, and so 
on; occupation names, as Baker, Weaver, Fisher, Tay- 
lor, and so on, without limit; and Christian names 
without number were changed to surnames by the addi- 
tion of an “s”, as Johns, or Jacobs. But the space of 
this department will not permit further examples, 
enough have been given to show how inclusive the sub- 
ject really is. 

* * * 


Negro Dialect and Old Saxon 


Query—Some weeks ago I ran across the statement 
that there was more than mere mispronunciation in the 
negro dialect. Is it true that the negro sometimes uses 
words and phrases that are pure Saxon? 

New York City. R. G. MILTON. 


Answer—tin support of the above claim, the following 
instances of the use of obsolete Saxon among the 
negroes are given. Thus, the negro says: “Kin I take 
one on ’em?”’ meaning, of course, one of them. In 
“Earle’s Philology of the English Tongue” it is stated 
that “In certain cases where of is now used, we find on 
in the Saxon.” This survival in a race that never had 
the remotest traditional connection with the old Saxons 
in either hemisphere, would be surprising were it not 
for the fact that today (and still more, twenty years 
ago), among uneducated whites from Maine to Geor- 
gia, the use of on for of may be continually noted. Also, 
the negro says: “He's to home.” The book above 
quoted assures us that in the old Saxon to was used for 
at. It was also used, half a@ generation or so ago, the 
Editor can testify, in New England, in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, in the country districts. It is plain, that 
if the negro now and then gets off an old Saxon phrase, 
he has learned it from a lineal descendant of the race 


of King Alfred. 
* * * 


Great Seal of the Southern Confederacy 


Query—lI regard myself as well posted on the history 
of my state and section, but when L was asked the other 
day, a question about the “Great Seal of the Southern 
Confederacy” I was forced to confess ignorance. Can 
the editor of the “Forum” tell me when this seal was 
made and where it is now kept? 

be. Gi. 8: 


Alabama. 

Answer—The Great Seal of the Southern Confed- 
eracy was made in England under the direct supervision 
of the Southern commissioners there. It was com- 
pleted in July, 1864, at a cost of $600, and was a most 
exquisite specimen of the engraver’s art. But it did 
not reach Richmond until April, 1865, when the Con- 
federacy had passed out of existence, and it was never 
used. This seal may now be seen in the office of the 
Secretary of State, at Columbia, S. C. 

* * * x 


Blue Hen’s Chickens 


Origin of Temperance Reform 


Query—Please give me some information as to the 
origin of the Temperance Reform Movement, and its 
early promoters. ` i 

Missouri. JaA. 


Answer—Dr. Benjamin Rush, of. Philadelphia, is 
credited with being the first mover in the great work 
of modern temperance reform, through a letter which 
he sent, in 1785, to all the physicians of his city, urging 
them to work together to check the drinking habit 
among their patients. In the same year, he headed a 
petition to Congress for the imposition of heavy duties 
on distilled spirits. The first temperance society in 
America was formed at Litchfield, Conn., in 1789, the 
second at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1808, and other like so- 
cieties were formed at different places in the last-named 
year. However, temperance reform as an organized 
movement did not begin until the American Society for 
the Promotion of Temperance was organized at Park 
Street Church, Boston, February 15, 1826. The first 
National Temperance Convention met in Philadelphia 
in May, 1833, and in 1842 the Order of Sons of Tem- 
perance was formed. 

x x z % 


The Black Watch 


Query—In the British army there is a regiment 
called the “Black Watch”. What is the significance 
and history of the name? 

Virginia. Pa R: S. 


Answer—During the disturbed years after Mar’s 
rebellion, when Scotland was seething with a desire to 
inaugurate a crusade for the restoration of the Stew- 
arts, the British government patrolled the Highlands 
with companies of soldiers, wearing a uniform of black, 
or very dark tartan, in order that they might conceal 
themselves more effectually among rocks and tree- 
trunks. To these companies, which were drawn from 
clans still loyal to the British crown, and whose duties 
were to prevent secret gatherings or attempts at riot, 
on the part of the Jacobites, was given the name of 
the “Black Watch.” The first of these companiés was 
formed in 1725; in 1739 all of the companies were 
formed into a regiment which was enrolled as the 
Forty-Second Highlanders, but as it kept the dark uni- 
form, the name “Black Watch” was still applied to it. 


Circling Stripes on Barbers’ Poles 


Query—What was the origin of the custom of paint- 
ing barbers’ poles in circling stripes of red, white and 
blue? 

Illinois. PeR 


Answer—Barbers, during the middle ages, were also 
surgeons, and were especially depended upon to per- 
form the operation of bleeding. It was the custom for 
the person who was bled to hold a staff in his hand, and 
bands of cloth were needed to bind the arm in the oper- 
ation. When the staff was not in use, the fillet was 
wrapped around it, and the two were hung together out- 
side of the barbers’ doors as a sign that a surgeon might 
be found there. The bandages becoming soiled and 
useless when used in this way, it came to be the cus- 
tom to paint a pole in imitation of the enwrapped staff 
and use this for a sign. There was an old English 
law requiring barbers when they pursued no other 
trade to use a blue and white pole, striped. but when 
they followed the business of a surgeon, also, to add 
a red stripe. In later times, though the surgery branch 
of the business was no longer followed by the knights 
of the strop and razor, they held, from patriotic or es- 
thetic reasons, to the tri-colored pole, as they do to 
this day. 

* * * * 


Mr. Wesley's Matrimonial Experience 


Query—Is it true that the Rev. John Wesley quar- 
reled with and separated from his wife? If so, what 
was the trouble? Was he married more than once? 

Alabama. Bess Ds 


Answer—John Wesley married’a widow, a Mrs. 
Vizelle, who possessed considerable property. To fore- 
stall any suspicion that he married her for her wealth, 
he had it all settled upon her, so that he could not touch 
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T Eii Query—What is the origin of the name “Blue Hen’s any part of it. No money questions, therefore, dis- 
( Dept. AC) Detroit, Michigan. Chickens”, sometimes applied to the people of Dela-  turbed their household, and their quarrels were all on 
ware? one side. The sole source of trouble was Mrs. Wes- 
Charleston, S. O. Hs- PS Eh ley’s ungovernable temper, and her absurd jealousy. 
For twenty years, she was literally a “thorn in the 
Answer—It is said that during the Revolution one flesh” to her husband, then, one day, she took French 
Captain Caldwell was an officer of the First Delaware leave, taking with her the bulk of his journais and 
regiment. He was an admirable officer, preserving re- papers, and never returned. Mr. Wesley noted her de- 
markable discipline and efficiency among his men. He parture in his journal, stating that he knew not its 
was also passionately addicted to the sport of cock- cause, and adding: “I did not forsake her, I did not 
fighting, and kept a number of fine birds, to enliven the dismiss her, I will not recall her.” Mrs. Wesley died 
dullness of camp life by this amusement. His company some years later. Some time after this Mr. Wesley 
were known to all the army as “Caldwell’s game-cocks.” wished, to marry again, the object of his attachment 
The captain’s pet theory was that no cock could be truly being a young woman who had been a servant in’ his 
“game” unless it came from household for several years, 
a “blue hen”. He said so and had won his heart by 
much on this subject, and her obedience and amiabil- 
his soldiers so fully agreed s : ity. But Charles Wesley, 
with his argument, that the erre ead tte ingot to Ba toe ae 9 being convinced that his 
nickname of his company tide: tn‘ Hterature, hiatory .ackentes, yaa Sie tipio of brothers influence would s 
was changed to “the Blue general interest. Letters on personal matters, those be seriously impaired by 
Hen’s Chickens.” After the wanting immediate reply, or concerning controverted wedding at his advanced < 
Revolution, some orator eae ch SA id oe ne ae ma, tor mhichas age, a woman so much 
. F . stam should closed, I "les § lave Ta 
facetiously a pplied the pl name and full address, Hitoy initials will be younger than he and a aga 
name to the whole people used in the magazine. Address all inquiries to M. N. much beneath him in social 
of Delaware, and the term Garde, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, At- station, broke off the match, 
was taken up throughout lanta, Georgia. and Mr. Wesley seems never ' 
the country, and has never to have thought seriously 
been forgotten. of marriage again. 
| 
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OLES TOUSE 


O branch of the human family is so much 
talked about and talked to as girls—“just 
girls”. They are praised, censured, crit- 
icised, warned and advised; also, they are 

overwhelmed with hints and suggestions in the news- 
papers’ Women’s Departments—suggestions as to 
everything from massage to marriage. They seem 
to exist in infinite variety. We hear of the nice 
girl, the bright girl, the stylish girl, the sweet girl, 
the athletic girl, and so on, to the exhaustion of de- 
scriptive adjectives. We hear less said about the 
Right Girl. She is, however, a composite of the 
Sweet, the nice, the bright and the charming varie- 
ties, with a something added—the salt of genuine 
goodness that gives her charm a preservative quality. 


The Making of the Right Girl 


A great deal goes to the making of the Right 
Girl. The mother is the maker and the work begins 
early, while the bit of pink femininity is in the 
cradle, ‘The first indication that the cherub has 
dropped its wings is temper. When things ga wrong, 
the tiny face is distorted and the small voice lifted 
up in anger. As the body grows older, the angry 
fits are more pronounced. The child should be 
taught to control its temper. Can this be done? 

In New York there is a small, scientifically- 
conducted Baby Shelter, where a dozen or more 
children from the age of a few months to five years, 
may be found in large, pleasant rooms, furnished 
with every variety of playthings. They seem per- 
fectly content, and the visitor hears no crying. 

“Why should they cry?’ says the young woman 
attendant. “They are healthy and comfortable. Cry- 
ing for anger or impatience is a habit, partly ac- 
quired through imitation. When a child, who has 
acquired the anger habit before coming to us, has a 
fit of passion, we take no notice of it, beyond. quietly 
removing the child to another room; not a closet, 
but a light, pleasant room—and leaving it there alone 
until the mood has passed. Usually, only a few rep- 
etitions of this treatment is required to break the 
child of the habit of indulging in temper. We are 
careful to show no irritation ourselyes—only sor- 
row—and to be gentle but firm. You cannot teach 
Self-control to a child unless you have learned it 
and practise it yourself.” 


The Test Question 


O* highest importance in the making of the 
Right Girl is it that she learns to regard the 
rights and consider the feelings of others. This 
has to be taught persistently, for children are selfish 
little animals with no innate idea of what is due to 
others. But the sense of justice can be cultivated. 
I know one mother who founds her system of child 
training on the Golden Rule. 

“Would you like to have this done or said to or 
about yourself?” is made the test in regard to con- 
duct to others. Acted on consistently by a mother 
Who applies it to her own daily action and speech, 
this old rule of doing as you would be done by will 
Plant the sense of justice firmly in a child’s mind—a 
root from which springs the fine flower of courtesy 
and gracious manners, the tact and sympathy that 
make the Right Girl perennially lovable. 


What Is Due Herself 


But the having of due regard for others does not 
prevent the Right Girl from possessing respect for 
herself. Often, true self-respect needs to be culti- 
vated. The lack of sufficient self-esteem, of the no- 
ble pride that seeks the best associates and exacts 
respectful treatment, is often found in too amiable 


i 


and pliant natures. Frequently, it is a fatal lack, 
inviting familiarity and imposition and leading to 
the lowering of moral standards. The training of 
the Right Girl prevents her from allowing friendli- 
ness to become gush or familiarity, and leads her 
to exercise the gentle dignity, the delicate reserve 
that constitute her shield and protection. 

She learns to be careful in whom she confides, yet 
she does not become suspicious. She does not lose 
her innocent faith and child-like optimism. Always 
the bright side is shown her: there is time enough 
for her to find out the dark side. Her imagination 
must be kept pure. There is nothing so ennobling 
as a pure imagination, which shapes, for the. young 
soul, beautiful ideals. Imagination -and sentiment 
are the nurses and keepers of purity. Not the sickly 
sentiment that leads a girl to weep over the woes of 
a novel heroine while her mother perspires over the 
ironing of her party dress, but the sentiment that re- 
fines and idealizes emotion, making it the fragrant 
bud of the future rose of love. Imagination and sen- 
timent are fostered by reading the right kind of 
books—books of delightful poetry like Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake; books of pure romance and of whole- 
some and happy pictures of home life and nature. 
The mother of the Right Girl should know as to the 
choosing of the books she should read. 


Che Broom and the Bread Tray 


HE Right Girl is often discovered in the kitchen, 

her pretty arms powdered with flour as she 
deftly molds the biscuit. She doesn’t think such 
work degrading. She has been taught the value and 
dignity of work that is done to promote the beauty 
of home and the comfort of its inmates. She has 
learned to systematize her work, and make it easier. 
She works cheerfully, sure of the appreciation of 
her parents and confident of their love. Her life 
moves easily, unruffled by discontent or continual 
craving for company and excitement. Nobody en- 
joys fun and frolic more than she, but also she can 
be content to have this in moderation. She has re- 
sources within herself. She likes “a good time” 
occasionally, but she knows that life is what you 
put into it, not what you get out of it. To be alone, 
or disappointed, does not disturb her: she finds pleas- 
ure in simple things and in helping others to be 
comfortable. She has learned to ignore petty annoy- 
ances, to endure minor discomforts and to overcome 
small difficulties with courage. 


As to Personal Beauty 


The Right Girl does not undervalue beauty. She 
cultivates her gifts in this respect. She keeps her- 
self healthy: she preserves*her teeth, her hair and 
her complexion. She pins her faith to pure air, wa- 
ter and sunshine, and,-always, she looks fresh and 
clean as a dew-washed flower. She learns to fash- 
ion her own pretty and simple frocks, and finds 
pleasure in exercising her skill and taste in the 
work. She has many friends to whom she is loyal— 
refusing to listen to ill-natured things about them. 
She has few enemies. Her tact, her obliging ways, 
her warm-hearted good will toward all, disarm envy 
and jealousy. But her greatest friend, her dearest 
comrade, her only confidant is her mother, who has 
wisely kept pace with her mentally, and who has 
studied to understand her nature and meet its re- 
quirements, and whose sympathy, while fresh as 
a girl’s, is tempered with judgment and experi- 
ence. 

This, then—in imperfect outline—is the Right Girl 
as a home-made and mother-made product. School, 
college and-society take a hand in making the girl, 


How. small, of all that human hearts endure, , 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 
Still ourselyes in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find. 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Conducted By 
MARY E. BRYAN 


but the part of these is usually to polish and decorate. 
The mother is the real maker of her girl. Of course, 
it is of primal importance for the girl that she have 
a right mother, 


F F F 
Girls and Athletics 

66 ANDSOME creatures, aren’t they? Don’t you 

glory in the physical development of the girls 
of today?’ asked a fine-looking club woman of the 
man—a physician—who was sitting near her on the 
piazza of a summer hotel. The question referred to a ~ 
company of girls who had just come swinging up the 
walk from the river, flushed red with the exertion of 
a hard-fought rowing match. 

The doctor looked keenly at the girls; then he said: 
“Yes, they are handsome—physically, but there is 
something in their faces that repels me—a worship 
of the body—a shade of expression you see in the 
faces of the champion baseball player or the profes- 
sional athlete. I don’t like to see it in a girl’s face. 
Some of our girls are devoting themselves too single- 
mindedly to athletics. They are in danger of losing 
their greatest charm—which is grace. You know that 
grace is an expression through the body and its move- 
ments of the soul within. All our movements should 
have rhythm—music; in a word—soul. Girls should 
be poems—poems which their bodies should set to 
music. Let us progress: let us have physical culture, 
certainly; but let us not forget that we are more 
than bodies and that we must carry along our three- 
fold nature if we would develop normally.” 

The lady smiled. “This sounds oddly—coming from 
a doctor,” she said. “I thought you doctors consid- 
ered only the body.” 

“By no means. We are realizing more and more 
that the soul dominates the body,” he said. “The 
body of itself cannot expel an ill of the flesh; at 
best, it can only help the soul.” 


F F F 


Their Florida Log Cabin 


ey ES,” said the girl who is in for athletics. “I 
have done a lot of muscle building this sum- 
mer. See that!” throwing out her superb arm with 
a force that displayed its muscular development un- 
der the satiny, sun-burned skin. “But what’s the 
use? Why have I muscles? Since I am a girl of 
the so-called upper class, I may not use them as my 
brothers use theirs in work to some useful end. Fred 
is a civil engineer; Will is an architect. I, their 
sister, just as vigorous and clear-headéd as they—am 
a tennis player. Why can’t I learn to build houses? 
Women can’t drive a nail? That’s a worn out slan- 
der. Why, we girls nailed all the up and down boards 
on three sides of our Florida cabin last winter. Of 
course, the hammer sometimes missed the nail and 
landed on the thumb—but that happened to the 
boys, too. The only difference was that they used 
language and we just said, “Oh, my!” and slapped 
the thumb in our mouth. 

“We did most of the work on that Indian River 
cabin. True, it was only a shack thatched with pal- 
metto and treated to a fresh, spicy carpet of green 
pine straw every morning. Outside was a big live oak 
which furnished us with a cool reception room and 
dining hall when Will and Fred brought home some 
of their men friends who had come to Florida to 
catch tarpon. 

“In the evening we lighted up. Such a grand illu- 
mination! None of your commonplace gas or oil 
doings. Our light was the ruddy blaze of rich pine 
knots piled upon tall four-post stands that had earth 
heaped on the top board, then the pine knots. The 
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FOR B 
TENDER SKIN 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


It has been the favourite 
for more than a generation. 
Assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, its use 
means skin health in in- 
fancy and childhood, and 
freedom, in the majority of 
cases, from skin and scalp 


affections in after life. 


Sold throughout the world, Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse §Sq.; Paris, 10, Chaussee d'Antin; 
Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. 
Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Natal, ete. U. S. A, Potter Drug & 
Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

? eg Free, from Boston or London depots, a sample 
Of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet. 


SSS 


fypemores 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. Greatest Variety. 
They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


GILT EDGE the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and children’s boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c. ‘“‘French Gloss,” 10c. 

DANDY combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes,25c. “Star” size, 10c. 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in having their shoes look A-1. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush 
or cloth, 25c. “‘BABY ELITE” size, 10c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


nt growth. 


ñ Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color, 
$ Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


160 Acre Farm Wanted 


A reader of UNGLE Remus’s HOME MAGAZINE writes us 
ae Aoo acre a. in a or Misainsippi, geer ee re 
sip ver, at to $35 per acre, an A 
ondi rental. Address RIVER VALLEY FARM DEPT., Care 

UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
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cheerful flames sent their light far out among the for- 
est shadows We learned to cook over out-door fires. 
A friendly black auntie came and gave us lessons in 
making corn-dodgers and frying fish over the coals of 
the campfire. It was lots of fun—far more than the 
old small routine of teas, dances and bridge. Why 
don’t American society women get up farm clubs such 
as Lady Wolseley and her blue-blooded friends have 
at Knightsbridge, England, where the members put on 
aprons and cook, plant things, attend to bees and poul- 
try, build coops, gather eggs, feed pigs—and spin. 
It’s just pastime to them, but it has a useful purpose— 
not like stopping a tennis bail—or going through the 
old round of society amusements—that amuse nobody 
but debutantes.” 


~ Letters from the Members 


Just from Vacation 


W HERE shall I spend my vacation? The word vacation 
sent my thoughts backward on the track of years, and 
unconsciously I whistled a bar of the old song, “Oh, would 
I were a boy again!” If I were a boy again, what joy it 
would be to be back in the old Virginia home—to roam in 
the grand woods and fish in the shaded creeks and be bliss- 
fully ignorant of the world, with its hurry and heartless- 
ness, its restless striving and dis- 
contented achievement! If I could 
but go back to the free, contented 
life in my home village, with its 
happy boys and girls! We drift 
away from our old homes and em- 
bark on the whirling current of 
busy life. We leave content and 
freedom behind us. If we revisit 
the scenes of youth, we find changes 
everywhere—the dear old trees 
gone; the streams turned into 
“water: power’; the old familiar 
faces vanished, and we realize that 
we, too, are changed. The memory 
of the old home scenes is sweeter 
than the reality. I know all this, 
and yet I am going back to the old 
home I left ten years ago. I wish I could first drop all the 
knowledge of the world and its ways that has come to me 
in my wanderings, and be a boy again—just for vacation 
time. DURWARD. 
Trinidad, Col. j 


Women, Not Woman 


REACHERS, lecturers, critics and newspaper wise- 
acres are forever bounding “woman’s sphere” and 
growing exasperated when some woman oversteps the lim- 
itation they have imposed. Always these commentators on 
the gentler sex speak of them as “woman,” lumping all 
together, with no showing as to separate individuality. 
Generally speaking, woman’s business is home-making, 
and man’s is bread-winning; but if man should prosper so 
far as to be able to dispense with 
his daily toil and devote some hours 
to art, science or the purely 
aesthetic side of life, does the public 
raise the cry that he is out of his 
sphere? No, indeed; people applaud 
his efforts. Should he shirk the re- 
sponsibilities of married life and 
elect to remain single, nobody ques- 
tions his right to do so; but let a 
woman choose to be wedded only to 
her art or her profession, and she 
is looked upon as an abnormal, un- 
womanly creature, and often the 
finger of suspicion is pointed at her. 
All women are no more fitted to 
be mothers and housekeepers than 
all men are fitted to be fathers and 
supporters of families. If a woman feels that she is called 
to the business of home-making and child-rearing, let her 
assume this work as cheerfully and conscientiously as she 
can. If science, art or literature appeal to her, she has the 
God-given right to obey the call. 
New York City. 


Is Chis Crue of American Husbands ? 


NUMBER of women of note—American and Euro- 

pean—have recently declared that American husbands, 

through their industry and their devotion to their women- 
kind, are responsible for “female parasitism.” 

The author of the sweet story, “Lavender and Old 
Lace,” startled the Rarenswood Woman’s Club with the 
declaration that “man is a cheap skate, and the modern 
wife, in her up-to-date apartment, is 
a reversion to the type of the ancient 
cave dweller.” 

“Is it not of the American 
millionaires that Olive Schreiner 
speaks in her wonderful new book, 
‘Woman and Labor?’” inquires 
Mlle. Napierkowski, the noted Rus- 
sian dancer. She goes on to say: 
“They are not husbands, those mil- 
lionaires; they are only money- 
bags. How I pity their poor wives, 
often women of intelligence and cul- 
ture, fit mates for poets, philoso- 
phers and scientists! I myself am 
an artiste, and never have I been a 
parasite. What chance indepen- 
dence could I have chained to a 
money-bag? Oh, yes, I will dance for the rich American; 
I will dine with him, drive with him, sail with him—but 
marry him! jamais—never !” 

To cap the climax, Mrs. Gertrude Atherton asserts that 
“the American husband is a money-making machine, pure 


SULTA KNIGHTON. 
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and simple.” She censures the average man for “having 
no imagination,” alleges that he is “dull,” says it is a 
“penance to sit next him at dinner,” for you might as well 
be talking Sanskrit as trying to keep the ignoramus 
awake. She says that, as for her, she would rather climb 
to some hilltop and talk herself to sleep. And, as for sit- 
ting opposite him ^t dinner and breakfast for several hun- 
dred times a year—why, she simply marvels at the 
American woman’s power of endurance. 

While Olive Schreiner’s plea is “Give us women labor, or 
we die,” Mrs. Atherton’s threat is, “Give women men, my 
lords; give them men. If you don’t, there’ll be trouble.” 

One wonders whether all this berating of man as a 
graceless money-making machine is a feminine tit-Lor-tat— 
a retaliation for what man has said concerning the loss of 
charm which women have suffered through entering the 
business world. 

However much he may disdain the American who has 
become a millionaire by “money-grubbing,” the titled for- 
eigner does not disdain the grubber’s millions. To a disin- 
terested observer it would seem that all the parasites are 
not of the feminine gender, nor indigenous to ae cee 

INETA. 


What Convict Labor Did for a Town 


[Is convict labor employed in carrying on individual indus- 
tries a boon to a community, or a curse? 

This is one of the most important questions of the day. 
Many persons believe that the cheap labor procured by 
employing convicts is an aid to prosperity, but the great 
mass of the people are convinced that it is not. 

Let me tell you what convict labor did for one little 
Western town. Its sole source of maintenance was the 
quarrying of building stone, and in 
this work three-fourths of its male 
population was engaged at wages 
varying from two dollars and a half 
to five dollars a day, according to 
the grade of work performed. 

The owners of the quarry secured 
from the State a contract by which 
convicts might be employed in the 
stone-cutting work. All the former 
workmen, except some skilled stone- 
cutters, vere discharged, and the 
convicts put to work. They were 
allowed from twenty-five to seventy- 
five cents a day, the State paying 
the convicts’ expenses. Will the 
A smallest boy in the class tell me 
where the State comes in on the deal? 

The once prosperous little town quickly went down. 
Families that had been happy and comfortable were 
brought to want and anxiety. The bread had been taken 
out of their mouths by the iniquitous scheme of supplant- 
ing honest labor with that of chain-gang slaves. 

It is a wrong all around. It is degrading to the convict; 
it debases him in his own estimation and excites his hate 
and resentment. When his term of penal service has 
expired he will be completely hardened and ready for more 
brutal crimes., It is being realized by all humane and 
thoughtful persons that the object of punishment should 
be to reform, not to degrade. We have no right to degrade 
a fellow-being. Convict labor should never be brought into 
competition with the work of men honestly laboring to 
support themselves and their families. The entire scheme 
of prison contracts sets in motion an endless chain of 
injustice, dishonesty and social retrogression. No State 
should allow such a public wrong. 1 would like to hear 
the ideas of others about this; also to hear suggestions as 
to what should be done with convicts. 

Texas. TERRY CEDRIC WESTON. 


The Origin of the White Race 


ITTLE has been told in histor, or romance concerning 

the superior tribe of Indians, the Seminoles, a fragment 

of which still remains in the Everglades of Florida, living 
under their own laws and customs. 

But this little-known tribe has its traditions and its 
legends, some of which afford food for speculative thought. 
Notable among their. chiefs for intelligence and friendly 
helpfulness to the white people was the very old, but still 
vigorous, Chief Enasoit. He was also a gifted raconteur, 
and charmed his listeners with tales of the various wars, 
big hunts and perilous adventures in which he or his race 
had participated. He knew many traditions that had been 
handed down from one generation to another of his 
ancestors. One of these legends was remarkably poetic. 
He told this story, several times to yoting Esau MacLin 
when they were hunting and camping together on the 
banks of the Ocklawaha. Many years later, while MacLin 
and I were hunting in Central Florida, he told me the 
story as nearly as possible in the words of the old chief : 

“A very great many moons ago, long before the ships of 
the white man came from across the big water, there dwelt 
near the Land of the Little Rivers (a swamp, filled with 
innumerable little creeks, emptying into the Withlacoochee 
river) a brave and noble young Indian named Wausunga. 
By his many generous and courage-us deeds, he had won 
favor with the Creat Spirit, who, in those days, walked 
hand in hand with the Indian. As a reward, the Great 
Spirit promised Wausunga that he should have as his 
wife the best and most beautiful maiden in the land, and 
that a son should be born to them whose skin should be 
as white as a freshly blown magnolia, his eyes blue as 
violets and his hair as golden as the clouds that curtain 
the setting sun. 

“Wausunga, searching far and wide, found at last a 
maiden as good as she was beautiful. She bore the name 
of the stately flower that the pale-faced people call golden 
rod. A son was born to them, and they found that the 
Great Spirit had fulfilled his promise, for the boy was as 
white as a new-blown magnolia flower, his eyes were blue 
and his hair golden, like the last kiss of the sun on the hill- 
tops. The GreatiSpirit came one summer night and blessed 
the sleeping child. Then he said to Wausunga: ‘Let him 
be called Shining Cloud while he dwells with you. He 
shall be noble and kind and shall do honor to you and be 
loved by many; but remember, he is also my son. I will 
have need of him while he is yet young.’ 

“Wausunga was greatly pleased that he had been honored 
by the Great Spirit, but he was unselfish. He had a 
friend and comrade, dear to him as a brother. He prayed 
the Great Spirit to favor his friend in any way possible. 
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Titanico, as he had been favored, and the prayer was graciously answered. 
A daughter was born to Titanico and his stately young wife. The little 
girl was fair as the magnolia bloom, but her beautiful eyes and her wavy 
hair were brown. Her father called her Water Lily. The children grew 
up, beautiful and strong. No youth in the tribe was so fleet of foot or so 
skilful with bow and arrow as Shining Cloud; no maiden was so graceful 
and gentle as Water Lily. They were fond of each other as children, 
and as they grew older their affection ripened into love. Their parents 
and all the tribe saw this with pleasure. All but one. Muddy Water, 
a giant in size and strength, loved Water Lily 
and was enraged at her preference for Shining 
Cloud. He watched for an opportunity to kill 
his rival. One day Shining Cloud went into the 
forest. Muddy Water followed him. Farther 
and farther he went into the forest depths, ever 
keeping ahead of his stealthy pursuer. At last 
Shining Cloud vanished in the woodland shades. 
Muddy Water could find no trace of his intended 
victim. He came back to the village, but Shining 
Cloud did not return. Days passed, and his 
father and all the tribe sought for him in vain. 
At length Wausunga sat sorrowful of heart at 
the door of his wigwam at night. The Great 
Spirit stood beside him and whispered: ‘Did I 
not bid you remember that Shining Cloud was 
also my son? He is safe with me. A very long 
time hence, when all the people now living shall 
be dead, Shining Cloud and his children will 
return and dwell here as rulers of the land.’ 
“Water Lily grieved and pined away for her lost lover, and one morning 
she, too, was missing. They searched for her as they had searched for 
Shining Cloud, but they found her not. Her father and Wausunga would 
not give up the search. Day after day they traversed the woods, calling 
for her, looking for the print of her little moccasined foot. It was near 
the middle of the night when they reached the Land of Little Rivers. The 
moonlight was almost as bright as the light of day. The woods were still, 
only for the low voice of the streams. . Suddenly they heard a sweet 


‘chanting. They listened; they recognized the voice of Water Lily, and 


they hastened toward tue spot whence the singing came. As they 
approached it, they heard overhead a sound as of the rushing of great 
wings. Looking up, they saw what seemed a bright cloud coming toward 
them. As it drew nearer, they saw that it was a chariot of silver drawn 
by six snow-white deer with wings and golden horns. In the chariot sat 
the lost Shining Cloud. He wore robes of white and gold, and a golden 
bow and quiver of silver arrows hung at his side. cw! 
“The chariot gently descended until it was near the earth; then Shining 
Cloud leaped out and disappeared behind the flowering bay trees. The 
next instant he rose, bearing Water Lily in his arms. Upward they 
floated until they reached the chariot and were seated in it. Then the 
chariot moved swiftly on and was lost to sight.” . 
“Old Enasoit believed,” added MacLin, “that the white people of this 
country are the children of Shining Cloud and Water Lily, who have 
come back as the Great Spirit promised.” DANIEL B. LEIGH. 
Florida. 


One Who fas Been Chere 


I DO not agree with the views of Myrta Lockett Avary concerning the 

treatment of servants. For ten years before my marriage I was a 
servant in different families, and I know of more than one girl who 
“went to the bad” through sheer loneliness and ; 
lack of companionship. It was either put up 
with anything for company, or sit around alone 
and mope. The latter was what I did when I 
was in the employment of persons who treated 
me as though I were a mere machine. In such 
households I was never invited to eat at table 
with the others. I had to wait until they were 
through eating and talking; then I would find 
all the good things eaten and only the unpalata- 
ble fragments left the one who had worked hard 
to prepare an appetizing meal. 

t is a poor excuse that the family desire to 
be alone with each other at the only time they 
have an opportunity to talk together. Why can 
they not adjourn to the sitting room for a chat, 
instead of remaining for an hour or more at 
table delaying the girl in her work of clearing 
up, as well as keeping her from her meal? You may be sure I did not long 
remain in a home where I was treated so unkindly. I left it for another, 
where I enjoyed the same privileges as the family, and I cannot speak 
too gratefully of the noble goodness of two heads of families whom I 
knew in homes where I was the household help. But it is too true that 
the girl in house service is more looked down upon than girls in any other 
line of work. It ought not to be so; there is a call for reform in this 
matter, but until there is a change I say no domestic service for a girl of 
mine, 

Mary James, I, too, believe in Woman Suffrage. I know a number of 
women who are obliged to conduct their husbands’ business, and some- 
times their political affairs; and let me tell you these ladies are better 
informed about the business or the politics than their liege lords. 

Michigan Reader, like you, I would like to know why it is that men 
are more attracted by the frivolous girls (though denouncing them as 
mere butterflies) than by modest and’ sensible young women who are 
equally as pretty. 

Lillian F., I liked you talk; it was right to the point. So, too, was 
yours, Improvisatore. ONE WHO KNOWS, 

Wisconsin. 


Real Gentleman; True Lady 


THERE is very little true courtesy and kindness among men and women 

today. Ask at a ticket office for information, or inquire of one you 
meet as to a route or a direction of which you are uncertain, and you will 
be made to feel as if your utter insignificance 
was unquestioned by all intelligent people. 

Enter some lovely home, where you have a 
right to look for gentleness and good breeding, 
and you will be apt to hear the sneering com- 
ment, the cutting retort, and to find a disregard 
of the rights and feelings of others among those 
who should be dear to one another. Often the 
beautiful mouth, “curved like the archer’s bow,” 
sends the arrow of bitter words to some sensitive 
heart, perhaps to one who is old or unfortunate, 
who keenly feels the wound, though he may try 
to hide it as does the hunter’s victim, that drags 
itself into the woods to suffer and die alone. — 

Dear young people, remember this infallible 
rule: Your treatment of others, particularly of 
the old and poor, stamps you as lady and gentle- 
man or as the reverse. Consideration for others 
ee the mark of good blood and right breeding the world over. It should 

taught a child from babyhood. 

I would be glad to exchange letters with some of the other House 
Members who have literary aspirations and are studying to become 
writers. WILL. 

Madison, N. C. 
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AWAY WITH CHILL! 


HERE’S A WARM WELCOME 
FOR WINTER 
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Here is cheer for chat- 
tering teeth, blue noses, 
numb fingers, goose flesh 
and shivering spines. 


Here is a snug welcome 
for frosty mornings, drafty 
rooms and chilly corners 
—a warm greeting from 
the Perfection Smokeless 
Oil Heater. 


It’s a sort of portable fire- 
place—a real heater. 


Blue enamel or plain steel 
drum, with nickle trimmings. 


The wick can’t be turned 
up to the smoking point. The 
patented burner prevents. 


Just strike a match and light 
the wick. There you are! 
The Perfection is all aglow in 
a minute. 


Good-by chill! 


Away goes Jack Frost be- 
fore the radiating warmth. 


The Perfection is ready 
night and day. Itnever grum- 
bles. It gets busy quick. 
And it keeps busy—giving out 
cheer and comfort till you say 
the word. 


It is portable, too—easily car- 
ried from room to room. 


Just put this lively Perfec- 
tion Smokeless Oil Heater in 
your house. Then— 


Bring on the cold snaps! 
Bring on the biting winds! 


Bring on the chilly morn- 
ings! 


lel Z| =. Perfection 
Ae | i} Smokeless 
HCA A } Oi Heater 
eS 9 zn Bedrooms 


Did you ever envy the fellow whose 
bed-room had a stove-pipe running 
through it? Now, instead, you can 
have a Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater 
right near your bed. What a welcome 
sight on shivery mornings when you 
peek out from under the covers. Lit 
in a second. Warms up in a moment. 


Perfection 
Smokeless 


Oi Heater 


in Nurseries 


When you were a youngster, remem- 
ber how you used to make a tent of the 
bedclothes on winter mornings and 
dress underneath? It’s hard for the little 
folks to hop out of a warm bed into a 
cold room. And they catch many a 
cold by it. With a Perfection Smoke- 
less Oil Heater you can take the chill 
out of the air in a few minutes. Then 
the kiddies can dress in comfort and 
safety. 


Wass ea Perfection 


Smokeless 


Oi! Heater 
in Bathrooms 


SUS, E; 
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Don’t shave with cold water! Put a 
pan of water on top of a Perfection 
Smokeless Oil Heater in the bathroom. 
Three minutes later: Chill gone—bath- 
room comfy—warm fingers— pleasant 
shave. Makes it nice for the rest of the 
family, too. 


Perfection 
Smokeless 


Oil Heater in 
Dining Rooms 


Somehow, breakfast time always comes 
before the heat “gets a-going.” But 


what’s the use of eating the first meal , 


of the day in discomfort? Light up the 


Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater and 
make things cosy in a jiffy. 


ERFECTIO 


SMOKELESS 


The Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater is 25 
inches high and weighs only 114% pounds. 
The low price will surprise you. Get one 
now. Have it all winter. 

Sold wherever good stoves aresold. Ask 
your dealer to show you a Perfection 
Smokeless Oil Heater. Be sure it’s a 
PERFECTION. If your dealer shouldn’t 
have it, write us. We will see that you 
are supplied. Address our nearest agency. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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SELECTING THE PRIZE WINNERS 
ROM all the states the letters have poured in from as fine a lot of youngsters as there is 
in the world—letters from Michigan, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi and Montana, to say. nothing of Texas and Tennessee, Oregon and Ohio, New York 
and New Jersey. Do you think it was a small task to select three special winners? It was 
the most difficult thing we have ever tried to do. ‘The first selected was Fred Wilkinson, 
hecause he had not only written a good letter but also sent a snapshot of himself and his 
dog. As there were no more pictures sent, and there were so many, many good letters, we 
simply said, ‘‘Here goes,” and grabbed two more out of the great pile. So here are the 
three winners of the books: 
Fred Wilkinson, Hayne, N. C. 
Jobn P. Tillery, 305 Church Street, E. Macon, Ga. 
Lorena R. Smith, 412 Bell Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 
Aren’t you glad you don’t have to select the ones who are to get the booxs? 
i ; night we attended a concert at the 
Makes His Dog Help Him Eden Musee, I liked the music and 
Hayne, N. C.—Dear Uncle Re- moving pictures best. We saw lots 
mus: What I do to help at home is of wax statues, and among them 
mostly play. I have a dog named were Rip Van Winkle and the 
éé t Bill. She is a Great.Dane and Statue of Liberty. As I was anx- 
I much prefer Hinds Honey and Almond everything I have to do I make her ious to see Niagara Falls, we went 
C e HAF J do it for me. We haul there. The scenery was 
ream for the complexion—it 1s SO delight- all the wood in the beautiful, and I en- 
ful $; A F 99 kitchen and I back joyed it very much. We 
to use—so pleasant in its action. Bill right up to the begged mama to go to : 
wood box. I have a Atlantic’ City, as I l 
There is nothing to equal Hinds Honey and Almond Cream for keeping wegen i mae sonnet vente A 60M ye , 
A > > £ sS } ar- “W sented anc 
the skin soft and the complexion -clear in cool weather.—Dry, rough, ness. My goat died. I we had a fine time. We 
irritated skin responds immediately to its cooling, soothing influence. pull up grass for the went bathing, fishing, i 
calf and Bill hauls it. yachting, and I had $ 
e The old cow tries her - - —- my fortune told; went ñ 
Honey and best to get through the Fred Wilkinson and Bill, to the band concert, E 
& Almond ream fence at Bill. One day merry-go-round, and ‘ 
I tied the cow out to graze and the “trip to the moon,” all fur a nickel. 


used every day will prevent any discomfort from chapping, windburn 
and exposure to the weather. It imparts to the skin a girlish softness 
and freshness and will retard any tendency to small wrinkles. 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is guaranteed not to injure even 
-the most delicate skin,—is not greasy or sticky,—will not cause a 
growth of hair. 


calf could not.get out, so she jumped 
right through the wire fence. It 
was a chicken wire and it did not 
hurt her. I have to nurse my little 
sisters most of the time and I put 
them in the wagon and drive them 
till Bill gets tired. I am going to 
Durham next week to school and I 
don’t know what Bill will do with- 


Mama decided to take us home, 
as school will open in three weeks. 
Your affectionate niece, 

LAURA KLINE. 


â Fine Little Helper 


Brandon, Miss.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: My mother takes your dear 


; P out me, and I don’t know what I magazine. I am fond of reading the i 
For many years mothers have found Hinds Honey and Almond Cream will do wiehotit Bill stories and the children’s letters. 1 é 
a most grateful relief for chafing, rash and other skin ailments of babies. FRED WILKINSON. thought I would write and tell you ; 


Men who shave find that Hinds Honey and Almond Cream makes 
the daily shave a real pleasure—soothes irritation and prevents 
dry skin—relieves cuts immediately. 
Price 50 cents a bottle. Sold everywhere or mailed postpaid 


by us if not obtainable. Be sure to get the genuine Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream—Do not accept a substitute. 


Trial bottle sent free on request. 


A. S. HINDS - - 


DURING 1910. 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY ; 


1iclets 


‘ The Maint REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
singers Want ‘Cobered 

Saal a Candp Coated 

the speaker’s voice Chewing Gum 


more clear, when Chic- 

lets are used to ease and 

refresh the mouth and throat. The refinement 
of chewing gum for people of refinement. 
It’s the peppermint—the “ve mint. 


A For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores¢s 
À 5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets z 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY .metRropoLuTAN TOWER, NEW YORK 


a RE 
for Social Play-Art Backs-Exquisite Colors-High Quality Praags sta 
New Designs - Club Indexes - Ideal for Bridge. Buta ae 
Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or Ivory Finish-50£a Pack Baan ae 


In Use Throughout the World for General Play. mgs ee | 
The Most Durable 25 Cent Card Made. Sef FORSSK STAMPS: | 


. ò $ ‘ 5 iy $ 
Club Indexes — Air-Cushion or Ivory Finish. E 0e 


EMCRNAH: HSA 


Write for EXTREMELY LIBERAL TERMS TO 
AGENTS Soliciting Subscriptions., 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


AGENTS 


P. S.—Bill’s name is Wilhelmina, 
but we call her Bill. I am sending 
you a picture of her. 


Enjoys Visit to Country 


Altoona, Pa.— Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: My vacation was three weeks 
long. I had a jolly time. I started 
out one beautiful morning all by 
myself. I left Altoona early as I 
had a long distance to go. I arrived 
at a little town situated near a pret- 
ty river about 10 a. m. 

My cousins were there to meet me. 
I had still ten miles to travel. We 
traveled in a buggy. The narrow 
road was very rocky, but we got 
there at last. We couldn’t play any 
that evening because it rained. As 
I lived in a city all my life I was 
nearly wild when I got in the coun- 
try. The farm had about two hun- 
dred acres. There was two large 
cherry trees standing near the road. 
We (my cousins and I) ran races 
climbing the trees. It was great 
fun for me. I was very dumb. I 
didn’t know wheat from oats, but I 
learned the difference in time. 

There was a fence around the 
garden which contained a lot. One 
afternoon we didn’t have anything 
else to do so we saw who would 
beat walking on the fence. The 
fence was cut off by a small build- 
ing, but it didn’t stop us. We 
climbed the roof and landed on the 
ground on the other side. The end 
of my vacation came much too soon. 

When I came home mother was 
ready to go on her vacation. I help 
papa get the meals. I'd rather be 
in the country. So I am keeping 
house, or the house is keeping me. 
I think the latter is correct. 

LORENA R. SMITH. 


Per Fet Cat Named Paul 


Lugoff, S. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: Iam a little girl seven years 
old. I live on a farm ten miles from 
the town of Camden. I like to read 
the Children’s Department in your 
magazine. I have a pet cat named 
Paul. ELIZABETH KENNEDY. 


Wasnt This.a Great Trip? 


Bovina, Miss.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: As sister and I have had such 
a nice vacation trip, I thought I 
would write and tell you about it. 
We went to Washington City first; 
there we saw many beautiful and in- 
teresting things, above all the great 
Washington monument, which is 
555 feet high. We visited the most 
important buildings, and I liked the 
capitol best. We then went to New 
York. While there we crossed the 
Brooklyn bridge on the cars. One 


how I spent my vacation. Our 
school closed about the 22d of May. 
The following week IL had lots. of 
fun picking, and_ helping mother 
can, blackberries. The second week 
I went off on a vacation trip to my 
grandfather’s, who lives on a farm 
six and one-half miles from town. 
I planted peas and set out potatoes 
for my grandfather. I helped grand- 
mother by washing dishes, cleaning 
up the house, and bringing water 
from the spring. I ate peaches all 
the time. I went to see all of my 
cousins and my other grandfather. 
I dropped corn for him. For taree 
weeks I never went to town at all. 
My mother and father came and 
stayed three weeks. My vacation 
trip was six weeks long. When I 
came home I embroidered a linen 
dress for myself, and a little center 
cover. I am taking music lessons 
now. School will begin in two 
weeks, and I will be in the eighth 
grade. I am thirteen years old. 
RUBY PALMER. 


Visits Life Saving Station 

Showell, Md.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I want to tell you how I spent 
my vacation. I live in a small vil- 
lage; my little sister, five years old, 
and I spent several days at our 
grandfather’s. Grandpa’s people 
live on a large farm and have lots 
of cows, horses, mules, turkeys, 
geese, ducks and chickens. We 
helped grandma feed the little tur- 
keys and little ducks.. Grandpa has 
two of the prettiest little puppies I 
ever saw. The mother dog caught 
a young rabbit and brought it to the 
puppies, and they ate it. I felt 
sorry for the little rabbit, so my 
uncle. tied the mother dog to keep 
her from catching any. more rab- 
bits. In July I visited my uncle in 
Virginia. He lives in Wacha- 
preague, on Burton’s Bay. Heis a 
member of the United States Life 
Saving Service, and he took us to 
see the life saving station on Cedar 
island, and while there we went in 
bathing in the ocean. J did not go 
very far, for I was afraid of the 
breakers. We found lots of pretty 
shells on the beach. Another day 
uncle took us all fishing in the bay. 
I have two of Uncle Remus’s books, 
“Told by Uncle Remus” and “Uncle 
Remus and the Little Boy.” I am 
ten years old. MAY GRIFFIN. 


Is a Hustling Worker 


Youngstown, Ohio—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am thirteen years of age 
and very tall for my age. I think 
I am a very good help to my mother 
on washday as I help her wash. I 
help mind the baby. On ironing 


TheMajestic 


Oven 


It is a fact 
yond question 
that a perfectly con- 
structed oven will bake 
better—with less fuel 
than one loosely con- 
structed. 

The Majestic is put to- 
gether with rivets (not 
bolts and stove putty) 
making it absolutely air 
tight, like an engine boiler. 
The joints and seams will 
remain air tight forever as 
? neither expansion nor con- 
traction can affect or open them. 

In addition, the oven is lined with guaranteed 
pure asbestos board, 14 inch thick, covered with 
an iron grate—put there to stay—you can see it, 

No heat escapes, or cold air gets into the oven, 
thus needing but half the fuel used in other ranges. 
This assures an absolutely even, always depend- 
able heat — and its fuel saving, baking and water 
heati qualities make the Majestic the very 
cheapest range you can buy. N 

All doors drop down and; form perfect and rigid 
shelves. Malleable iron oven racks slide out auto- 
matically, holding anything they contain, 

It is the only range made entirely of malleable iron 
and charcoal iron. Charcoal iron won't rust like 
stecl—malleable iron can’t break, and while the first 
cost of a Great Majestic may be more than some other 

es, it outwears three ordinary ranges. 
il Cop; Patented Movable Reservoir heats like 
a tea kettle through copper pocket against lining of 
fire box. Turning lever moves reservoir and frame 
from fire. Many other exclusive features—ask deal- 
er to show you 


The Great 
MAJESTIC 


Malleable and 
Charcoal iron NGE 
© nose : Write for free book, 
Range Comparison. 


MAJESTIO MFG. CO, 
Dep. 50 Bt.Louis,Mo, 


Also Water 
Front for 
Pressurt 
Water Heating 


Sure protection 
for your 
dining table 


A good part of the price you 

» pay for a dining tableis the 
4 cost of giving it that beauti- 
Ía ful polished top. The only 
absolutely cer- 

tain protection 

for that elegant 


surface is a 


Peerless 2e 
S Table Mat 
Don’t risk your handsome table when you 
Can give it this sure protection for one 
Quarter the cost of refinishing and polishin 
it after it has become scarred and staine 
by hot dishes and spilled liquids. Ask 
Ourdealer to show you the 

eerless Asbestos Table Mat— 
pon can tell the genuine by 

his trade mark. If your 
dealer cannot supply you 
write to us for nearest aPN 

dress and our booklet “To 
the Woman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
Dept. 225 215 Loomis St.,Chicago, I. 


PURE, PLAIN, SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
Dessert Book FREE 


for your gro- 

» 

i Ts name, if he doesn't 

a Knox Gelatine, send 
Star. ` for pint sample, 

or l5c for 2-quart package, 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 


306 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


MANY FINE LETTERS RECEIVED 


| Bint us say a word to those who did not receive a prize: We are sure that all of you took 
a great pleasure in writing about your home life, and giving all the other little cousins 
a chance to read about life in states where they have never visited. We feel sure of this, 
for we found so much that was interesting in all of the letters. We hope that next time 
many of the little cousins will send us little pictures of themselves like Fred Wilkinson 
sent. It will be fine for us to see just how our cousins look. Suppose next time you write 
you tell about the birds around you—something of their habits, their plumage, and how 
they help the farmers by eating the worms and insects that attack the crops. Wont you 
do this—even though you may not get one of the three prizes. The specially good letters 
were sO numerous we can’t print all the names this time. We hope to print your letter 
soon. Let’s all write not more than 150 words at a time hereafter, 


day I help iron. I dust the whole 
house every morning. I wash the 
dishes and I also can go shopping. 
But the thing I do not like to do, 
as it is the hardest kind of work, is 
study. 

ALVERDIA FLAUGHER. 


Studying Nature at Picnics 


Berea, Ohio—Dear Uncle Remus: 
My summer has been spent with the 
view of getting better acquainted 
with Nature than before. The re- 
sult of this decision was pienics. I 
am fortunate in living near old, bel- 
lowing Lake Erie. One day, which 
had been planned for a “lark” at a 
great bathing beach, it was raining, 
but we went anyway. It soon cleared 
up, and the waves were magnificent. 
The coloring of the water was glori- 
ous, and as the huge crests came 
tumbling to the shore, they seemed 
like ferocious sea-monsters, growl- 
ing at their prey. We found the 
simile even more fitting when bat- 
tling them in the cool water. As a 
frothy wave approached, we must 
jump! If I were only capable of 
describing the exhilarating joy of 
being lifted by the water giants! 
Another favorite place was the one 
great hill near here. It is called 
Fir Point, and was completely 
gowned by the coral May flowers 
and waxy wild heliotrope when we 
ate a picnic supper on its highest 
point after a day’s fishing in the 
river far below. ‘Three fish were 
our only reward for such diligence, 
a reward that tasted well seasoned 
by the spicy fern and fir. The 
moonlight drive homeward was a 
climax to the lovely day. 

ALLENE SUMMER. 


Here is a Boy Who Can Cook 


Lamar, Mo.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a boy thirteen years old. I 
enjoy reading the letters in your 
magazine. We live on a _ six-hun- 
dred-and-forty-acre farm, five miles 
from Lamar. We rent one-half of 
our farm and farm the rest. We 
have one hundred and sixty acres 
of prairie hay ; we have a large barn 
and store all the hay we can. My 
brother does the storing, my sisters 
drive the horse and I stick the hooks 
in the bales. We hoist two bales at 
a time. It takes about a month to 
get all the hay put up. I help with 
the milking, and always get coal and 
cobs. I have been making fly traps 
today. How many of you boys can 
cook? I make cakes, pies and 
sometimes make custard or pudding 
for my school dinner. When the 
girls go visiting and stay all day I 
get dinner. Another thing I help 
with is eating watermelons, We 
have a large patch and have had all 
the melons we could eat. The jack- 
rabbits and turtles have had their 
share, too, and there are not many 
left. With best wishes. 

ALvA FAUROT. 


' Fine Helping Record for a Girl 


Prescott, Ark. — Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I thought I would slip in 
from Arkansas this fine September 
morning and tell you how smart I 
am. I am twelve years old and am 
Mama’s little cook, I can make 
corn bread and bake sweet potatoes 
fit for a king to eat. I am learning 
to make biscuits, too, and like to 
help cook real well, but my! I do 
hate to have to wash the dishes after 
dinner, but do sometimes when 
Mama is tired. I always like to feed 
the chickens and the little pigs 
every evening, and enjoy watching 
them run about trying to see which 
one can get the most corn at a time. 
We live in the country and I like it 
fine. We have such fine times in 
the spring hunting wild flowers in 
the woods. I have a little pet chick- 
en that is just as cute as can be. I 
ride the horses to water for Papa 
sometimes, and would ride all the 
time if he would let me, for I surely 


- do enjoy riding horseback in the fine 


summer days. I help Mama hoe the 
garden when the grass is growing 
too fast, and help Papa in the field 
when there is hoeing to be done. I 
don’t like to pick cotton very much, 
but can pick 60 pounds in a day 
when I try hard. I haven’t picked 
any this fall, but wan: to pick some 
when it gets a little cooler. Well, I 
can help do most anything that any 
other little girl can do, but my great- 
est pleasure is to get my big china 
doll out on the front porch and make 
her a bran new bonnet or a new 
dress all by myself. I went to a big 
camp-meeting Sunday, and had a 
nice time. I must quit now and 
help Mama. With best wishes to 
all, RUBYLEE PRICE. 


Earned Money for Books 


Sparta, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am thirteen years old. I try to 
do all I can to help at home. I like 
very much to play, but I like to 
work, too. We have a cow. My 
little brother and myself do the 
milking. We have a Shepherd dog, 
a cat and four pet pigeons. They 
are named Jack and Jill and Toby 
and Mary. We have lots of fun 
teaching them to eat, drink, and fly. 
I help a young man here get up laun- 
dry and sometimes help to deliver 
papers. Last week I picked 250 
pounds of cotton at 50 cents per 
hundred. I try to use all my money 
to good advantage. During my last 
vacation I made enough to buy 
my school books, and help Mama 
some on a set of student’s reference 
works, which I like to study, and 
they help me so much. I help Mama 
in the house, too, if she does not 
have any one to help her. I can 
cook real good. We cut all of the 
wood that we use. I have a wood- 
saw, and it takes me but a little 
while to do it. I am vice-president 
of the Sunbeam Society, and I try 
never to be absent. We had a con- 
vention several weeks ago and our 
band won the prize for the best pro- 
gram. Well, I guess this is all I do, 
so I will close this time. Your little 
friend, ERNEST YOUNG. 


Tennessee Boy in Arkansas 


Paragould, Ark.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little boy ten years 
old. I read UNCLE RemMus’s HOME 
MAGAZINE and enjoy it very much. 
We subscribed through Mr. L. Ed- 
wards, at Martin, Tenn. Soon after 
school was out I visited my sister in 
Nashville, Tenn. After I returned 
to my home in Martin, I started to 
Paragould, Ark. I went by the way 
of Cairo, Ilil., crossing the Ohio river 
on the train. After eating dinner 
at a near-by hotel I got on a boat 
on the Ohio river and started to- 
wards Bird’s Point. When we ar- 
rived at the Mississippi river I could 
see plainly the dividing line where 
the clear waters of the Ohio emptied 
into the muddy “Father of Waters”. 
At Halliday, Ark., my brother told 
me to get off of the train. I stayed 
all night with him and we came to 
Paragould the next morning. I am 
now at the Walker House. I will 
be in the fifth grade this winter. I 
have a pet dog at Nashville. He is 
a fox terrier, named Jack. Our 
baseball nine intended to play Hor- 
nerville, Ark., but it rained. We 
may play next Friday. 

ALONZO HIUDKINS, JB. 


Enjoyed Milking Cows 

Raleig , N. ©.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I take great pleasure in writ- 
ing to my beloved author’s maga- 
zine; in fact, I spent some of my 
vacation reading “Uncle Remus”. A 
portion of my vacation was spent in 
the country. I feel like while there 
that Pm in “God’s great out-o- 
doors”, where every one who can 
ought to go in the hot, sultry sum- 
mer. I think milking cows is very 
great fun, and while in the country 
I do so every chance I get. I am 13 
years of age. Lena Hicks. 


Find the Tiny 


Diamond 
It is stamped in genuine Diamond -> 


Fast ~<eg> Color «gp Eyelets which are 
used by the foremost makers of high- 
grade shoes. If you rub your finger 
over the surface of the eyelet you can 
feelit. lf you look for it you can see 
it. It is the emblem of eyelet perfec- 
tion. It proves eyelet quality. It 
designates eyelets with solid colortops 
that CAN'T WEAR BRASSY — that 
will not roughen and cut the strings — 
that make shoes appear better and 
wear better. When you find the tiny 
diamond accept it as a guarantee of 
shoe class —as a sign of the very best 
eyelets made. None but Diamond<em» 
Fast -ææ Color -æ Eyelets have it. 
Ask any dealer about them. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


50,000,000 


A little plaster—our invention—has 
removed alreacy fifty million corns, 
It stops the pain instantly. Then a 


bit of soft B & B wax gently loosens 
the corn. In two days it comes out. 


Please mark that. No pain, no 
soreness, no inconvenience. In 48 
hours no corn. ‘The plaster is applied 
in a jiffy, and relief is immediate. 
You forget you have a 
corn. 


Think what folly it is 
to suffer from corns, to 
nurse them and pare 
them. Endthem to-day 


A in the picture is the soft 
B & B wax. It loosens 
the corn. 


B protects the corn, stop- 
| ping the pain at once. 
| C wraps around the toe. It 
| j is narrowed to be comfore 
| | 

| | l 

| | | 

I 

| 
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Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 


table. 
yiii D is rubber adhesive to 
| | fasten the plaster on. 
| MH 
Nil [i 


Abb i 
l Also Bluc-jay Bunion Plastera 
A 15c and 25c per Package 


All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them 
Sample mailed free 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. (14) 


l 


i 
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Garages, Cottages, School Houses, Camps— 
Portable Buildings of every description. 
Factory Made at Low Cost. 


Art Catalog by mail on receipt of 4c stamps 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO., 


438 GREEN STREET, ITHACA, N. Y. 


“* Fat, oil, butter, cream and eggs 
certainly caused my catarrh and 
deafness, but your diet of lean 
meats, green vegetables,fruits,ete. 
cured me in a few weeks. My brain 
— and complexion improved 
mendously, and I succeeded fi- 
É nancially.”” . . Different classes 
of foods cause different diseases, bu. correct combina- 
tions cure., Send ten cents for instructive booklets: 
o The wie ye Cure, (2) Diet vs. Drugs, (8) Effects 
of Foods (4) ey to Longevity. No foods sold. 
Brinkler, Dept. 53, Washington, D. C. 
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Proportionately more 
in larger Pkgs. 


This Macaroni and Spaghetti is flavory, firm and tender; it is made in a modern 


factory far from the city’s dust and dirt, by Americans who pride themselves on 
cleanliness and observe our American pure food laws in letter and in spirit. It is made 
clean, and it’s kept clean all the way to your kitchen by a sealed, sanitary package. 


So give Foulds a place on your home table frequently. Its food value is high, 


it is most economica 
it is almost unlimited. 


and the variety of really good dishes you can make with 


5 HELPINGS IN 5¢ PKG. 


—— m 


You will like Macaroni and Spaghetti prepared in the usual ways with cheese or 
tomatoes better than ever if you use Foulds. And there are forty other combinations 
with your favorite meats and vegetables, with eggs, fish and oysters, which are 
equally good or better. Try this recipe and see how a commonplace thing like 
Hamburger Steak is transformed into a nutritious and delicious dish, which you 


will be glad to serve often. 


Hamburger a La Foulds 


Let simmer together for 30 minutes, one- 
haif pound of Hamburger Steak, half a can of 
tomatoes and a small onion chopped fine. While 
this is cooking, boil and drain a five-cent 
package of Foulds’ Macaroni or Spaghetti as 
directed, without breaking the sticks. 

When the meat and tomatoes are sufficiently 
cooked, add half a pound, or less, of cheese, cut 
fine or grated, and a lump of butter; season to 
taste with salt and red pepper; e‘mmer until 
the cheese is melted, then add the Macaroni or 
Spaghetti and serve hot. 

This dish can be varied by omitting the 
cheese and doubling the quantity of Hamburger 
Steak, or by adding a few mushrooms, either 


fresh or canned. Left-overs of roasts will never 
be recognized as such if put through the food 
chopper and used instead of fresh Hamburger. 

Save this recipe, or better, drop us a postal 
for a free copy of the Americanized Macaroni 
and Spaghetti Cook Book. It contains 42 other 
excellent recipes, mostly simple and inexpen- 
sive—all pleasing to American tastes. 


If your grocer does not yet handle Foulds, 

ive us his name and address and send us 10c 
FA stamps or pete, 46; ote peat send ou, 
charges prepaid, a full 5c package each o, 
Macaront and Sahati with a copy of the 
Cook Book. Then you can try for yourself at 
least two of these new dishes made with the 
very best American Macaroni and Spaghetti 
which you know is appetizingly clean. 
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“Cost 5” to 40” Less 


Worth That Much More 


Don’t think Kalamazoo Stoves are expensive because they are the best. In spite of their superi- 
ority, our modern manufacturing and selling methods put our prices from $5 to $40 below the average 
stove—get the Free Book and see for yourself, Prices run from $6.50 and $7.00 up, east 
of the Mississippi. And what you save in price is only a fraction of your fuel saving. 
This is the way we sell you a stove: 


30 Day Free Trial Freight Prepaid 
360 Days’ Approval Test $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee 


We Ship the Stove the Day the Order Arrives 


“A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You” 


Cash or Credit 


There’s no excuse for not owning the best stove when 
our terms make it as easy as to buy the ordinary grades ff 
your dealer sells, And no dealer can give you the assur- 
ance of quality that we can, regardless of price. We 
know from the scores of inspections and tests that 
every stove is right. If we didn’t, we could not allow 
you the free trial as we do. Over 170,000 customers 
own Kalamazoo stoves. We have more cus- 
tomers than any other stove company in the 
world, and every purchaser enthusiastic. If 
you are not, ship the stove right back to us, and 
we'll pay return freight, too. ‘The trial gives 
you time to cook 90 meals or more, so you'll 
know just what you think of it. You'll be proud 
of the appearance of these beautiful stoves as 
ornamental as they are economical of fuel. 


Just a Postal Brings 
The FREE BOOK 


You need this book of 400 stoves—the 
bottom prices—valuable stove facts. You 
are not in a position to make your stove 

purchase wisely until you have this book 
in your hands. So send at once. Just 
write us a postal, giving your 
name and address. Ask for cat- 
alog No. 342. We'll send it 
by return mail, postpaid, 


3 \\ KalamazooStove Company 


gs Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo ©- Michigan 
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oulds Milling Company, Sales Dept., Chicago, Illinois. i 
a “Helps Reduce the High Cost of Living” poorno- 


Che Dixie Circle 


Conducted by SARA D. HALLEY 


HAT every woman needs is just a little extra money to get what she would like to 

buy without diverting anything from her ‘‘necessity’’? expenses. Maybe there are 
quite a number of things you wish you could afford. The Dixie Circle will not only 
point the way, but will assist you. Join the Circle and learn of your opportunity. 
Address, The Dixie Circle, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


“An endless significance lies in work; in idleness 


alone is there perpetual despair.” —CARLYLE, 


HAT a mervelous thing it is to feel the impulse and the power to 
W work! I hope every girl in all our broad Southland realizes 
the blessed privilege which is hers in living in a time when 
work, just mere effort and energy and ambition, can accomplish 
so Many myriad wonders. 

Now that the summer vacation is a thing of the past, and the home is 
set in order for the winter, there seems—for a little space—before the 
holiday rush begins, a time of apparent idleness, and to many of our girls 
this may seem a depressing sort of time, too. I have heard one clever girl 
sigh for the return of her own school days, when, each morning she saw 
the younger children troop off to school and then watched father and 
brothers turn eagerly to the busy world outside. 

“What can I do, now?” she exclaimed. “Mother doesn’t need me; the 
house is all in order, and I hate to waste the whole day in the many little 
things that really don’t count at all!” 


The Glory of an Object 


CAN thoroughly sympathize with this girl, too, for pent up in her 

strong young body is the same sort of energy which has created the 
great things of the South and of the Nation. This girl is only one of 
many who feels the stirring of a deep unseen force within herself which 
longs for some outlet. 


It is the same force that has lead the human race from savagry to civ- 
ilization; the same force which has sought to improve on every outworn 
method of working and to create new and better ways of doing things, and 
which has, indeed, ted to the present perfection of our modern domestic 
and social life. But it is a force that cannot rest; it is still leading on the 
girl of today, as it led her brothers in ‘the past. 

She wants to do something worth while; she is no longer content with 
the bit of fancy work, the -hour’s practice at the piano, the call on some 
neighbor or even with the amusement furnished by the picture show, the 
matinee or the morning bridge party. All these things serve for a time, 
but she is beset with an underlying desire to work for some definite goal. 
What a great thing it is if she can find this goal, and if, happily, even the 
pathway which leads to it is a pleasant one! 


What Every Girl Needs 


E course, she has seen a thousand little needs spring into the prom- 
inence of actual necessities since the fall season opened. And, oh! 
how good the shops look, and the Christmas season is near at hand and 
our Southern girl wants MONEY. She hates to go to father for more, 
but her monthly allowance is very much taxed, and maybe she just wan- 


ders into town only to be a little depressed by the sight of the busy men 
—and the business woman, too—whom she chances to meet upon the 
street. Each one looks so important to the idle girl, and deep in her 
heart she knows it is because they have what she lacks; not only money, 
but a way of making it—some definite, pleasant and profitable WORK. 

“But,” you ask (if “you” are the “idle girl’), “What can J do? I 
am not trained for anything special; father wouid be hurt if I took a 
position in a store (granting I could get one), and mother would grieve 
if I became a teacher or a stenographer; that would mean being away 
from home so much.” 

“Yes”, I say, “that is all true; but mother has her regular work; the 
house, the shopping for the children, even the sewing and mending she 
The same 
with father; his work is life to him. But then his daughter has the same 


loves to do herself; it is her privilege and her pleasure. 


impulse within herself that has made the father a successful business man 
and the mother a successful home-maker and housekeeper.” 

And the daughter needs WORK. Safe, sane, sensible and yet lucra- 
tive work—if YOU are the daughter, don’t you know this is true? 


The Sort of Work to Choose 


F course, it is easy to talk about work in the abstract; we all know 
that idleness rather than money is “the root of all evil” and there 
are a dozen proverbs to prove this. “But how can we all find work?’ you 
ask, and you are right to ask it. Yet, it is not difficult to discover suitable 
employment if one meets the subject in the right way. Work to be con- 
genial to a refined woman must combine within itself elements of social 
pleasure as well as of business usefulness, and I am sure I could tell 
every girl in the South just how she may reach work of this very kind 
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Che Dixie Circle 


with her own hands. This work, too, will bring with it a thorough busi- 
ness training and you all know that such work, which pays as you learn 
it, is rare indeed. The teacher and the stenographer both demand months 
and even years of careful training, while the work we have in mind car- 
ries with it a fixed amount of profit from the very start, this profit, of 
course, to be steadily increased as the efficiency of the individual is proven. 


Cime Consuming ‘Fancy Work’ 


VERY woman knows the labor inyolyed in the most of the so-called 

“fancy work” which she undertakes; the strain on eyes and nerves 
and back which is demanded by fine embroidery, dainty china painting 
and many other forms of woman’s work. 

And yet, at all seasons of the year recurrent anniversaries demand 
that she “make something” for some friend, and at the holiday season this 
demand is intensified a hundred-fold. Suppose, then, that the girls of the 
Dixie Circle depart from their usual custom this year, and buy their 
Christmas and anniversary presents? 


Suppose each one who has a long list of presents to make will write 
us first and let us show her how we can help her fill this list easily, accept- 
ably and perfectly. 


\Che Christmas Bazaar 


N addition to the demands of a girl’s personal friends at the Christmas 

season there comes the demand for the church or Sunday School or 

King’s Daughters’ Circle or some other philanthropic order to which she 
belongs. 

All of these are full of plans for making money and the most popular 
method is through the medium of the bazaar or fair. Again, fancy work 
is in demand for these enterprises, and while our Southern girl may find 
some good time-saving fancy work designs in this number of UNCLE 
Remus’s Home MAGAZINE, still, she can easily bring larger results to 
the special bazaar she wishes to aid if she contributes to the enterprise 
REAL MONEY. 


We can show her how to do this, too, and I can just assure every girl 
in all Dixieland if she will write us AT ONCE we will send her by return 
mail a money-making plan for her bazaar which will do more for the cause 
it represents than a whole lot of the fancy work she is making or would 
like to make for it, and with ever so much less physical strain en her, too. 


The Development of Personality 


HE work we would suggest to the girls of the South is of a kind that 
must develop their personality ; it must show a girl to her family and 
her friends, and even to herself, in new and hitherto untried lights. It 
is, in other words, a sort of medium for “finding herself” and revealing 
just how much force and character and mind and will she really has. Of 
course; college is supposed to do this, but then lots of girls have never 
been to college at all, and even those who have, may have missed this very 
character-building which work teaches. 
Did you ever pause to think, you girls in sheltered and protected homes, 
how seldom you are called upon to decide a thing all for yourself? Did 


‘you ever think that your own will was not being used enough and that 


because of this there was danger of your often becoming weak and spirit- 
less? Just try what it means to have occupation all your own; to have a 
regular business, and a “paying business”, too, and see how it brings you 
into prominence in the family circle, just as it will bring you into a 
prominent place in our Circle. 


Room for ALL 


O" course, there is one feature about the Dixie Circle which we must 
not forget, and it is a feature which makes it different from many 
other mediums for work. ‘This is, that we have room for every applicant. 
You are all familiar with the phrase “place is filled” which so often meets 
even the most competent worker when on a quest for employment, But 
this can never be true in the Dixie Circle. Our lines are limitless and 
are so arranged as to embrace every single girl whe wants to join us. 
Already our ranks are beginning to fill up even though we have been in 
existence but a single month. I am certainly impressed with the advan- 
tages which Uncte Remvus’s Home Macazine is offering to our girls, 
and do you know, it is good to be associated with an enterprise which 
stands for the very best in our Southland? I do wish every girl who 
reads these lines, every girl in all Dixie—and even those without—would 
just come into the fold and stand shoulder to shoulder, each with a deter- 
mination to accomplish some definite object, to reach some given goal and 
to WORK AND WIN! 5 

You know Emerson says, “Hitch your wagon to a star”, and while 
your own particular need or wish or ambition may seem a star to you 
because it is bright and far away and difficult to attain, I do believe you 
will be able to drive right in the star’s own domain if you will but let us 
harness up that “wagon” and show every girl in Dixie just how to drive. 


TRY A PERSONAL LINE NOW, sent to “The Dixie Circle”, UNCLE 
Remvus’s Home MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


The foods were invented by Prof. 
A. P. Anderson. And the whole ob- 
ject of the process is to make them 
digestible. That’s the reason for the 
fearful heat—the reason for the steam 
explosion. 


Prof. Anderson’s Foods 
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This Morning 


Hosts of Children Woke 
to a Meal Like This 


It consists of whole grains of 
wheat or rice, puffed to eight times 
normal size. Each grain consists 
of a myriad cells, formed by thin, 
toasted walls. So they melt in 
the mouth. 

The grains are prepared in a 
furnace heat, so they taste like 
toasted nuts. They are puffed by 
a steam explosion, so every food 
granule is blasted to pieces. And 

the crisp, brown grains are like fairy 
wafers—four times as porous as bread. 


But the result is two whole-grain 
foods, more delightful by far than any- 
thing else of their kind. And 20,000,- 
000 dishes per month are enjoyed 
by the folks who have found them 
out. 


Serving Them in Milk 


All users serve them with sugar and 
cream, 

Nearly all mix them with fruit. 
taste is like toasted nuts. 

But one of the most delightful ways 
is to serve them, like crackers, in milk. 
They are crisp and exceedingly po- 
They are toasted through and 


The 


rous. 


through. And they are whole-grain 
foods—not merely the flour. They are 
more digestible than wheat and rice 
ever were made before. Imagine what 
ideal foods these are to serve as a 
good-night dish. 

Tell your grocer to send you a pack- 
age of each and try them in*bowls of 
milk. 


Except 


Puffed Wheat, 10c bern P 


uifed Rice, 15c 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers — Chicago 


For Developing and Printing 


You will save money by writing me for prices. 
cents per roll. 
velox prints. 


INTERESTING TO MOTHERS! 
INDESTRUCTIBLE SHOES FOR CHILDREN 


Soles guaranteed to wear four months or a new pair given 
free. HAND SEWN and FLEXIBLE. Mail orders filled. 


WALLWORTH & ROBERTSON 
101 Crescent Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 
Send for Descriptive Booklet with Prices. 


Prints, 3 centsup. Send two films for F 
CLARK, 6 Plaza, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHORT STORIES 


OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 
Pree 
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WOMEN EARN $20.00 TO $30.00 WEEKLY—PLEAS- 
ant work—requires only a portion of your time. Let 
us tell you how to gain financial independence sell- 
ing Reif’s Toilet preparations. Articles favorably 
known. Hundreds of women daily meeting with big 
success as our agents. Free samples and full par- 
ticulars upon request. Write today. THE CHARLES 
REIF COMPANY, 806 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 
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PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
offered for one invention, Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free, 
VICTOR J EVANS &-CO., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating.and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs’ and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. ‘Everything for the Office.” FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Blig., Atlanta, Ga. 

——————— ESE 


BUNGALOW PLANS 


SEND 25c FOR OUR LATEST BUNGALOW BOOK 

showing score of beautiful California homes with 
plans as we build them direct from Bungalow Land. 
Home Seeekers’ Bldg. Corp., 703-705 Wiggins Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


HELP WANTF9 MALE 
EWP 


nanan 

LEARN AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING AT HOME, 
spare time. Easy ‘to learn. Cunvenient payments. 

Auto Model free. Big demand; salaries increasing; we 

assist you to position. Free catalog. U. S. Crrre- 

spondence Institute, Dept. 20, Elmira, N. ¥. 


PEANUT OIL MILL 
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WANTED—PEANUT OIL MILI—FIRST OR SEC- 
ond-hand, but must be dn good working order. 
State price f. o. D. cars, and present location. Ad- 
dress U. R. R. C., care Uncle Remus’s Home Maga- 
zine, Aflanta, Ga. 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
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CLUBBING OFFERS 


With McCall's Magazine 
“o Delineator s- 46 0 a cD 
Hampton-Columbian 

Boys Magazine . 

Boy's Life Magazine . 
“Little Folks’ Magazine 
“Children’s Magazine . 
Current Literature 

The Commoner . . . 
Farmers Review. . . 
“Journal of Outdoor Life . 
Lippincott's Magazine 
“Modern Priscilla . 
Everyday Housekeeping . 
Ohio Farmer . . 
“Physical Culture 

Housewife . . 

“ Ladies’ World . 

Woman's Home Companion 
Pearson's Magazine 

Sunset Magazine . 

People's Home Journal . 
Every Woman's Magazine 
Outing Magazine . 

National Stockman and Farmer 
Southern Ruralist 
Tri-Weekly Constitution 
“The Musician . 
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olfer. We reserve the right to refund the money 
less received before November 20th, 1911. 


Address CLUBBING DEPARTMENT 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 


Our Price 
for Both 


NOTE—No foreign subscriptions will be accepted under this 


un- 
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Chanksgiving Dinner 


By EDWINA B. PARKER 


HANKSGIVING dinner is one meal in the year around which con- 
siderable thought and pleasureable anticipation centers. When 
we think of this dinner we always think of turkey. But the turkey r 
is not the only dish, although it may be considered the chief dish 
of the dinner served on Thanksgiving day. The following suggestions are 
for dishes to go along with the turkey and make the meal appetising and of 
goodly proportions. 


“Mamma ’s Making Jell-0” 
“Bobbie! Bobbie-e-e! Mamma ’s making 
Jell-O! Ain’t you gla-a-d ?” 


Gis Bobbie certainly is glad. Mamma lets him have 
= two or three "helps" of Jell-O sometimes, because it is 
so good—and never a stomachache afterwards. 


Do you remember how awful it used to be when you found there 
was nothing good under way for dinner ? 


was unknown then, and you had pie or pudding usually, when you had 
any dessert at all. Now the child who doesn’t get Jell-O is deprived of 
one of the fine things of present-day life. 


Jell-O desserts are made in a minute. Every mem- 
ber of the family, little and big, enjoys them. 


There are seven Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 


Centerpiece for Thanksgiving Table. 


IVER OMELET —Scald three chicken livers, drain, cover with fresh water and 
simmer for twenty minutes. Drain and cut in tiny cubes; put in a frying pan 
with one heaping teaspoonful of butter, ten drops of onion juice, one tablespoonful 
of finely chopped parsley and two tablespoonsful of chopped mushrooms. Shake 
and turn until well colored. Beat six eggs slightly, add three tablespoonsful of 
water, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. Melt one tea- 
spoonful of butter in a frying pan, and when hot, turn in the beaten eggs; when 
set, spread the prepared livers in the center.of the omelet, fold, turn out on a hot i 
platter and serve at once. 


RAHAM GEMS—One cupful of Graham flour, one eupful of white flour, one- 

quarter of a cupful of sugar, three teaspoonsful of baking powder, one-half of 
a teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of milk, one egg, well beaten, and one tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter. Sift together thoroughly the flour, sugar, baking powder and 
salt. Add gradually the milk, egg and butter. Bake in buttered and floured gem 
pans in a hot oven for twenty-five minutes. 


OAST TURKEY WITH OYSTER DRESSING—Prepare a medium sized 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., turkey for roasting and stuff with the following dressing: Two cupsful of 
Le Roy, N. Ye and Bridgeburg, Can. cracker crumbs or bread crumbs, one tablespoonful of finely chopped onion, one 


= p Fa Fery- : i *sters a-quarter o cupful o Py As salt, a-he 
The name Jetx-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t Jex1-O. pint of oysters, one-quarter of a oF ahia er Of oe ae a one = 
y SAP SY So ae eS eas a a jocauvha Le sual: TS chopped celery, a dust of red pepper, and one- 
2% third of a cupful of boiling water. Parboil the 
oysters, dip them in melted butter and add them 
to the other ingredients. Roast the turkey in a 


$6 ad 99 moderate oven, basting frequently, and allow 
j as a e a er fifteen minutes to each pound. 
> TUFFED MUSHROOMS—Six large musb- 


Send us your address and we will send 
you the splendid recipe book, “DESSERTS 
OF THE WORLD,” with its beautiful pictures 
im ten colors and gold. 


rooms, two ounces of sausage meat, half of a 
shallot finely chopped, two heaping teaspoons- 
ful of bread crumbs, one teaspoonful of chopped J 
parsley, one tablespoonful of butter, pepper, salt 
and grated nutmeg. Remove the stalks from 
the mushrooms; wash and pare both musb- i 
rooms and stalks. Put the butter into a sauce- ’ 
pan with shallot and cook a few minutes, then 
add the parsley, sausage meat, pepper, salt and 
nutmeg and stir constantly a few minutes longer ` 
till all are well cooked. Then add the bread 7 


5 f crumbs and mix. Fill each mushroom with the 
[i á s mixture, and replace the stalk in the middle. 
| eT) E Butter a tin plate and put the mushrooms on it 
| mE Z carefully, and bake in the oven for ten minutes. 

i A f A Cottolene - Serve hot each on a piece of toast. 
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makes light, flaky biscuit Lengihens | gymer, porarons, WINE arros 
| R sweet atoes; par sli ree te > l 
| Shortens that almost melt in your mouth. Life ples: in a deep nttored. baies dish Teori i 
| : . e . ° na ayer tato, a littl Ited t ‘T, ap- 
| Your It contains no greasy, indigestible hog 7 ples anda sprinkling of sugar, continuing andi 

. i g s are used; four S sS- 
Food fat. Cottolene is made from choice vegeta- ful of melted butter ind one-half of a cupful of 

a 5 sugar wl Jrodavdly D rec red, rer > 

| ble oil, and 1S by long odds the most healthful segs one cupful of erea bg ev milk aiid balk 
|| A z or one hour in a moderate oyen. 
| fat for frying or shortening 
| i} o 
| 


OMATO JELLY SALAD — Four heaping 
F i raa geg is powdered gelatine, one and 
; a half pounds of fresh tomatoes or one can, one 
Coitolene may cost a little more per pound than tablespoonful of tomato catsup, one slice of 
° e onion, one tablespoonful of vineg: ites of 
lard, but it goes one-third farther and is therefore worth two Belek pis Whale PEDANE baa: lant out 
R blade of mace, one teaspoonful of salt, three 
more. N cloves, three cupsful of water, one teacupful of 
chopped celery, lettuce leaves and mayonnaise 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY dressing. Put the gelatine into a clean cold 
saucepan, add water, tomatoes, onion, tomato 
catsup, vinegar, whole peppers, bay leaf, mace, 
salt, cloves and eggs. Beat over the fire until 
boiling, remove beater and allow to boil up, 
draw to one side, and cover for five minutes. f 
Strain into a wet mold and when firm turn out 
on lettuce leaves, fill the center with celery and ; 
it ay with mayonnaise dressing and serve icy 4 
cold. 
PUMPKIN PIE—Line pie tins with rich pas- 
try and partially fill with the following mix- 
ture: Beat four eggs until light, add one and 
one-half teacupsful of sugar, one-half of a tea- 
cupful of butter, one-third of a teaspoonful of 
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Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with Cream 
Liver Omelet 


Graham Gems 


Dinner 


Clear Soup 
Roast Turkey with Oyster Dressing 
Stuffed Mushrooms 
Tomato Jelly Salad 


Creamed Potatoes 
Sweet Potatoes with Apples 
Pumpkin Pie 
Frozen Pudding Wafer 
Fruit Bonbons 


Coffee 


Supper 
Sliced Ham 
Cheese Sandwiches Cranberry Marmalade 


Date Layer Cake 


salt, one tablespoonful of vanilla extract, and one and one-half pints of stewed. 


pumpkin, mix thoroughly and add one quart of rich milk and one teacupful of 
seeded raisins. 


ROZEN PUDDING—Line a mold with strawberry ice. Cut some candied 
`E pineapple, candied cherries and angelica in small pieces, steep them in mara- 
schino for a few hours, then add a few chopped pisachio nuts. Boil one cupful of 
sugar with half a cupful of water till they form a soft ball when tried in cold 
water. Beat the whites of three eggs and stir into the syrup. Beat constantly 
until cold. Whip up two cupsful of cream until stiff, add to the meringue, drain 
the fruit, add that, and mix well together. Have the mold containing the straw- 
berry ice well chilled, fill with the preparation, fasten on the cover securely, pack 
well in ice and salt and let stand for four hours before serving. 


RANBERRY MARMALADE—Allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar for 
every pound of fruit. Put the fruit into a saucepan and bring gradually to 
the boil, add the sugar and boil for fifteen minutes longer., Just before taking 
from the fire stir in two tablespoonsful of lemon juice. Remove from the fire and 
stand aside to cool. 


DATE LAYER CAKE—Beat one cupful of sugar with half a cupful of butter 
until creamy, add the yolks of three eggs and the white of one, beat well into 
the mixture, then add half a cupful of milk, two cupsful of flour and two tea- 
Spoonsful of baking powder. Bake in three layer tins. For the filling, boil one 
cupful of sugar with one-third of a cupful of butter until stiff, when tried in cold 
water. Beat the whites of two eggs left from the cake to a stiff froth, pour on the 
boiling sugar, beat hard until creamy, then add two-thirds of a cupful of chopped 
dates and spread between the cakes and on top. Epwina B. PARKER. 


Frozen Pudding. 


Miscellaneous Recipes 


OBSTER COCKTAIL—One pint fresh lobster meat cut into cubes, two table- 
Spoonsful of lemon juice, six tablespoonsful of oil, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one-quarter tablespoonful paprika, and a cup of cocktail dressing. Mix the oil, 
gnon Juice, salt, and pepper. Pour over the prepared lobster and let stand on ice 
et three hours. When ready to serve add the cocktail sauce and fill the glasses. 
prinkle with yery finely chopped celery. 


SPICED BEEF—Have five or six pound rib roast rolled by the butcher. Make a 

ressing of a teaspoonful each of allspice, cinnamon and cloves (ground), half 
a teaspoonful of nutmeg, large tablespoonful of salt, brown sugar, -and saltpeter. 
~X Well together and rub into the beef well every day for a week, using up all the 


+ asta Put on to boil in cold water. Let boil one and one-half hours. Turn 
en, 


SPICED PEACHES—One peck of sound, ripe peaches, pared, four pounds of 

. Sugar, one pint of cider vinegar. Put in cheesecloth bags one ounce each of 
frenamon, cloves, and whole spice. Make a syrup of sugar and vinegar. Add 
Eo and spice. Boil one-half hour. Take out fruit. Let syrup cook. Return 
rutt, let thoroughly heat, and put in glass jars and seal. 


LUNCHEON DISH—Flake canned salmon fine and mix with it four table- 
b Spoonsful melted butter. Beat two eggs and mix with them half a cupful of 
read crumbs, salt, pepper, and a little minced parsley. Mix in the salmon, place 


ct 2 buttered mold, and steam for an hour. When cold send to the table in a bed 
of parsley, A 


OMATO CURRY—Cut u eight large tomatoes, cook with one-half cupful of 
T rice, stirring frequently until rice is well done. Add one large tablespoonful 
of butter, one teaspoonful of sugar, a little salt and pepper and fresh mustard. 


Stir for five minutes and serye. 


Baked Beans in 1850 


Baked Beans in 1911 


Why Women Look 
Younger Now 


Dear Madam: 


Have you ever thought how the 
past sixty years have lessened women’s 
drudgery? 


And how women today, on account 
of that fact, look younger at fifty than 
they used to at thirty? 


They let mills do their spinning 
and weaving and knitting. Homes are 
filled with labor-saving conveniences. 


But there is one long, hard task to 
which some women still cling. That 
is the baking of beans. 


It takes sixteen hours of soaking, 
boiling and baking for a home-baked 
dish of beans. ‘The meal of tomorrow 
must be started today. 


As a result, this premier food is 
served in those homes but rarely. 
Our racial food—the favorite dish of 
the hungry—is a once-a-week treat. 


Yet beans are 84 per cent nutri- 
ment—Nature’s choicest food. More 
nourishing than beef, at one-third of 
the cost. Don’t you think it a pity 
to make this dish a burden? 


A million homes let our chefs bake 
the beans. ‘They get them ready to 
serve, with all the fresh oven flavor. 


Yet this expert service costs them 
less than home baking, because our 
chefs bake for so many. 


They get from our ovens none but 
Michigan beans—just the whitest and 
plumpest, picked out by hand. 


The sauce is made from whole, 
vine-ripened tomatoes. It costs us 
five times what common sauce would 
cost. 


And this zestful sauce is baked with 
the beans— baked into the beans. 


You never ‘get such a savory blend 
by putting the sauce on top. 


We have steam-heated ovens, al- 
ways kept at 245 degrees. “The beans 
are baked in small parcels so that 
full heat goes through. 


Home-baked beans in most part 
don’t get half that heat. Thats why 
they are ‘heavy, hard to digest—why 
they ferment on the stomach. No 


dry-heat oven makes beans fit for 
food. 


The beans come out nut-like, 
mealy and whole—none broken, none 
mushy, none crisped, none hard. 
‘That is due to the live-steam baking. 


then 
million 


Just imagine such beans, 
you'll understand why a 
homes let us bake them. 


Yan@mps 


nce? DORK. BEANS 


“The National Dish’’ 


With these beans you can keep a 
dozen meals on the shelf, ready for 
instant serving. And those dozen 
meals, if you prepared them yourself, 
would keep a hot stove going full 55 
hours. 


Our difficulty lies in getting people 
to try them. Some get inferior ready- 
baked beans and say the home beans 
are better. And some go on in the 


old-time ways without stopping to 
try the new. 


Please get from your grocer a few 
cans of Van Camp’s. Note how your 
folks like them. Figure out what 
they save—in time and labor and 
meat bills. When you once do this, 
Mrs. Housewife, you will never go 
back to home baking. 


Three Sizes: 10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Van Camp Packing Company (=+) Indianapolis, Ind. 
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What a delightfully appetizing Breakfast 
oak is a plate of Note ua | bakad: oa 
turn o get a highly satisfactory res 
with richness and rare flavor, use a 


 BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE — Put one beaten egg to one eu 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk ona 
three cups water; add a little salt, one teacu 
of yeast, with flour sufficient to make a stR 
batter. Betit overnight. Have the griddie on 
the range all night to insure thatitis properly 
heated by morning, and bake quickly on top of 
range in muffin rings four inches 
across. ` Tear them open to 
‘butter; do not cut them. 


Write for 
j TE Aroen Book 
, BORDEN’S 
fà CONDENSED MILK CO. 
) “Leaders of Quality” 
/ Est. 1857 New York 


-L 


Sand föt Free Samples 


Boiling water on a Steero Bouillon Oube makes 
rich, appetizing . bouillon, ready to serve. 
Convenient, delicious. Box of 12 sent for 
35c if your dealer won't supply you. Tins 
of 50 and 100 Cubes are more economical. 


Schieffelin & Co., 200) William St., NewYork 
American Kitchen Products Co., NewYork 


“STEERO i" 


Keg. U.S, eat. Off, 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


_ that one cares to embellish with needlework. 


- designs will be illustrated suitable for this raised 


.in miniature; the yine-like foliage is a mere deli- 


“and a narrow lazy-daisy stitch for the’ sleeves. The 


‘and the stitches so stamped 


- on cloth costumes with the 
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Home Embroidery Designs 


Prepared and Des-¢ ri bea 
Boe a. E: ARNSTRUTPEER 


LL corréspondence for this Department should be addressed to Mrs. A. E. Arnstrutter, care UNCLE RE- 
MUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. Letters requiring a personal answer should contain a_self-ad- 


dressed and stamped envelope. Postal cards cannot be answered. Such inquiries as are not accompanied by a 
stamp, and such as are written on postal cards, will be answered in the Correspondent’s Column each month. 


N pursuance of the plan outlined in the Fancy 
Work Department last month, the inexpen- 
sive designs are continued this month and the 
readers are certain to find them practical and 

attractive. Cross stitch embroidery is popular as 
it was early last spring, and is used as decoration 
for gowns, or household articles. French knots 
are used to imitate bead work patterns and also to 
work out designs in solid embroidery. French and 
eyelet embroidery has come to be the American 
household embroidery and this style of needle- 
work is seen on household linens as well as upon 
lingerie and costumes. Embroidery with crewels 
or a fine yarn is the latest idea for decorative 
work. This material is, used to embroider de- 
signs on chiffon, voile or linen, or on any material 


“Rosy. Rambler émbroidery is. the attractive 
name fora new kind of-raised.embroidery, a kind 
that launders perfectly and is dainty and deli- 
cate enough to suit the most:fastidious taste. A 
brief description must suffice at this time; later 


work, As the name indicates, the rambler rose of 
the baby variety is the motif for the designs. The 
patterns show the rambling character of the rose 


cate tracery of-green and‘is imitated on the mate- 
rial with Kensington outline stiteh for the stems 


rose alone is “raised?” from the material, and 
when, completed is not larger than a small button; 
some of the roses in the design are larger than 
others, but the largest rose is still a miniature of 
the real flower. The method of working the rose 
is such that while it is raised, yet the embroidery 
is substantial and attached to the fabric at all 
points. The designs are used on brocaded silks, 
satins, ribbon, cloth, or linen. As a decoration 
for opera bags, sash ends, hat trimmings, jabots, 
vests, collars, cuffs, revers or other parts of a cos- 
tume this work cannot be surpassed in beauty. 
The expense attending the working out is slight. 
When designs for the Rosy Rambler embroidery 
are ordered, one should ask for a rose commenced, 
the expense will be small, and with this com- 
menced rose as a sample one should be able to 
complete any design, no matter how elaborate. 


Cross Stitch Embroidery 


IGURE 6050 illustrates’ óne ‘costume deco- 
rated with cross-stitch embroidery. The 
Stitches are not counted-from -- - 
a small pattern as formerly, _ 
for the design may now be 
stamped upon the material 


may then be covered with the 
desired material, silk, cotton 
or crewel embroidery threads, 
as may be preferred. -Some 
of the cross-stitch work done 


new crewel yarns is beautiful 
and rich beyond description. 
One may make a color scheme 
to suit individual taste, or the 
embroidery may be worked 
out with two shades of the 
same color as the material on which the work is to be done. 
The patterns for cross stitch illustrated on the gown may 
be used for many other purposes, as the varieties of the 
Grecian border are suitable for borders to curtains, squares 
and scarfs. 


Dainty Embroideries for Baby 


HEN in doubt about a present for baby, or baby’s 
mother, embroider a little garment for the wee mite; 
you will never fail to give pleasure. Generally, mothers of 
small children have litfle time for fancy needlework, the 
necessary needlework requiring all their spare time. Shoes 
and kimonos are articles that one may offer, and while the 
expense of the required material is very small, yet with the 


. addition of fine needlework very expensive articles may be 


produced — expensive when purchased at any first-class 
shop. Since hand work is the hall mark of “expense” on 
any article of lingerie, so one 
should see to it that not only the 
embroidery is hand made, but that 
the garment is completed wholly 
by hand. Ruffles, when there are 
any, should be rolled and gath- 
ered; - hems should be stitched by 
hand, finished with fine feather 
stitches or hemstitched; tucks 
should be run by hand, and all 
lace insertions should be inset with 
over and over stitches. 

Figure 6053 illustrates a pair of 
shoes made from lovely white cor- 
doya. The embroidery may be en- 
tirely open, eyelet embroidery, or 
the work may be solid satin stitch. 


No. 6050 ~ Costume Decorated With g ir Pattee i 
Cross Stitch Embroidery. ; 


No, 6053—Shoes for the Baby. 


No. 6055—Kimono for Baby. 
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No. 6056—Kimono Night Gown. 


The latter is effective on this mate- 
rial. The shoes may also be made 
from white linen or chamois skin. 
Complete the embroidery and make 
up the shoes. Start at the middle of 
the toe and sew the sole to the upper from the middle of the 
toe the back of the upper. Repeat the work on the oppo- 
site side and then sew up the seam in the back. Make a 
lining of blue, or pink, china silk and slip inside of the 
shoe. Blind stitch the top of the silk shoe to the inside 
edge of the top of the embroidered shoe; all seams should 
be invisible. 

Figure 6055 illustrates a kimono for baby. The mate- 
rial may be flannel or cordova, and the embroidery may be 
solid satin stitch work or a combination of French and eye- 
let embroidery. The sleeves are fastened together with rib- 
bon bows on the under arm side and the front and back are 
joined with ribbon bows on each side, as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

Pretty lingerie is the delight of any dainty woman; all 
may not be able to purchase the expensive nun-made gar- 
ments with their exquisite needlework finish, but any wom- 
an with time to spare for the work and any skill with the 
needle may make them for her- 
self. Figure 6056 illustrates one 
of the kimono nightgowns deco- 
rated with a very handsome em- 
broidery design. The same design 
is illustrated on the corset cover, 
Figure 6057. This pattern may 
be worked in a combination of 
French and eyelet embroidery, the 
details requiring the making of 
round and _ petal-shaped eyelets, 
and solid satin stitch leaves. While 
the design is elaborate in appear- 
ance, the working details are of 
the simplest description. Since a 
fully illustrated lesson for the em- 
broidery is supplied with the per- 
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aud ete ee. Leads in Tone Quality in America 


space will not be used at 
this time for working de- 
scriptions. The embroidery qhe 


designs may be used on 

any style cutting out pat- 

tern should the kimono | 

style for nightgown not be | 

liked, while ary cutting 

pen eee of corset cover | 

that slips over the head JIA 

may be used. | NO 

Rovelties Easily Made 

TWO little novelties that One of the three great 


can be made up at 


small cost are illustrated Pi £ h W i d 
in Figures GOSS and 6099 ianos of the Wor 
Upon request, the editor 
= Spn Bopa are be 
glad to send a further list 
No. 6058—Shaving Pad. of novelties, with direc- Teas xen. ToT 

tions for making up, to Owners of 

i any subscriber of UNCLE The Everett Piano Co. Boston 

REMUS’s HOME MAGAZINE sending her name and address, with postage 
stamp for return answer. 


* * ž AKE your selection of the other two great pianos of 
The owl set consists of a gentleman’s collar bag, shaving pad, whisk the World; send this to us, together with the name 
broom holder and match scratcher. The pieces may be used singly, how- and address of anyone who is thinking of buying a piano. 


We will then meit you FREE a souvenir publication, 
containing one song and ‘three well-known compositions 


ever, and any person may count himself lucky to receive one piece as a gift. 
R for piano. 


Shaving Pad 


IGURE 6058 illustrates the shaving pad belonging to the owl set. The 
embroidery should be done entirely with outline stitches matching in 
color the tinting of the design. The same material is used for this place as 
described for the whisk broom holder. The back of the pad is fitted with 
an oval pad of fancy tissue paper eyeleted together. The shaving pad 
should be mounted on the cardboard foundation as directed for the whisk 


broom holder. 
Whisk Broom Holder | 


IGURE_ 6059 illustrates the whisk broom holder which is tulip-shaped 
at the top. The design is tinted in black and yellow on a rich gray 
linen of homespun weave. The moon is a brilliant yellow, the wide- 
spreading owl is black as night with white or yellow eyes and the bare 
branches sweeping the moon are also black. Very little needle work will 
be required to work the -de- 
sign. The owl and branches 
should be outlined with 
Kensignton outline stitch 
with black embroidery silk. 
The moon may be outlined 
with yellow. The owl should 
be outlined- with black and 
the eyes worked solid with 
a very. light shade of yel- 
low silk. Buttons may be 
sewed in to imitate the eyes. 
To make wp the whisk 
broom holder: Place the 
embroidered cover face 
down on a flat surface. 
Place the cardboard founda- 
tion for the front of the 
holder over the embroidered 
Pieces. Slash the edges of 
the material at short dis- 
tances, rub library paste 
along the edges of the eard- 
board and pull the slashed 
edges of the material up 
over the cardboard edges 
and press down onto the 
pasted surface; paste the 
linen over the back of the 
covered cardboard. Line 
the circle for the back of the 


e e e e 4 
The L. C. MeLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
"THIS thoroughly equipped private sanitarium.is devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of crippled and deformed conditions, such as Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Wry 
Neck, Bow Legs, Knock Knees. 
Let us advise you regarding any crippled, paralyzed or deformed child or 


person in whom you may be interested. It will cost you nothing, and in view 
of our 30 years’ experience in this work, our advice should be valuable. 


Club Feet Corrected In Three Months 


Look at these photographs! See what we accome 
plished in only three months for Wendall Carpenter, 
son of Mrs. E. S. Carpenter of Tioga, N. Dak., Box 288. 

This boy came to us on October 7, 1910, with his 
feet as you see them in the photograph on the left. 

He went home January 16, 1911. ‘The other photo- 
graph was made thatday. Wendall was 2) years old. 
He was born with club feet. 

The condition of Wendall’s feet was not unusual 
—the treatment was the same that we always employ 


whisk broom holder with No. 6059—Owl Whisk Broom Holder. Ji —the same that car make serviceable the clubbed 
the material for the front . or crooked feet of your child or any other—if treat- 
side and the paper lining t 4 ment is not delayed too long. 

for back as directed for the front of the: whisk holder. Punch two \ Ilustrated book and references sent free on request. 


holes in each side up of en? a pe + cee ar Pa te { The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium, 
Opposite each other when the front cardboard is tie a d 

with n Aep enrgia in the illustration. The front is-wider than 995 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
the back piece so that the cardboard for the front must be tied on one 
edge first and then bent to fit the opposite edge. The different pieces of 
the owl set may be had made up ready for use should one not have time 
to make them up at home. 


Kos Maney Back If You Don’t Like It 


Here is our offer to every womantrying her first box of Freeman’s Face 

Powder. Use half the box. Then, if it hasn’t proved itself the most sat- 
isfactory powder you have ever used—a finer, softer beautifier than 
powders costing from twice to four times as much—re- 
turn the rest to your dealer. 


Price List of Designs Illustrated Chis Month 


Wigure 6050: Perforated pattern .............-.scecccecscceswess ontse ddan ee sea er He will refund the full price without question. : 
Ween 6053: Perforated «pattern .. zas spass: sos os ate Obie as E cue eis E é f i ` 

oeo ese -50 = - 9 ae 
Figure 6053: Stamped on cordova or flannel ...........-.-e-eeeeeeeee sees E F P d 
Figure.6055: Perforated pattern ..issers. eceso. i aaa aaae oa meee cae EE 1 reeman S ace OW. er 
Figure 6055: Stamped on flannel, 75 cents; on cordova .......+..e00++eeee ese eeee = e 3 , . : 
Figure 6056:-Perforated pattern. ............000escsceedeuescvuuaeeeere <i) oS ae n T anai Made of the best and purest ingredients money can buy, deli- 
Figumr toit: Siampsdon- good ngertio material. . dazre a bain I iina iE aE H- tine Face pe perfumed va a true flower odor, costs but 25 cents a 
Wigure BUST: Perforated pattern co cai... cce ce oeneesiocpecwsnusvadiove gWeleeatas 25 x, never more or less. ; 
Figure 6 5 jape v : E E E a T a aac E S .50 Scores of beautiful stage women use it constantly—recom- 

j Po,  aE p 75 mend it highiy. To them price is no object, but they d d 
COE OST: Mtamiped oh Ben as sisse siepata apa ot oaen aaae o¥~ plop nn scar è ro o them s no ; emmää 
Figure 6058: T i shaving paper, and foundations, complete the best—and find it in Freeman’s Face Powder. 

= ae ner “a ayes i = x oa 4 k Le PESEE UT EREI T T G FS 50 ommend: Ask your dealer for free sample, or write direct to us. (9) 
Figure 6058: Embroidered ANG made UP 2... cece ceccecersceecssccarcecccsvessere 1.00 it.” FREEMAN PERFUME COMPANY, Department 25, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Figure 6059: Tinted front, linings and foundations complete for making up......--. Boe $ rg 5 ae pgs ¢ $ : r 
Figure 6059: Embroidered and made UD ........sesceoeseeeseesessssocsoseeose. -00 
Owl Collar Bag: Tinted with foundation for making Up .........sssssssessssrete 150 
Owl Collar Bag: Made up and embroidered ...........0.--ceecee eee eee eee teeeees 5 


Owl Match Scratcher: Embroidered and made up.........ssseeceereeeseereeeeeses 


eben: Fee Three Special Subscription Bar gains 


Reg. Frice Our Price 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine $1.00 


She Scorned to Deceive ——— Bee 1:59 $1.75 


$2.50 


“An ” said Ermyntrude, pausing. , . 

E aA | Unele Remus -Home Magazine $1.00 

“He asked me—if I had ever been kissed before,” sighed Ermyntrude. ae E pS si $ 1 75 

Gwendoline gave a gasp of compassion. ; 

“Oh, you x darling!” she cried. “How awkward! Of course, you a ; i 
said—er—no?” ncle Remus’s Home Magazine $1.00 

“Dear Gwendoline,” said Ermyntrude, raising her eyes to those of her Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 $2.00 
companion, “do you not know that the truth is dearer to me than all else? 32.50 0 


“Yes, I know,” whispered Gwendoline, pressing her friend's hand. 


“What did say?” ap ; Address: CLUBBING DEPARTMENT 
SE said,” replied Gwendoline, returning the pressure, “ ‘Oh, Clarence, 


how can you nek?” | UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


- (Not good after November Ist) 
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Fashionable Forms in Hairdressing 


N the illustration are 

shown five hairdressings 

which are either typicial 

or indicative of several 
general tendencies of the pres- 
ent time in fashionable coif- 
fures. 


No. 1 is a hairdressing 
somewhat severe in its plain- 
ness, yet largely representative 
of present styles. In the 
“formation of this a foundation 
is employed and a large 
wreath effect bandeau is in- 
verted at the back of the neck. 
The bandeau is a metal thread 
ornament, in wing effect, deco- 
rated with pearl beads and 
button-shaped pearls. 


Hairdressing No. 2 is also 
built over a turban foundation, 
and the latter is covered with 


_ extremely large puffs entwined 


by a silver wreath. Although 
rather massive appearing, this 
dressing is no more so than a 
large percentage of the coif- 
fures now being exploited by 
women at leading resorts and 
for evening wear. It will be 
noted that the front of the hair 
carries a semi-side parting. 


No. 3 is a hairdressing em- 
ploying a combination of sev- 
eral features, namely, an un- 
braiaed switch arranged in 
Ioose coils on the top of the 
head, a marcelled effect across 
the front and two of the now 
popular Dutch knots arranged 


This Model Shows Clever Study and Brings Out the Pos- 
sibilities of Duo-Face Cosmos. This Coatis Completely 
Reversible. Design of F. Siegel & Bros., Chicago. 


at the back of the head. It will be noted that this dressing is arranged low 
on the upper cheek and forehead. 3 


No. 4 is a combination of the psyche knot arranged on a small founda- 
tion and braid entwined, with a marcelled pompadour effect extending across 
the front. 


No. 5 is a full-crown pompadour combining a braided switch. In this 
arrangement a comb is employed; in fact, it is such as to make ornaments 
almost a necessity. 


Although marcel waving, pompadours and pompadour effects, also 
psyche knots and similar formations, are the leading features indicated in 
fashionable coiffures of the future, the style of hairdressing now most general 
among women in New York City and immediate vicinity is the form exposing 
the contour of the head and combining the now familiar Dutch knots, 
variously called buns, biscuits, ete. These are fréquently combined with 
braided switches encircling them. 


In the Dutch knot arrangement wide latitude is evident. It appears to 
be guaged largely in accordance with the amount of hair possessed by the 
wearer. Sometimes the style takes the form of a single knot resting on the 


New Velour Outing Hats 


These Hats Are Made in Staple Colors and Pastel Shadings, and Were Originated by 
Atchison & Co., New York. 
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nape of the neck, but most fre- 
quently the knots are arranged 
in pairs, either covering or 
placed directly above the ears, 
or arranged side by side at the 
back of the head. 


In a few instances, mainly 
by women having a profusion 
of hair, three of the knots are 
arranged in a row across the 
back of the head. 


If hairdressings continue 
their present tendency toward 
a loosely arranged mass hang- 
ing low at the back of the 
neck, the style will undoubt- 
cdly cause a revival of the cus- 
tom of wearing a bag-like hair 
net for keeping the loose or 
stray strands within bounds. 


One of the latest ideas in 
children’s hairdressing is the 
transformation of the Dutch 
style into a Lous XIV period. 
This style is but a slight alter- 
ation in the Dutch arrange- 
ment, consisting of having the 
cropped hair curled and falling 
in long ringlets completely 
surrounding the head, from 
ear to ear, instead of being 
combed down straight. 


The arrangement is decid- 
edly quaint and pretty and 
will be becoming to even a 
greater number of children 
than did the harsher Dutch 
style.—Dry Goods Economist. 


Smart Utility Coat of New Design, Showing Novelty 
Striped Weave of Cosmos Fabric in a Most Attractive 
Manner. Design of Percival B. Palmer & Co., Chicago. 
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Fasily-Made Christmas Gifts 


Designed and Described by ELLA ANTIEM 


VERY woman values a hand-made gift more than 


one purchased in the shops, 


that most women prefer to make their gifts rather 
than to buy them, especially if the making does 
not involve too laborious an effort and if at the 
Same time sentiment and expediency can be combined in 
a hand-made gift which is also inexpensive. f 


A Pin Book for the Traveler. 


with a piece of soft wool eiderdown 
flannel. The ribbon should be about 
one-half yard in length and the 
flannel is cut about a half inch nar- 
rower than the width and about 
three inches shorter than the 
length of the ribbon. The sides of 
the ribbon are folded over the flan- 
nel and one end is turned up like a 
pocket, while the other end is 
pointed by being simply sewed to- 
gether. A ribbon tie is stitched to 
the back of the white ribbon, and 
when the flannel is filled with all 
Sorts and conditions of pins and 
hair-pins, the ribbon is rolled to- 
gether and tied on the outside. The 
pocket is meant to hold any fancy 
pins or stick pins which are so 
easily mislaid either in the trunk 
or the satchel. For the college girl 
this device is found most useful if 
Simply tacked up to the side of the 
resser with the pins all displayed 
and ready for use. 


Two Gifts for Men 


F all difficult gifts to manufac- 
_ ture, those for men are perhaps 
the most so. In fact, the utter use- 
lessness of the average “hand- 


made” gift for a man has become the byword and the quip 
of the comic journalist and the would-be witty cartoonist. 
This, too, not without reason, for it is useless to deny that 


and it is equally true 


Of course, 
hundreds of women 
have been working on 
their Christmas gifts 
almost since Decem- 
ber 25th last, and al- 
ready the embroid- 
ered lingerie, painted 
china and the myriad 
other carefully 
wrought gifts are 
either completely fin- 
ished or rapidly þe- 
coming so. 

Therefore, we shall 
only show some gifts 
which are both use- 
ful and attractive 
and which can liter- 
ally be made in a 
morning by the busy 
housewife. 


A Pin Book 


NE of the most 

convenient ways 
of carrying fancy 
pins, safety pins or 
plain black and white 
pins, and also hair 
pins, is in a “book” 
made of a length of 
bright ribbon, lined 


Bag for Soiled Handkerchiefs. 


men have been given myriads of useless 


offerings whose main, if not sole, value 
ay in the fact that some fond feminine 
and labored long and lovingly in their 


shaped holder. 


also in outline. 


A Face Chamois. 


nickel towel rack, costing about ten cents, and a strip of 
very heavy cardboard. 
5inches wide by 21 or 22 inches long to make a gracefully 
This board in the picture is covered with 
tan art denim, with the design outlined in heavy delft blue 
cotton, the lettering being either in heavy embroidery or 
The nickel hanger is covered with ribbon 
twined round in spiral fashion, while a round rosette is 
fastened at each end to cover the holes in the hanger. A 
bow of the ribbon may be used at the top where the ribbon 
handles are finished. 
wise not to run to over elaboration, for a man will at once 
declare tLe article too “fussy” unless its trimness is pre- 
served. The holes in the handle of the hangers originally 
designed for tacks to affix it to a wall are admirably 
adapted to fixing the hanger to the cardboard, while a tack 
may also be run through these holes to fix the articles 
firmly to the inside door of a closet or wardrobe. 
so affixed the man himself will at once endorse the article. 
Try him and see. 
A bag for soiled handkerchiefs is another useful 


The cardboard should be about 


In the use of ribbon, however, it is 


When 


article for a man or boy, and one 
made like the clever little one here 
shown will immediately create mer- 
riment and will certainly prove 
useful. Any girl with a deft needle 
ean cut the little shirt, embellish it 
as she sees fit, and if fine cross- 
barred muslin with red feather 
stitching is used, the effect is de- 
lightfully natural. The one shown 
is sewed around an embroidery 
hoop about four inches in diameter, 
and the body of the “garment” is 
just eleven inches in length. 
Sleeves, of course, being in propor- 
tion. 


A Face Chamois That Every 


Woman Loves 


Fancy chamois skins, to be used 
as powder cloths, are not new, 
unless one gets a pink-tinted cham- 
ois, which is just on the market. 
But the one shown here is beautiful 
because the edge is hand-crocheted 
in changeable colored pink silk and 
because it was the work of truly 
loving hands. The ribbon, too, is a 
soft piece of messaline, and the 
chamois itself is exceptionally fine; 
in fact, only a very fine piece 
should ever be used for the face. 
This gift may be made with less 
work if lace is used for the edge, 
the sort to choose being that in 
which edging and lace beading is 
combined, the ribbon then to be run 
through the beading. This is both 


attractive and most easily made, and no daintier small 
gift, to be enclosed in an envelope or letter and mailed or 
shipped, even to foreign parts, can be designed. 


The Randy Work Basket 


HE mother of a family, and no doubt 
her “grown daughter” also, will 


In England the Superior Qualities of 
these Fabrics have made them Standard 
for over Half a Century. 


Imported English Cloths have a name and 
reputation; but we Guarantee that Benns’ Mo- 
hairs made in our Greystone Mills are Fully 
Equal, if not Superior, to the same Fabrics 
manufactured in our English Mills. 


Benns’ Mohairs are made from Real Mohair, 
which is the long, silken fleece of the Angora 
goat. We comb, spin, weave and dye; every 
process under our entire control, and by special- 
ized machinery. 

Benns’ Mohairs excel in brightness and lustre, 


are soft and silky to the touch, and shimmering 
in appearance. They retain their freshness 


and give lasting wear. 


BENNS’ 


England 
1860 


America 


Direct from Loom to Wearer 


These Fabrics arespecially adapted for women’s 
and misses’ suits and dresses, separate skirts, 
automobile coats, traveling wear, school 
dresses and other garments. 


We have an extensive assortment of Weaves— 
Brilliantines, Plain Mohairs, Sicilians, Stripes, 
Cords and Mixtures. 


Our Fall and Winter Selection includes Black, 
Blues, Grays, Browns and Greens. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 


In 44-inch width prices range from 75c to 
$1.25 a yard. 

In 54-inch width prices range from 90c to 
$1.50 a yard. 


Expressage prepaid to your nearest office 


BENNS’ MOHAIRS are Guaranteed to be ex- 
actly as represented by sample. 


If any purchase is not satisfactory, it may be returned 
for exchange or prompt refund of money. 


Give us an idea of what weaves and colors you 
are interested in, so that we may specially 
select your. samples, 


WE CUT ANY LENGTH. 


Please address 


Mail Order Dept. “U” 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 
Greystone, Rhode Island 


LaslAcn, 


í THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN ) 


is Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women of re- 
finement prepare for the social requirements of the 
season and keep their complexions smooth, soft and 
velvety by using LABLACHE, the greatest of all 
beautifiers. It helps Nature to overcome the effect 
of Summer exposure, A toilet 

necessity in every boudoir. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 5Cc. a box of drug- 
gists or by mail. Send 10 
cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept. 29,125 Kingston Street 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


no matter how soiled 
or what their color, can 
be made into beautiful 


Willow or French Plumes 


We will advise you upon receipt of 
feathers what the exact cost will 
be. Our priceson new feathers will ; 


interest you, 


Write to-day for the Mailhot Free Booklet 


| MAILHOT e mamm | 


1510 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 


FREE 
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Creation. But we will give two small 
and easily made articles here, both of 
Which are truly appreciated, and what 
IS more, are actually used by the mas- 
Culine recipient. One, the Tie Holder, 
IS an evolution rather than 
an invention for tie holders 
of divers and various 


bless the thoughtful friend at least 365 
times in the year if she sends a handy 
work basket like the accompanying pic- 
ture. This basket is really an “evolu- 
tion of a need,” said the 
cleyer girl who invented it 
after she had _ repeatedly 
threatened to “tie her spool 


ee shapes, sorts and cotton to her sewing,’ so 
itions haye been on difficult was it to keep the 


e market for years. 
Truth to tell, however, 
Many of them are more or- 
hamental than useful, and 
almost all of them are 
quite expensive. T e one 
We picture, on the other 
pand, costs comparatively 
ittle and is really and 
truly of practical value. It 
18 made from an ordinary 


required numbers handy 
when needed. In this bas- 
ket the spools are strung 
on stout ribbon, and the 
ribbon is then laced through 
the sides of the basket. It 
is necessary to choose a bas- 
ket with open wicker work 
for the sides, and the one in 
(Concluded on Page 49) 


A Tie Holder. 
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THE AGE OF ORIENTAL RUGS 


such an air of refinement or adds so much of 
richness and tone, as floor coverings of well- 
selected Oriental rugs. Their fine texture, 
superb blending of colors, infinite variety of design, 
and elaborate workmanship, make them wonderfully 
alluring and satisfying to the lover of things beautiful. 

Records of the spinning and weaving of rugs among 
Eastern peoples date back to some 3,000 
years before Christ. 

There is a rug in England possessed 
by a prominent family, which is known to 
have been found in Thebes from 400 to 600 
years before the Christian era, and esti- 
mated to have been more than 1,000 years 
old at the time its known history began. 
History relates that when Cleopatra sought 
to meet Caesar for the first time, and fearing 
he would refuse to receive her, she had her- 
self conveyed into his presence wrapped in a 
magnificent rug. It may be safely asserted, 
therefore, that the weaving of rugs and tap- 
estries is one of the very oldest of the tex- 
tile arts. 

It is notable that many modern rugs made 
in the Orient are very similar in design and 
colorings to the fabrics of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian period, these designs having 
been handed down from father and mother 
to son and daughter through thousands of 
years. In general, however, the designs re- 
flect the lives of the people, their religion 
and superstitions. Some record historical 
events as in the case of the wonderful mod- 
ern rug described later on. In many locali- 
ties where pure Mohammedanism rules, the 
designs take floral, geometric or vegetable 
forms, the Koran not permitting the repre- 
sentation of animals. The method of pre- 
paring the never fading vegetable dyes used 
in coloring the wools is a very closely guard- 
ed secret which has never been successfully 
penetrated by Occidentals. 

The quality of the wool and the number 
of knots to the square inch determines the 
fineness and value of the rug. In some of 
the best Persian makes there are upwards of 
thirty thousand hand-made knots in the 
space of a yard, evidence of the tireless pa- 
tience of the weaver. Oriental rugs are 
made principally in Persia, Turkestan, Ara- 
bia, and India, some coming from Egypt and 
China. Every locality has its own peculiar 
characteristics, and it is this which gives to 
the study of Oriental rugs its fascinating 
interest. 

A good rug is practically indestructible, 
the more it is used the more beautiful it be- 
comes. The purchase of a fine rug is a far better in- 
vestment than a diamond—the writer has a number of 

‘rugs which after continuous use for sixteen years are 
worth more than double their first cost. 

The use of polished wo’d floors in homes of even 
moderate cost, has enormously stimulated the demand 
for these rugs, with the result that genuine antiques 
are becoming more and more difficult to obtain and, 
consequently, are much more costly. The uninitiated 
should purchase rugs only from dealers of established 
-reputation—there are fakers in plenty and frauds are 
sometimes difficult of detection. 

Oriental rugs should never be beaten like a carpet ; 
they should be turned face downward on the grass 

_ and gently whipped with a switch or buggy whip, then 
carefully swept on both sides with a broom. They 
should be cleaned every three or four weeks if only to 
keep them free from their greatest enemy, the moth. 


Tabriz Rug 


HE Oriental rug reproduced at the top of this page 

is one of the collection shown in the New York 
store of Gimbel Brothers. It is an unusually fine Ta- 
briz rug. Its size is 8 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 1 inch. 
It was probably woven about the year 1879 or 1880, 
and is of the period following the Russo-Turkish war. 

On a central field of royal blue are shown three 
trees. At the base of the trees is a representation of 
the Mosque of Omar, in Mecca, and of St. Sophia, in 
Constantinople. The central and dominating tree rep- 
resents Mohammedanism in Persia. Its roots are set 
in Arabia, at the doors of the Temple, whence it 
spreads loftily, until, from the figures and designs to 
be seen at the top of the tree, can be discerned its ex- 
tension to the very bounds of Trans-Caucasia. 

To the right, one of the two smaller trees symbolizes 
the growth and extent of the Mohammedan cult in 
Arabia, and the one to the left the growth and extent 
of the Mohammedan cult in Turkey, Asia and Europe. 

On the left is shown the figure of the cow, the sacred 
animal of the Mohammedan people; on the extreme 
right the figure of a pig, the animal that is “tabu” to 
all followers of the Prophet. The sacred cypress trees 
and animals surround both mosques. 

On the right are seen the flowers indigenous to Ara- 
bia and an elephant in conflict with a dragon. In the 


O the modern artistic home nothing imparts 


waste parts of the country will be seen the unusual 
figure of the monkey, which sometimes is to be found 
in the littoral of Arabia, adjacent to Africa. 

On the left is the tree emblematic of the Ottoman 
Empire. It shows the animals and flowers that flour- 
ish in that country. At its base is to be seen the figure 
of a Turkish soldier kneeling with his rifle to his shoul- 
der in defence of the Mosque of St. Sophia. 


TABRIZ RUG. 


Farther up on the right hand are seen two figures in 
Arabian dress, and, as well, their means of locomotion, 
the camel, kneeling down beside them. Higher up still 
in the rug can be seen the figures of Persian men, opu- 
lently attired. At the extreme top is found a couch, 
that is of Caucasian influence, and on the very far 
right is found a figure of the sacred rabbit, white, as 
its color is in the mountainous districts of the North. 


TACHA ey SEI RARITIES IONE | 


aore: 


Re 


SILK ORIENTAL RUG. 


In the Center King Solomon is Depicted as Delivering His 
Famous Judgment. 


Over all, at the apex of the center tree, is the head 
of the presiding genius or guiding spirit of Mohamme- 
dan life. In the forefront can be found the reason of 
the picture—a foreign lady on horseback preceded by 
a sailor in blue. He is turning away from the gates of 
the holy places the Muscovite soldier, who, with arms 


` in his hands, was about to violate the sanctuary. This 


lady is typical of England’s queen, which country at 
that time robbed the Russians of the fruits 
of their victory and prevented them from 
occupying Constantinople and wresting 
away from the Sultan the seat and center 
of the Mohammedan religion since the fif- 
teenth century. 

The whole is surrounded by an eight-line 
border. The ground of the central and wid- 
est border is a splendid shade of rose, the 
other Herati. On closer inspection, how- 
ever, all the figures and flowers resolve them- 
selves into heads of men and demons of gro- 
tesque and extraordinary animal forms. The 
detail work is magnificent, and some idea 
of the finenesss of the weaving can be gath- 
ered from the fact that there are more than 
300 knots to the square inch. It is a unique 
rug, as there is no counterpart of it in exist- 
ence. 


eit eh 
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Silk Oriental Rug 


puis superb rug is one of the importations 
of Joseph Wild & Co., New York, who 
have supplied the following description : 

This rug was originally purchased from 
Mohammed-Ali, Shah of Persia, by Hassan 
Aga, of Tabriz. As is the case with practi- 
cally all fine Oriental rugs, the design of this 
rug tells quite an interesting story. 

The central group illustrates the story of 
the judgment of Solomon, when two women, 
each claiming the same babe, appealed to 
him. Solomon is shown seated on his throne 
of ivory and gold, which is reached by a 
flight of six steps. Under the bottom step is 
a serpent, symbolic of wisdom and power, 
which was placed there to indicate that Solo- 
mon was superior even to the serpent in wis- 
dom. According to Mohammed, Solomon 
sat in judgment every day until noon. 

To the left of the great monarch are the 
two women and the infant to which each 
laid claim. Beyond them is a group of huge 
superhuman genii supposed to be part angel 
and part devil and possessed of miraculous 
powers. In this rug they are represented 
with horns. 

To Solomon’s right are a number of war- 
riors armed with’ clubs, and all around are 
shown representatives of the various tribes, as well 
as the wild beasts and birds which were also supposed 
to be under his control. 

At the top of the rug are shown a number of gold 
altar lamps, a part of the wall which Solomon built 
around Jerusalem, one of the entrance gates, and a 
group of keepers. 

A little below this are the tents of the people of 
Israel, in one of which is being prepared fine flour for 
offerings at the altar. Nearby is seen a camel train 
bearing spices, gold and precious stones and various 
other presents from the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. 

At the bottom of the rug are shown sycamore trees 
and Solomon’s palace, and in the foreground Solo- 
mon’s queen, the daughter of Pharaoh, is to be seen 
bathing in an artificial pool placed in front of the pal- 
ace. She is in the act of sprinkling spices on her hair. 
Alongside the pool is illustrated one of the ancient 
methods of punishment, namely, an animal licking the 
soles of the victim’s feet. 

This rug measures 9 feet 1 inch in length by 6 feet 
4 inches in width. 


Colors in the Orient 


ROM the very earliest times great significance has 

attached to color in Oriental lands. To the Baby- 
lonian, red was the symbol of fire, blue of air, and 
purple of water. Among the ancient Egyptians the 
principal colors were red, blue and yellow. Black 
represented error or vice; white, innocence and 
purity; red, religious zeal; blue was the symbol of 
truth, and yellow of sorrow. 

The Persians are not fond of bright colors; they 
favor dark greens and yellows. Black and indigo are 
to them symbols of sorrow; rose is the symbol of 
Divine Wisdom; green represents a knowledge of the 
Most High. 

To the Chinese, yellow symbolizes royalty. The 
Emperor and the princes royal alone have the right 
to wear yellow robes; their descendants may wear 
yellow sashes. Red, the symbol of virtue and truth, 
is worn by officials of high degree. White is the 
evidence of mourning; black represents depravity. 

To the Turk, green is the most sacred color, and 
the true believer will not use it in the weaving of 
rugs, etc., for fear it be stepped upon and profaned. 
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Described by 


LV WI NTER STY REN ANGELICA SCHUYLER 


Y far the most prominent novelty of the present 
season is the full length coat. The closing well 
over at one side is much liked for them, and it is 
about the only style found in the loose wraps 

worn in the evening. ‘These are made of satin, silk, 
chiffon, broadcloth or velvet, and are lined with silk or 
some very bright color, whereas the utility wraps are 
made of the more serviceable materials, serge, cheviot, 
tweed and the like, and are rarely lined, except some- 
times at the shoulders. The only pronounced feature 
of the newer tailor made suits F r 
is found in the coat. This is 
now closed in the center of 
the front and quite high up, 
so as to give the protection 


needed as the cold weather 
advances. 
Every good needlewoman 


will be glad to learn that em- 
broidery remains a promi- 
nent feature of every style of 
dress. On tailor made gar- 
ments we have braiding, 
which can be done at home 
and will be all the handsomer, 
while on afternoon and even- 
ing gowns there is no limit to 
the amount of embroidery 
used. 

Bandings are only a small 
part of the trimmings of 
these dresses, and they are 
made of very small beads in 
many different colors, blend- 
ing the wonderful tones fa- 
miliar to us in the Oriental 
rug. Small pieces to inset at 
the lower edge of the yoke, 
straps to place at the shoul- 
ders and wherever else they 
can be used, detached orna- 
ments of many shapes to 
place here and there, wher- 
ever they will give the best 
effect, all these are richly em- 
broidered and lavishly ap- 
plied. 

The double skirt is really a 
novelty, for although it has 
been somewhat worn, in 
tunic form, during the past 
two seasons, it is only now 
that we find it made of cloth 
in the tailor made costume. 
The underskirt is usually of 
silk of sOme rather heavy va- 
riety, and the over drapery 
of serge, or of some of the 
novelty fabrics. It is not 
necessary to have both parts 
of the skirt of the same color, 
for a very good effect is ob- 
tained by having a dark un- 
derskirt and a lighter color 
over it. 

When it comes to evening 
dresses sheer materials are 
used for the over dress and 
then the entire drop skirt 
must be of silk, for it would 
not do to use any lining 
fabric even under the tunic 
sections. 

The skirt which is a little 
Slashed at the side seam also 
claims our attention, but it 
must be modified for general 
Wear, as no lady would dream 
of wearing a skirt slashed up 
to the knee. It is really very 
pretty, however, when a 
bright petticoat is worn un- 
derneath and allowed to peer 
through. 

The skirt, which has loose 
panels in front and back, 
cannot claim any great nov- 
elty, but it is growing in fa- 
vor day by day, and it is one 
of the most ornamental of 
the tailor made styles. These 
skirts are sometimes made of 
two materials, and quite as 
often of only one. The un- 
der side of the panel needs a 
lining and the thinnest kind 


5573 and 5559—LADIES’ COSTUME—This smart tailor-made suit 
is composed of two patterns. The coat has a pretty shawl collar, @ 
fairly low closing and panel front and back. The skirt is a three- 
piece model, and has the fashionable detached panel, which may be 
used or omitted. Fine twill serge is an excellent material for a 
tailor-made suit, and cheviot, tweed, broadcloth and satin are also 
used. The coat pattern, 5573, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches ‘bust 
measure. Medium size requires 2% yards of 50-inch material. The 
Skirt pattern, 5559, is cut in sizes 22 to 80 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires 35% yards of 44-inch goods. ‘These patterns can 
be obtained by sending 15 cents for each to the office of this magazine. 

4625—GIRLS’ SEMI-PRINCESS DRESS—This stylish little dress 
is made with a panel in front in the familiar princess style. The 
skirt is a kilt-pleated model. The pattern provides a high or low 
finish, and the yoke may be of contrasting material with good effect. 
Cashmere, serge and similar fabrics are nice for little girls, and silk 
of a different color makes a pretty trimming. The pattern, 4625, is 
Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size requires 5% yards of 24-inch 
materia}, The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the 
Office of this magazine. 

4773-—DOLL’S SET—This pretty dress has the long body and very 
short pleated skirt, which has been so well liked for a long time. The 
dress closes in front, buttoning along the shoulder and down the side 

nt seam. A full length cape is also provided in this pattern, and 


of silk will serve for this purpose, or a figured silk, 
such as foulard. We also find silk panels on velvet 
dresses, and on serge ones, and occasionally we find 
velvet panels, but not often. 

In addition to these two styles of skirt there is little 
that is new. The use of small pleats at the lower 
part of the different seams has been in use for some 
time past, and it means much additional comfort in 
walking. It also adds considerable grace to the gen- 
eral effect. It is only in evening gowns that we find 


the skirts which seem to be rolled and wrapped about 
the wearer. These are extremely handsome in soft, 
silken fabrics, but they are not suited to the uses of 
the street. 

It is in trimmings that we find quite a note of nov- 
elty. The most acceptable of the general varieties of 
trimming is found in fringe. The plain silk fringe 
with a silk braid heading is more used than any other, 
but metal effects are also seen. Naturally the metal 
fringes are found only on dressy gowns; they would 


Peerless Fashions 


ress may be made of a plaid or of some bright 
te oon t pe Power is cut in sizes for dolls of 14 to 26 inches in 
length. The 18-inch size requires for the dress 1% yard of 27-inch 
material, and for the cape 5 of a yard the same width. The pattern 
can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine, 
2704—RAG DOLL AND CLOTHES—Very little children always 
love a rag doll, and this one is very easy to make. The-pattern gives 
the doll and also drawers, petticoat and dress for it, as well as a 
tiny cap. Canton flannel or a good strong muslin can be used for 
the body, and the other clothes are made of muslin, cambric and any 
bits of dress material at hand. The doll is cut in sizes 14, 18 and 22 
inches in length. To make an 18-inch doll requires % of a yard of 
86-inch material, % of a yard for dress, % of a yard for bonnet, and 
% of a yard for drawers and petticoat.” The pattern can be obtained 
by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine, 
8748—GIRLS’ SAILOR DRESS—The sailor dress is always com- 
fortable and serviceable for little girls, and this model offers one of 
the best and most- up to date of these models. The little blouse 
closes in the center of the front; it has a low opening at the neck, 
outlined by a targó sailor collar, and the space is filled in with a 
shield attached to a standing collar. The cuffs of the dress are 
tucked, the kilt skirt pleated all around. This is an excellent style 
for serge, cheviot and for many of the new tailor mixtures in brown 
and green. The pattern, 3748, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium 


size requires 3% yards of 44-inch material, The pattern can be 
obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine, 

5421—MISSES’ DRESS—Whether the young girl who wears this 
dress is still attending school or is at home, quite grown up, the 
Style will be found both becoming and serviceable. The plain kimono 
bodice is ornamented with a handsome sailor collar, and the sleeves 
are finished with turnback cuffs to correspond. ‘The skirt is a five-gore 
model, made with a panel front and with a reversed box pleat in the 
center of the back. These dresses are made of serge, cheviot, cash- 
mere, novelty woolens and, for Southern resorts, of linen and pongee. 
The pattern, 5421, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium size 
requires 4% yards of 36-inch material, with 1% yard of 24-inch 
fabric to trim as represented. ‘The pattern can be obtained by sending 
15 cents to the office of this magazine. 

4325—BOYS’ SUIT—The ‘suit worn by this wee man has a hand- 
some panel front effect, with the closing in the center. A deep V at 
the neck is of contrasting material. ‘The sleeves are finished at the 
wrist with tucks instead of being drawn into a cuff. Wash materials 
are used for these suits at all seasons and in all climates. Galatea, 
linen, pique and the like are good, and also such woollens as cheviot 
and serge and also velveteen. The pattern, 4325, is cut in sizes 2 and 
4 years. Two-year size requires 2% yards of 27-inch material. The 


— can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this maga- 
zine. 
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Don’t Go Any Longer Without 
a Good Ring. See Why These 
Rings Are Safe Investments. 


We Guarantee 
Permanent Ring Settings 


There are rings made now 
with sets guaranteed perma- 
nent. They bear this mark— 
“W-W-W.” They are guar- 
anteed as follows—all save 
diamondrings: “If the stone 
or stones come loose and are 
lost we will replace them 
with new stones free regard- 
less of value, and no matter 
when, where or how lost.” 
This holds good as long as 
the ring is worn. 

We build our rings our- 
selves, in our own sunlighted 
workrooms, by hand. We 
begin with the molten gold. 
Every detail of the work is 
done by expert artisans. The 
result is that the tiny prongs 
hold the stone in a vise-like 
grip. They do not and can 
not dend loose or wear loose. 

Hence after years of tests 
of our rings by men and 
women who have given them 
severest wear, we £now they 
resist hardest usage. That’s 
why we can guarantee them. 


W-W-W Rings 


Rings such as these are investments. You 
wantaring. It’s a sign of success and pros- 
ear We set all kinds of stones—your 
irthstone—in these rings. There are 3,000 
exclusive designs. 

Nearly all jewelers sell W-W-W Rings. But 
any jeweler can fill your order. Let us send 
you our grand catalog. It shows what to buy 
for ladies, gentlemen or young people. 

ga aa W-W-W Rings can be had for $2 
to $25. 


White, Wile & Warner, Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y, 


Makers of Solid Gold Rings 
in Which Stones Do Stay (10) 


All gowns—even tailor made— 
to fit properly need 


Setsnus 


The highest skill of the most noted modiste 
cannot produce a gown of perfect fit over ordi- 
mary bunchy underwear. 

Setsnug Underwear is the underwear that gives 

a smooth faultless set to the closest- 
fitting gowns. It has a patented 
sliding waist-band that absolutely 

prevents puckers and bunches 
at back and hips—common faults 
of ordinary underwear. 

This exclusive invention 

keeps the pant-flaps flat 

* and smooth, and they donot 
bulge or sag or fall out of place. 
No other undergarment has ever 
been made with a device which 
gives such absolute comfort com- 
bined with smoothness and 
smartness of outer dress. 
Setsnug Underwear is also made in 
Union Suits for men. Its perfect 
fit and springy knit makea 
strong appeal to men ofaction. 

The materials are fine, soft, 
and durable. 

Setsnug Underwear is knit 
on improved machines in 
modern sanitary mills, 

Made of cotton, worst- 

ed, merino, and lisle 
$ for men, women, and 

children. 50c a garment 

and up. If your dealer 
hasn’t Setsnug Under- 
wear write us his name 
and address, and we'll 

see that you get it. 
Write for illustrated 
booklet. 


Avalon Knitwear Company 
71 Broad St. Utica, N. Y. 
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be altogether too gaudy for a plain tailored style. Lace, 
too, is very popular this season, and we find bands of Cluny 
and other heavy laces around the bottom of the skirt and 
incorporated in yokes and other waist trimmings. The 
lighter weight laces are everywhere, and these are often 
incrusted with embroidery. 

It is in neckwear that we find most attractive forms of 
trimming. The large collars and shoulder draperies, which 
have been popular throughout the summer, remain so even 
at this late date and nothing has been found to approach 
the fichu. This is not found on street dresses, but for all 
kinds of evening gowns it is very much liked and worn. 
The pretty Brussels net confections and the real lace fichus 
are the delight of the clever modiste. They are not easy to 
drape gracefully and in most cases have to be readjusted 
every time the fichu is worn, but this does not in any way 
detract from the general liking. for them. 

As for jabots there is no end to the variety of them, and 
it would really seem that no dress is complete without one. 
The wider kinds are best liked and they are held out across 
the bosom by long bar pins. These pins, by the way, are an 
actual feature of modern 
fashion. So many things 
need to be held in place and 
there seems to be no other 
way of doing it than by means 
of a pin. 

If we except the additions 
in the forms of jabots and 
the like we will find very little 
change in the general run of 
waists. These seem to be of 
two kinds only. One, the ki- 
mono waist, gains each day a 
stronger hold upon our affec- 
tions and the only change is 
to make more of it, if we may 
so speak. 

The arrangement of the 
sleeve in the tailor made shirt 
waist is regulation. The in- 
set style is used to a large ex- 
tent, the edges of the seam 
being stitched on the outside, 
but this is reserved for utility 
models and does not figure at 
all on dress waists. 

The greater number of 
costume sleeves will be 
three-quarters long, as also 
will sleeves of fancy. sepa- 
rate waists. Shirt styles 
in waists of wash materi- 
als will have full length 
sleeves, with cuffs — often 
frilled. 

For fancy tailored suits 
and three-piece costumes, 
three-quarter sleeves, usually 
with fancy, turn-back cuffs, 
will be worn. These are 
either of kimono cut or set 
into lengthened shoulder 
seams. Mannish tailored 
suits will be fashioned with 
close-fitting coat sleeves, full 
length, and set in with plain 
sleeve-head. 

Owing to the variety of ef- 
fects that is possible in 
sleeves, designers will have 
much opportunity for a vari- 
ation of the styles. The 
sleeve will be a very impor- 
tant feature of all garments. 
There will be dozens of varia- 
tions of prevailing ideas, and 
favor will be divided among 
them. ‘There is a general dis- 
position to get away from the 
styles that have prevailed for 
the past four seasons, viz.: 
the straight kimono cut, and 
the ordinary full length coat 
sleeve, 

What is known as the “cit- 
oyenne” finish is a very at- 
tractive one for waists. This 
is the use of a very short 
waisted bodice with a little 
frill around the lower edge 
of it. The frill is also used 
on other waists which are 
short and produces somewhat 
the bolero outline. 

In all dress goods we find a 
liking for heavier weights. 
Numbers of reversible suit- 
ings are being shown. These 
double-faced materials, how- 
ever, are not expected to be 
so good for suits as for coats. 


5189 and 5591—LADIES’ COSTUME—This toilette is classed among the 
utility styles, as it consists of a plain shirt waist and a simple skirt. The 
waist is cut with the seamless shoulder, but it has full length sleeves. The 
neck is finished with a band and may have any kind of collar preferred 
attached to it. The patch pocket is a mark of the up-to-dateness of the 
waist, as all the new models have them. French flannel, satin, cheviot, 
and many wash materials such as madras, linen and the like, are suitable 
for this waist. The skirt is a two-piece design, and at each of the side 
seams a small pleat is inserted near the lower edge of the seam. ‘This skirt 
may be of linen, pongee silk, gingham, panama, serge, voile and novelty 
fabrics. The waist pattern, 5189, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. The skirt 
pattern, 5591, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches 
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The reverse has a real utility in a cloak, but does not mean 
so much in a suit. Broadcloth has again returned to favor. 
The newest varieties have a beautifully soft and velvety 
look. 

There is quite a liking for fancy mixture tweeds in neu- 
tral but dark tones, melanges in heather gray, green and 
brown. Thus far they have largely been used for travel- 
ing and so-called sporting costumes; that is, suits for 
country wear, golf, tennis, shooting, mountain climbing, 
ete. But all of the dressmakers are using them and they 
will be widely used during the coming winter. That there 
will be concerted effort to ape English effects, following the 
coronation and other interesting public and social func- 
tions in London, is unquestionable. Very simple, mannish- 
looking suits made of Scotch and English mixtures are 
most typically British; therefore, one may expect a re- 
newed interest in these materials. 

The woman who wishes to be well dressed must pay 
great attention to-her underwear, as this invariably fol- 
lows the style of the outer garments. Fancy, for instance, 
wearing a petticoat in the style of two or three years back 


Peerless Fashions 
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model, and cuts well from narrow or wide materials. The pattern, 5518, 
is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium size requires 3% yards of 44- 
inch material, with 2% yards of banding to trim. - The. pattern can be 
obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


$379—CHILD’S NIGHT DRAWERS—This is essentially a winter gar- 
ment, as it thoroughly protects the little wearer from all stray draughts. 
The seam in the center of the front continues through to the waistline in 
the back, and here the garment is cut across and a band is attached. The 
upper part of the back is fastened with buttons and buttonholes, The 
pattern, 3379, is cut in sizes 1 to 9 years. Medium size requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. ‘The pattern can be obtained by sending 10 
cents to the office of this magazine. 


waist measure. Medium size requires 25% 
yards of 50-inch material. The patterns 
can be obtained by sending 15 cents for each 
to the office of this magazine. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS 


OU do not have to write a letter when ordering 

patterns. Tell us the correct number and the 
correct size of each pattern you wish. Send the # 
price of each pattern, and write your name and A in all stores. It is also a good style 
address plainly and in full. If you do these things E] for white cross bar. The pattern, 4615, 
your orders will be filled promptly and correctly. # is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium 
Address all orders to Pattern Department, UNCLE Æ size requires 1% yards of 27-inch mate- 
REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia. rial. The pattern can be obtained by 
° sending 10 cents to the office of this mag- 
azine. 


4615—CHILD’S ONE-PIECE APRON— 
When little girls go to school they need 
an apron, and this one-piece model is sim- 
ple to make and neat in appearance. It may 
be made of a good strong gingham, or 
of some of the pretty calicoes to be found 
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5518—MISSES’ DRESS—This very charm- 
ing dress is suitable for school or home 
wear. It may be made of plaid or striped 
cheviot, of serge, panama, brilliantine and of 
linen or pongee silk. If trimmed with a 
contrasting color, it will be most effective. 
The plain waist has tucks at the shoulders 
in front, and the sleeve inset in the regu- 
lation manner. The skirt is a six-gore 
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thome for a large Phila’ 
Ladies to Sew feos money: steady 
work: no canvassing? send stamped envelope for prices paid. 


UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Tn writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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3966—LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE—This is the garment of comfort, 
and it is suitable for development in challis, cashmere, silk or in wash 
materials according to climate and temperature. The tucks grouped at 
the shoulders provide sufficient fullness, and the plain back is very becom- 
ing to the figure. A ribbon belt, or a row of beading with ribbon run 
through it makes a pretty finish. The pattern, 3966, is cut in sizes 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 3% yards of 27-inch 
material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of 
this magazine, 

4695—LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS—Nothing is more becoming for morning 
Wear than the simple house dresses which have almost entirely replaced the 
Wrapper, The model illustrated is a good examp’e, and one that may be 


under a skirt of today! It 
simply could not be done; it 
would gather in folds about 
the person and prevent their 
walking. No garment fol- 
lows fashion tendencies more 
closely than the petticoat. As 
soon as the straight line, slen- 
der effects became the fashion 
petticoats ceased to be made 
of taffetas and stiff brocade 
and made their appearance in 
messaline, crepe, soft finish 
satin, chiffon and other ma- 
terials of quite as soft finish. 
These petticoats were made 
very scant with the top sec- 
tion gored and with very soft, 
narrow flonnces, having for 
their main ornament em- 
broidery worked by hand or 
machine and flat applique de- 
signs of lace and braid. 

For the present season all 
the best models are still made 
according to these general 
ideas, although we find a tri- 
fle more fullness in the laces 
and flounces used to some ex- 
tent. Garments of the best 
grade show wide lace inser- 
tions, and in many cases 
fringe of silk or braid at the 
flounce edge. 

If the wearer be at all 
stout we would recommend 
the Jersey top petticoat. 
These are comfortable and 
practical and they go a long 
way to helping out the reduc- 
tion of the size which is nec- 
essary to style at present. 

Striped materials are much 
seen in petticoats as well as 
in everything else and in the 
hands of a clever woman very 
ornamental effects can be 
produced with them. 

The corsets of today are 
nearly all low in the bust and 
very long and tight in the 
hips. The one idea is to make 
the figure seem as youthful 
and girlish as possible. 


developed in wash materials, such as 
linen, gingham, madras and the like, 
or In a light weight woolen fabric, 
such as cheviot, cashmere, ete. The 
waist closés in front, and the skirt, 
while plain in front, is slightly gath- 
ered at the sides and back, The pat- 
tern, 4695, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure, Medium size 
requires 9% yards of 24-inch mate- 
rial. The pattera can be obtained by 
sending 19 cents to the office cf this 
magazine, 
4741—LADIES’ WORK APRON — 
If there is real work to be done, the 
dress needs thorough protection, and 
the apron pictured above provides it. 
Both front and back of the gown are 
entirely covered, and the little apol- 
ogy for a sleeve is joined to the rest 
of the garment in Raglan style, which 
is somewhat novel. Gingham, cam- 
bric, calico or brilliantine may be 
used for this garment. The pattern, 
4741, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 3% yards of 36-inch material. 
Pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 
5502—AN EMPIRE KIMONO—By combining two leading and favorite 
ideas, we haye an uncommon and very graceful garment. The short waist 
of the Empire style is used, and the flowing sleeve and scant skirts of 
the kimono are attached to it, all seams being covered with ribbon. These 
gowns are made of Japanese silk, of crepe, either in silk or cotton, of 
cashmere, albatross and the like, and there are many simple wash materials 
that are equally suitable. The pattern, 5502, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inéhes bust measure. Medium size requires 5% yards of 36-inch 
material, with 614 yards of ribbon to trim as pictured, The pattern can 
be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 
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Winter Costumes for Little Girls 


These Novel and Charming Suggestions for Children’s Coats 


and Headwear May Be Made of Plushes, Velvets, Satin, Caraculs, Corduroy,Chinchillas, 


Cloths, Etc. From Designs Shown by Hanauer, Arnstein & Siegel, New York 


possible, because we ship any diamond se- 


fi] diamonds by the carant weight, the only fair 


our plan is 

Our , Guarantee 

to allow the ful 
| purchase priceon 


guarantee affords Bafe- 
ty and Protection that 


I authorative guide for the diamond 
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IAMONDS $972 
i $97.50 Per Carat 4 


World’s lowest price for 
genuine perfect cutdia- 
monds, from the im- 
porter direct to you, 
saving the profits of 
many middlemen. 
Compare our pr ces 
with others: % carat, 

meee $8.25; % carat, $17.50; % 
carat, $45.00; 1 carat, £97.50. Your choice 
of 1,000 latest styles of fine artistic mountings! 


The Basch Plan of Selling 


diamonds by mail makes disappointment im- 


Ear Screws, No. 475 lected for your thorough 
examination, entirely at our 
expense without obligating 
you in any way; mo deposit 
required. Established 1879, 

dia., $35 we are the pioneers in the 
Coml.$38.50 diamond business to sell 


and safe method. The greatest feature of 
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issued with every dia- 
mond, certifying the 
true carat weight, 
quality and value, 
and guaranteein 


3-4 Carat Dia., $67.50 
14K. Solid Gold Belcher 
Ring, mounting $5.00 

Complete 
$72.50 


any exchange. We 
issue our legal con- 
tract to refund 90% 
in cash at any time 
for any reason. Our 


cannot be foundelsewhere 
at any price. 


The Basch Diamond Book FREE. 


Wehave a copy ready to mail to you on re- 
ceipt of your name. It is the handsomest and 


buyer ever produced. It represents the ex- 
perience of 33 years of successful diamond 
selling. When you see it you will admit our chal- 
lenge that you cannot buy a diamond intelligently 
without the information it contains, Cover in five 
colors by great American Painter Spielberger, 
worth framing. Large, beautifully illustrated, 
complete. No obligation in sending for it. 


L. Basch & Co. fii, 


Fill out this Coupon NOW and roceive this magni- 
ficènt book by return mail. 


Gentlemens. Please mail my FREE copy of your beautiful 


Mall L. Basch & Co. 


Dept. 6335 S. State St., Chicago, IL 


Watlker’s 
Magazine Agency 


227 7th Street, AUGUSTA, GA. 
Established 1905 


REFERENCES: National Bank of Augusta 
Uncle Remus's Home Magazine 


My Large Club Rate Catalogue advertises 
Magazines and Books of all the publishers at 
big savings. Orders filled promptly. Every 
purchaser a satisfied ome. Once a customer 
always one. I want your orders. 


UNEQUALED SERVICE FOR HANDLING 
PUBLIC, PRIVATE AND SCHOOL 
LIBRARY ORDERS 

Catalogue sent Free on request. 


I supply thousands throughout the United 
States. Address all orders to 


WALKER’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. 
Woc or tin rollers. *‘Improved™ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 

Signature on genuine: 


Approw - Cho: 
Send a lock of vane 


inch short stem 
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PUREST PETROLEUM JELLY 


as manufactured solely by the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Co. of New York. 


Don’t risk using petroleum 
jelly of lesser purity. Insist on 
the Vaseline label, it insures the 
best crude petroleum, refined by 
the most thorough process of 
filtration. Absolutely safe, and 
with the greatest healing power. 


MANY KINDS—MANY USES 


Simple remedies for common ills 
are found in these combinations of 
Vaseline with standard specifics, 

Capsicum Vaseline 

Better than a mus- 
meng tard plaster; easier $ 

d to apply and does 

~H not blister the skin, 
Aaii 2 eo Sse or ; 
sore throat or co f; 
Carbolated Vaseline in the chest. Gives | 
A perfect anti- quick relief, Å 


TE 


izing the healing 
values of Carbolic 


Montholated Vaseline {| — 
Relieves head- 
ache, neuralgia or 
any nerve pain. 
The menthol 
“ soothes while 
{nine condici ts 
A ream rec o the £ 
oe Cold C ; seat of trouble. eae 
est for sensitive 
skins. Cleanses, ý: 
heals, beautifies, 
preserves the com- 
4 gers ey 
a healthy, 
creamy skin,” Vaseline Camphor Ice 
aa Ic.t for chapped hands and 
‘\*">s, rouchness, cold-sores, 
œr blisters, wind-burn, Ẹ 
burn, andall irritations 
ihe skin, Combines 
Fio soothing efcct of cam- 
phor with the healing 
qualities of Vaseline. 


In addition, the following, each with 
its special usefulness : 
White Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphorated Cream 
Vaseline Oxide of Zino 
Borated Vaseline 
Perfumed White Vaseline 
Pomade Vaseline 


All Vaseline preparations are put up in sanitary 
pure tin tubes—dust proof, germ proof and 
recommended by Lon pe as the hygienic 
method of using Vaseline 


An assortment of Vaseline tubes is a 
“ first aid” equipment in any 


‘Send for our free book telling in 
detail just what VASELINE is, 
and describing tts special uses. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
40 State Street, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: London and Montreal 


Proprictors of every “Vaseline” product 


At Home 
with a KODAK 


A beautifully illustrated little book 
on home picture making that not 
only shows what you can do in picture 
making by the Kodak system, but 
shows how itis done. Free, at your 
Kodak dealers or direct by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
371 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WHITNEY GUARANTEED PEN $2 50 
The Whitney Self-Filling Fountain Pen starts and writes e 
smoothly without shaking. 14 Kt. goid pen tipped with 

Russian Iridium. Barrel and cap lathe-turned from pure Para Rubber. 
Fills instantly without soiling the fingers. Feed bar construction pre- 
vents drying out or blotting. We guarantee to make good any possi- 
ble defects in materials or workmanship within one year from pur- 
chase. Send $2.50 today, Dealers and Agents Write For Our Plan. 


THE WHITNEY-RICHARDS CO. 
243 W. Superior Ave. CLEVELAND, O., U. S. A. 


WANTED ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. 


To join this Society. And introduce our 
Memberships. Sick, accident, death benefits. All or spare time. 
$50 to $500 a month. Every Member secured gives you a steady 
monthly income. Box CA-293, Covington, Ky., U. S. A. 
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THE JINGER JAR 


And So On, and Infinitum 


“Yes,” said the returned traveler, “the most exciting 
bit of sport that I recall happened while traveling in 
Russia. One night, when sleighing some ten miles from 
my destination, I discovered, to my horror, that I was 
being followed by a pack of wolves. I fired blindly into 
the pack, killing one of the brutes, and, fo my delight, 
saw the others stop to devour it. I kept on repeating 
the doses, with the same result, and each occasion 


- gave me an opportunity to whip up my horses. Finally 


one wolf only was left, yet on it came, with its fierce 
eyes, glaring in anticipation of a good hot supper.” 
“Why, man,” said one of his listeners, “by way of 
reckoning, the last wolf must have had the rest of the 
pack inside it.” í i : 
“Ah,” said the traveled one, “now, I come to remem- 
ber, it did wobble a bit!” 


Tommy Sherlocked the Scriptures 


Tommy’s mother had taken him to church to hear 
the evening sermon and they occupied seats in the gal- 


lery.. Tommy tried not to allow his attention to wan- 


der from the preacher, but it did. He seemed to be 
particularly interested in a family who sat in front of 
him, and when the sermon was about half over he whis- 
pered to his mother: p 

“Mama, I never saw those people before, but I know 
their names.” 

“Hush, dear!” 

“But I do,” persisted Tommy. “Their name’s Hill.” 

“How do you know?” 

“very time the preacher says his text, ‘I will lift 
up mine eyes to the hills’, those two big girls look at 
each other and smile.” 

Subsequent inquiry proved that Tommy was quite 


correct. 
Did the Automobile Get Mad? 


“Stop!” cried the man in the road. “You are ex- 
ceeding the speed limit!” 

“That’s all nonsense,” retorted Binks, according to 
Harper’s Weekly, bringing his car to a standstill. 

“That’s what they all say,” said the man in the road, 
climbing into the car. “You can tell your story to the 
magistrate at Hinktown—just seven miles up the road. 
Start along, please.” 

They drove on in silence to Hinktown, where, as 
the car drew up in front of the courthouse, the man 
in the road got out. 

“Much obliged for the lift,” said he. “You can set- 
tle that matter of speed with the magistrate if you 
want to. As a stranger in these here parts I don’t 
think my word would go for much.” 


He Grasped the Dyspeptic’s Opportunity 

Among what may be called death-bed jests, that of 
the Rev. James Guthrie, of Stirling, one of the Cove- 
nanter martyrs, deserves a high place. Lord Guthrie 
recalls the story in “From a Northern Window.” Mr. 
Guthrie was executed at the Cross in the High Street, 
Edinburgh. The night before he asked for cheese for 
supper. His friends wondered, for the physicians had 
forbidden him to eat cheese. But he said, with a smile, 
“I am now beyond the hazard of all earthly diseases.” 


Made a Habit Conquer a Fault 


Even an extremely aggressive enemy can be con- 
quered by strategy; it is only a question of employing 
the stratagem fitted to the case. 

An open-air preacher of East London understood 
this, and his stratagem fitted to a charm. He was ad- 
dressing a crowd, when a soldier, who had been drink- 
ing, came up and ridiculed the service. Finding it was 
useless to ignore the man, the 
preacher said: 

“Ah! my friend, you’re no 
soldier. No servant of the king 
would get drunk and interrupt 
a peaceful service.” 

The man said he was a sol- 
dier, and asked the preacher to 
test him. 

“Very well,” was the reply, 
“I will. Now, then. Attention !” 

This the soldier did as well 
as his condition would allow. 

“A bout—turn !” 

This order was also obeyed, 
though with some trouble. 

“Quick march!’ 

And off went the valiant sol- 
dier, marching down the Mile 
End road at a quick pace, while 
the preacher resumed his ad- 
dress. 


Flavor it just a bit 
With extract of vanilla, 
Then stir up in a cup 


Buys Stamped Envelopes 


Frozen Sour Cream Cheese 


Here’s a dish that’s quite delish, 
You'll like it when you try it 
It is new, I’m sure, to you, 
I’m glad I can supply it. 


Listen now. Here is how 

You make this grand confection. 
(It’s a sin, thus butting in 

To the women’s section.) 


Get a pan, if you can, 
Of milk that is passe. 

If it’s thick strain it quick 
And work out all the whey. 


Was Working Under Pure Food Law 


Mr. Gumble visited Coney Island, to look at the ruins 
of the Dreamland fire. He wandered about the street. 
He found a small boy with a bucket of lemonade on 
the head of a barrel. His sign, in twisted childish let- 
ters, proclaimed that he -had that beverage for sale. 
“Poor little boy,” muzed Mr. Gumble, gazing upon the 
weazened and pinched features of the youngster. “No 
doubt he needs the money—bitterly. I will buy a glass 
of lemonade.” 

So he did. He gave the kid a nickel. As Mr. Gum- 
ble was standing by the stand, trying to get used to 
the taste, another small boy appeared. “Hey, Jimmie,” 
said the lemo-sellér, “come watch dis stan’ while I go 
git me a drink.” 

Mr. Gumble’s heart was again stirred by an impulse 
of pity. He withdrew a five-cent piece from the south- 
bound pocket of his immaculate summer waistcoat. 
“Here, sonny,” said he, “I’ll stand treat. Take a 
drink of your own lemonade,” he beamed fondly upon 
the lad. 

“For ten cents I will,” said the boy. 
nickel I wont drink it.” 


There Are Several Ways to Win 


New Official—Why should I give you a job? You 
worked for my opponent. 
Applicant—Sure! That’s what queered him! 


Certainly This Would Seem Quite True 


“Which is the greater statesman—Mr. Asquith or 
Mr. Balfour—and why?’ ‘This was question No. 8 
on Smithson’s examination paper, and Smithson was 
weak on political questions. Which is the greater 
statesman? Should he toss up? Should he take the 
names in alphabetical order? Should he— Ah, an 
idea; Smithson’s brow cleared, and seizing his pen, 
he wrote: 

“Tf we consider carefully who Asquith and Balfour 
are, if we look thoughtfully at what they have done, 
and ask ourselves which is the greater statesman, we 
must unhesitatingly answer in the affirmative.” 


Cruel Pastor Woke the Sleepers 


A clergyman in an Irving Park church seemed to 
bring his sermon to somewhat of an abrupt and illogical 
stop. Then he said: “The congregation will rise and 
sing the third and fourth stanzas of the Psalm.” 

The general deduction was that the minister real- 
ized the irksomeness of the heat and was cutting the 
service short, says the Chicago Hvening Post. Every- 
body looked for the benediction at the conclusion of 
the singing, but when it was ended he said: 

“The congregation will be seated. When I was ex- 
patiating upon my text I noticed that ten or fifteen 
persons were alseep, and I thought it best to arouse 
them.” Then he resumed his sermon. 


We'd Plant Milkweeds and Start a Dairy 


“We countrymen have the best of it. When all else 
fails, we can eat the forest preserves.” 

“I don’t know that you have the best of it,” re- 
torted the city fellow. “We have the subway jam.” 


This Time the Canon Mis-Fired 


Canon Ainger was passionately fond of children, 
and nothing pleased him better than to “make sport” 
for the benefit of his youthful friends. One evening 
he set out to call at a house whose young people were 
particular favorites. On the door being opened he 
whispered to the servant, ‘Don’t announce me,” and, 
noiselessly running upstairs, got upon all fours and 
with dishevelled hair entered 
the drawing room, growling in 
imitation of a wild beast. Two 
maiden ladies jumped to their 
feet with a scream—and, adds 
the Glasgow Herald, the genial 
canon realized that he had en- 
tered the wrong house. 


New Broom Was Frank 


The New Stationmaster— 
I’m glad to find you such a 
willing worker. I was warned 
that I would find you the most 
ill-tempered and lazy man on 
the station. 

Porter (anxious to ingrati- 
ate himself)—-An’ so I was 
till you come, sir. 


“Not for no 


RRR 


Was Earl Malaproppan? 


There have been coronations 


Two men who swore off New 
Year’s Day for a year have not 
seen each other since that time. 
One, tied to a city job, is un- 
der the guns because all of his 
friends were posted on the res- 
olution, relates the Chicago 
Evening Post. The other trav- 
els, and if his foot slips on 
the road nobody need be the 
wiser. The stationary party 
to the agreement received a 
letter from the traveling man 
and wrote in reply: 

“I removed the stamp from 
the envelope containing your 
letter and submitted it to a 
chemist, who reports that it 
reeks with whiskey.” 


The whites of eggs for filler. 


Make it sweet enought to eat 
With sugar powdered fine. 
Then you will stir until 
Of lumps there’s not a sign. 


When it’s mixed it’s all fixed. 
Go ahead and freeze it. 

When the churn will not turn 
That’s the time to cheese it. 


Take it out. You will shout. 


The dish is bound to please. 
You’ll be glad that you’ve had 


Some frozen sour cream cheese. 
—The New York Globe. 


which have afforded fully as 
much amusement as instruc- 
tion to the king’s _ lieges. 
George III’s for instance, was 
attended by so many contre- 
tempts that the king rebuked 
the earl marshal. The latter 
official was the Earl of Effing- 
ham, somewhat celebrated in 
his era for suspected kindship 
with Mrs. Malaprop, asserts 
the Transcript. To the royal 
rebuke the earl replied, ex- 
pressing his regret, and adding 
these remarkable words: “I 
will take care that your majes- 
ty shall find nothing to criti- 
cize in the next coronation.” 
The king stabbed him with a 
look and passed on. 
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MEISTER 
PIANO 


SENT TO ANY AMERICAN HOME 


On 30 Day’s 


Free Trial 
FREIGHT PREPAID 


Price $175 


Sold direct from our factories 
to your home. No dealers’ 
or agents’ profit to pay. 


Seven other styles to choose from, 
ranging in price from $225 to $350. 


Send for the beautiful Meister Piano 
book today. It illustrates the eight 
styles in natural colors of the wood. 
The one you like is the one we will 
send on 30 days’ free trial. 


The free offer is intended to give you 
definite personal knowledge of the 
Meister’s exquisite tone and construc- 
tion. It carries no obligation at all. Our 
plan of sale is that no one shall buy a 

iano from us without knowing what it 
ooks like, what it can do, what it is worth 
and how it compares with other makes. 


If, after the trial, you find the Meister 
to be all that we claim and you decide to 
buy it, we offer you these attractive terms: 


No Cash Payment Down 
Smail Weekly or Monthly Payments 


No interest on payments. No extras. 
Piano stool and scarf free. Sold under 
Rothschild & Company’s ten year guar- 
antee bond. 


If the Meister isn’t better than 
we claim we will pay the freight 
back to our place of business. 


Rothschild & Company is one of Chicago’s 
greatest, strongest and most able commercial 
houses. Their resources exceed $4,000,000. No 
concern in the world stands higher. Ask your 

. Every promise is definite and will 
be kept. 


Send for our free piano book today and 
learn all the details. 


The Meister Piano Go. 


{Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners) 
Dept.115K Chicago, Ill. 


The Master School of Music 


Opens Its Eighth Season 
Oct. 23d for Distinctive 
Development in Music 


Vocal Department founded in 1904 by 
leading citizens of Brooklyn 


yefadame Aurelia Jager, the friend of Richard Wagner, of Liszt, 
Sch Bulow and Hugo Wolf, has been vocal directress of the Master 
ool of Music since its beginning. 
parle Dietrich, of the Royal Opera, Berlin; Madame Bosetti, 
oyal Opera in Munich, and Madame Jomelli—well known on the 
and concert stage in America as well as in Europe—are fine 
examples of the simplicity, ease, and artistic perfection which char- 
acterize the singing of Madame Jager’s pupils. A number of the 
latter are valued members of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Tn the Fall of 1910, at Madame Jager’s request, Mr. Edward 
io Assistant Conductor and Coach at the Metropolitan Opera 
New York, and formerly assistant of Jean de Reszke, Paris, 
was added to the very distinguished Faculty. 
The Theory of Music, Languages, and Diction are under the in- 
struction of experts in every branch. 
Free Voice Trials October 19 and 20 


Send for Catalogue of full particulars. 


The Master School of Music 


Vocal Department, 96 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Get rid of the little tor- 
ments by using A-Corn 
Salve. You never spent 


15 Cents ce n 
tage. Easy, safe, quick, sure. 
At druggists or by mail. 


‘should not be run 


Easily-Made Gifts 


(Concluded from Page 43) 


the picture will easily hold a dozen spools of thread, five on each side and 
one at each end, or ten spools, and two darning spools at the ends. The 
size most convenient for a spool basket of this sort is about eight or nine 
inches in length, by four or five wide, and it must not be more than three 
inches deep. It is better to line the bottom of the basket with a piece of 
cardboard which 
has first been neat- 
ly covered with silk 
or sateen, as the 
spools roll more 
easily on this than 
on the rough wick- 
er. The ribbon 


too tightly and the 
spools should be 
opened with the 
thread hanging on 
the outside. As- 
sorted colors and 
numbers make it 
more useful. The 
inside of cover is di- 
vided into two por- 
tions; on one side is 
a small pad or cush- 
ion for pins, cov- 
ered like the bot- 
tom, and on the 
other is a book of 
needles of assorted 
sizes. The cushion 
can be filled with 
fancy pins, if de- 
sired, and the cost 
of the gift may be 
increased by plac- 
ing in the basket a 
tape measure, darning egg, or any other usual accessory to a work basket. 
But after all the fact of having the spools sewed in, or tied in, and thus 
always ready for use, is the distinctive feature of this little article, and is 
one which every woman will fully understand and appreciate. 


A Practical Work Bag 


QNE of the simplest, as well as one of the most practical, bags for earry- 
ing work around the house, on the porch or anywhere away from the 
work table, can easily be made with two ordinary embroidery hoops— 
which can be purchased for ten cents—and some silk; a soft weave, such 
as messaline or a soft satin is preferable. The quantity of silk required is 
only half a yard of 24-inch width. For this amount of silk the hoops 
should be about six inches in diameter. The silk is turned down at each 
end and a gathering thread run at the turned in edge. This thread is then 
drawn to one-half the size of the hoops and is sewed securely around the 
half of the hoop. The same is done with the other edge and the selvedges 
of the silk are gathered at each side to about a three-inch width. The 
hoops are covered with ribbon of the same color as the silk, wound round 
and round, and small bows are used to finish and conceal where the silk is 
attached to the hoops. The hoops form excellent and substantial handles 
for the bag and also serve to keep it apart when the work is removed or 
put in. Larger hoops can be used, and proportionately greater quantity 
of cloth, and the larger bags, which can be used for darning or mending 
bags, are attractive if developed in silkoline or bright figured creton. 


Handy Work -Basket 


# # 


Things Worth Knowing 


BABY that is restless and wakeful may often be soothed to sleep by 
placing over its head a fine towel or napkin, which has been wet in 
warmish water, and knotted into a sort of a cap. 


AKE half a pound of flour, tie in a cloth and boil in water for six 

hours, then allow it to cool out of the water. <A teaspoonful of this 
scraped off into a powder and dissolved in a little milk is a fine remedy 
in cases of very relaxed bowels. 


SIMPLE remedy for one suffering from asthma or hoarseness is a table- 

spoonful each of dried hops, sage and pennyroyal stewed in water in a 
kettle. The fumes of this mixture should be inhaled as warm as possible. 
A kettle of the mixture should be kept boiling in the bedroom at night. 


pos those who are gaining too much flesh a diet of lean beef, mutton, 
lamb, poultry, game, fish and eggs ; gluten bread, greens, cresses, let- 
tuce, cabbage, cauliflower, onions, fresh fruit without sugar, is recom- 
mended. All fats, sugars and starches must be avoided as much as 
possible. 


RECKLES may be removed by using a wash made by dissolving three 
grains of borax in five drams each of orange flower water and rose 
water. Another good remedy is to grate horse radish fine in fresh butter- 
milk; after allowing it to stand a few hours, strain and use as a wash 


night and morning. 


A GOOD hair tonic is made of one pint of bay rum, one-half pint alcohol. 
one-half ounce castor oil, one-half ounce tincture cantharides, one-half 
pint sweet oil. Mix thoroughly and shake well before using. A little 
may be rubbed well into the scalp often. It strengthens and promotes the 
growth of the hair. 


MIXTURE which will give relief in a case of bronchitis is made of 
A the juice of two lemons which have been warmed in oven until their 
skins are dry, four ounces of best honey, and two tablespoonsful of best 
Florence olive oil. Mix carefully, put in a covered glass jar and take a 
spoonful when coughing spell comes on. 


he head free from dandruff take a quart bottle, fill with pow- 

fared okr to depth of one inch, then fill with distilled water; as 

often as you use from this fill it up with water, occasionally adding borax. 

Once every four weeks take a tablespoonful of this mixture to a pint of 
clear warm water, bathe the scalp thoroughly and dry with a towel. 


RIED hops should be kept in every household. A cupful of boiling 

water poured over three or four buds, allowed to cool, and then drank, 
is a fine tonic and diuretic. Used externally as a fomentation hops are 
useful for rheumatic pains in joints, severe contusions or painful tumors. 
A pillow stuffed with hops acts as a narcotic. Powdered hops, mixed with 
lard, acts as an anodyne dressing in painful ulcers. 
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Pears 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

Theres no pre- 
ventive so good as 
Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 


ANNOUNCES 


that on request a copy of 
the Fall and Winter Catalog 
will be sent you postpaid. 


Over 1000 fine pictures of 


still finer merchandise. 


Avaluable book, for refer- 
ence or for ordering goods; 
you should get one. 


We never seemable to print 
enoughtomeetallrequests, 
so write us TODAY: 


"Send Catalog No. 28." 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 


SHEET MUSIC 15c EASE 


Any 7 for $1.00 Postpaid 


This Music is the same, in every particular, as you purchase in 
Musie Stores, 


SONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 


All Alone Summer Days—‘‘A Hit” 

Garden of Roses You Are Ideal of My Dreams 

Red Wing All I Ask Of You Is Love 

Silver Bell Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon 
Sweet Bunch of Daisies Put Your Arms Around Me Honey 
I Love It That Dreamy Italian Waltz 

Under Yum Yum Tree Any Little Girl That’s Nice Little Girl 
Kiss Me My Honey By Light of Silvery Moon 

Star of the East Come Josephine in Flying Machine 
My Cavalier Down By Old Mill Stream 

Stop, Stop, Stop Dublin Rag *‘Madam Sherry” 
Rainbow Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Think It Over Mary Mesmerizing Mendelsohn Tune 
Daisies Won't Tell Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet 
Steamboat Bill When Autumn Leaves Are Falling 
Some of These Days Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 
Cubanola Glide My Love is Greater Than World 
Casey Jones Where River Shannon Flows 


Hands Up—‘*‘New Hit’’ Play That Barber Shop Chord 
INSTRUMENTAL~— Music for Piano or Organ 


Meditation by Morrison Star of Sea Reverie 

Kiss of Spring Waltz Loveland Waltz 

Silver Bell— Two Step Moon Winks— Three Step 
Rainbow— Two Step Maple Leaf— Rag 

Red Wing— Two Step Beautiful Star of Heaven 
‘Turkey in the Straw Ben Hur Chariot Race 
Rag-a-Tag- Rag Wedding of Winds Waltz 
Drifting Leaves—Reveric College Life—Twe Step 
Burning of Rome—Afarch . Senora Waltzes 

Southern Dream, Waitz Blaze of Glory—March Hit 


THE MYREX CO., 241 W. 36th St., New York 
Hamilton Profit-Sharing Coupons with ail orders 


Send 2c Stamp for ““Money Saving” Catalog ———— 


Have You Such a Farm? 


Have you for rent for two years a farm 
of from 25 to 100 acres? Land must be 
near a city where renters can market daily, 
25 to 30 gallons of milk. Must be so 
located as to insure an income from sale 
of milk while the possibilities of the land 
are tested out with view to purchasing. 
Please send full information as to rental 
etc., to 

FARM DEPARTMENT 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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30 Horse-Power Five-Passenger 
a Fore-Door Touring Car——$900 


SHORT WHILE ago we made the 


first announcement of this car. Our pre- 
diction came true. The entire industry sat 
up and had a good look. The day of that an- 
nouncement dealers wired from almost every 


‘section of the country. They came to the factory 


in droves. Agents that last season bought 100 cars 
this year contracted for 150 and 200. The dealers from the 
metropolitan centers advanced their orders in proportion. 
Others that formerly contracted for 1000 cars signed up for 
1500 for 1912. In one week we signed up nearly 8000 cars. 
One of our dealers alone takes more cars than most manufac- 
turers turn out ina year. For the coming season eighteen hun- 
dred dealers throughout America will handle the Overland line 


new car is. It is doubtful if anyone ever expected so much 
in an automobile for such a small price. We urge upon anyone 
who feels at all doubtful about this statement to take the an- 
nouncement of any other standard maker and see what he has 
to offer. Just make a few straight comparisons. Take any 
other car—compare the wheel base—the size of the motor— 
the body—the design—the finish—the seating capacity. See if 
you can purchase this car below $1250. And go further than that 
—find out how the other cars are made and what they are made 
of. This will reveal some interesting facts about the econom- 
ical manufacturing strength of the Overland organization. 

Our 1912 catalogte is now off the press. It explains ex- 
actly why no other maker in the business can produce this 
car to sell at this price without losing money. Write for a 
copy today. Ask for catalogue S 110. 


This car is now ready for demonstration. If the Over- 
land dealer in your town hasn’t received one he will in a 
few days. Wait and see it. To fully understand the excep- 
tional value of this car you have but to compare it with what 
the entire market has to offer for 1912. Study the specifica- 
tions below carefully. In what other car will you find such 
value at such a price? What machine under $1250 can you 
line up against this and item for item see so much for so 
little money. When you stop to consider the fine, thorough 
construction — the heavy drop forgings—the pressed steel 
frame—the selective transmission fitted with F. & S. annular 
bearings (which the most expensive cars in the world use)— 
the 30 horse-power motor, the big wheel base, the fore-door 
body with door handles and all levers inside the car, you can 
better realize what an actual advanced manufacturing step this 


SPECIFICATIONS OF MODEL 59 


Detachable; frame, pressed steel; 
finish, Overland blue; equipment, 
three oil lamps, two gas lamps and 
aor tools, complete set; price, 


Dual, Splitdorf magneto and batteries; 
front axle, drop forged I-section; rear 
4x4; horse- power, 30; transmission, axle, semi-floating; wheels, artillery 
selective, three speed and reverse, F. wood, 12-1% inch spokes, 12 bolts each 
& S. annular ball bearings; ignition, wheel; tires, 32x3% inches Quick 


Wheel base, 106 inches; body, five- 
passenger fore-door touring; motor, 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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30 H. P., Five- Passenger 
Touring Car, $900 
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to prospective purchasers of town cars the 
Limousine Electric—the first electric with 
Full View Ahead and ample seat space for five 
adults. In the quiet elegance of the body may be 
traced the dignity and grace of the Town Chariot 


To these advantages are added an economy of upkeep possi- 
Ml ble only to the most advanced electric carriage construction. ‘The 
Ii Waverley Limousine Five gives all the service of any town car 
at less than half the cost of most gas cars. Bis 
I It is backed by the Waverley’s sixteen years of leadership in 
Hl electric carriages. It has been subjected to the severest road tests. 
il | It will give a full day’s service under the exacting requirements 
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ELECTRIC 


Brings the Golden Age of Town Car Luxury! 


HE WAVERLEY COMPANY announces. 


of French design used in the period of the First 
Empire. The forced effects of smart lines and 
rococo ornaments have been studiously avoided. 
The full seat space for five, and the unique ad- 
vantage of a wholly unobstructed view for the 
driver are clearly illustrated in the above picture. 


Silent Waverley Limousine Five 
Full View Ahead tes amiat 


of a busy household, and then run another full day without 
recharging. 

It offers cleanliness and noiselessness heretofore impossible in 
a big town car. 


It includes the silent Waverley High-Efficiency Shaft Drive, 
now in its fourth year of use by owners. 

Silent Waverley Motor, with the highest overload capacity of 
any motor of its size. 

Silent Waverley Long Full-Elliptic Springs, with torsional 
supporting cross springs, 

Silent Waverley Non-arcing Controller—so simple your 
little girl can run the car with perfect safety. 

Exide, Waverley, National or Edison Battery. 


Write for the Waverley Art Book on Town Cars. Richly illustrated in 
colors. It pictures and fully describes the Limousine Five, the 1912 Four- 
Passenger Brougham, Victoria, Phaeton, Roadster, Coupé, Stanhope and 
other models. 

Prices, $3,509 down to $1,225. 


Factory and Hoe Office s >4 
The Waverley Co. Fatry and ons ome Indianapolis, Ind. 
Largest Factory in the World Devoted Exclusively to Electrics 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAG 
2043 Market Street 25 Irvington Place 2005 Michigan Ave. 


Several hundred other dealers. Addresses on application. 
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Ideal ooa 


It has a delicious flavor and aroma peculiarly 
its own, of which one never tires, due to the sci- 
entific blending of carefully selected high grade 
cocoa beans. 


Genuine has the trade- madi on every package. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet of Choi a ipes ent fr ree, 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


